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HESE things happen 


the year when the v tches 


ere so malignant at Salem, 
and the trouble began over 
a erock of cider 

Deacon Graves and J 
rusha and little Tehabod and 
old) Patrick Dunean_ wer 
in the cider-shed at the time. Granny Whit- 
low came to the eld r-press, bringing with 
her a great stoneware crock, and she begged 
for a crockful of cider. 
That was in October before she was hanged 
for a witch, and she was already in ill odor 
with all God-fearing men and women. It 
was known by many that she had an evil eye, 
and that her malignant soul was as black as a 
coal and fit for nothing but hell-fire 
Deacon Graves was a stanch professor, and 
an upright believer in the gospel. “ You'll 
get no cider here.” says he. “ Begone!” says 
he, “for I am a friend of God, and you are 
a friend of the de vil.” 
Then up spoke old Patrick Duncan at 
was born in Scotland and had fought in 
Poland with Douglas under King Karl Gustav 
of Sweden. It is known that the Scotch and 
Polish witches and warlocks are the worst in 
the world, and Patrick Duncan knew mor 
about them and their ways than you could 
find in a book. “ Master,” says he, “ you had 
best give her the cider, or else she'll maybe 
cast the evil eye on the whole pressing.” 
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Then Gran- 
ny Whitlow 
laughed — very 
wickedly. “ Do 
you speak of 
the evil eye ?” 
says she, “Well, then, 
he may keep his cider, 
and he may take mv 
black curse along with 
it,” and with that she went out 
of the shed and left them. But 
she did not go far—only to the 


eow-house, and there sat down 

we by the wall with her crock be- 
a side her. 

By and by Patrick Dunean 
looked out from the door of the 
eid r she d and espl d her whe re 
she sat. * Look, look, Master 
‘Yonder sits 
th witeh by the cow - house. 


Graves!” says he. 


Best drive her away, or els 
she will cast the evil eye upon 
the cattle.” 

Se Deacon Graves went out to 
where Granny Whitlow sat and caught 
her by the arm, and lifted her to her feet, 
and says he: “Get you gone, witch! 
What mischief are you brewing here? 
Get you gone, I sav!” Therewith, still 
holding her tight by the arm, he haled 
her down to the gate and thrust her out 
into the road. As he thrust her out she 
stumbled and fell, and her crock rolled 
into the ditch beside the road. 

But she serambled very quickly up 


from the dusty road, and so got to her 








feet. She spat upon the ground, and 
shook her fist at Deacon Graves (all skin 
and bone it was, and withered like a 
dead leaf). “Ah!” eries she, “ would 
vou treat me so! Well, then, you'll be 
sorry for this; for I curse you onece!— 
I curse you twice!—I curse you thrice! 
And if I’m sorry to-day, may you be 
sorry to-morrow !” 

Thus she said, and then she went away 
down the road, leaving her crock in the 
ditch where it had fallen. 


That was how the trouble began, and 
that was how Granny Whitlow came to 
set the evil eye upon Deacon Graves— 
upon him and his. In less than a fort- 
night afterward the best cow was taken 
with hollow-horn, and though they bored 
holes in both horns with a gimlet, yet 
the poor beast died inside of four hours. 

That was the first curse come true. 

A week afterward the Deacon’s fine 
gray mare was bogged in the diteh in 
the lower pasture, and sprung her shoul- 
der so that she was never good for any- 
thing afterward. 

That was the second curse come true. 

But the third curse was bitter and 
black to the very bottom. 


TT 
Deacon Graves had a daughter named 
Miriam. When she fell sick no one 
knew what ailed her. She grew very 
strange and wild, and if anybody asked 
her what ailed her she would maybe 
scream out, or fall to weeping, or else 
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she would fall into a furious rage, as 
though seized with a phrensy. 

She was a likely girl, with eyes as 
black as sloes, and black hair, and black 
eye brows, and red el 


and teeth as white as those of a dog. Sh 


" , ' 
eeKsS, and red lips, 


was promised to Abijah Butler, the son 
of Aaron Butler the cordwainer, and lh 
came up trom town twice or thrice a week 
to court her. 

He saw, as everybody else saw, that 
she was not as she had been, but was 
grown very strange and wild. For a 
while he kept his thoughts to himself, 
but at last things grew so dark that lh 
spoke very plainly to the girl’s father 
and mother about the matter. “’Tis my 
belief,” saws he, “that Granny Whitlow 
has bewitched her.” And neither Deacon 
Graves nor Dame Graves could find any 
word to deny what he said. 

One Sabbath day Abijah came out from 
town in the afternoon, and Miriam was 


in bed Nothing seemed to ail her, but 


she would not get up out of bed, but 
lav there all day, staring at the ceiling 
and saying nothing. Then Abijah stood 
up, and he said: “It is high time to do 
something about this business. If I am 
to marry Miriam, I must first know what 
it is ails her.” 

Dame Graves says: “ We non if us 
know what ails her. We've viven her 
mustard, and sulphur, and boneset, and 
nothin Z does he r any good.” 

“Well,” says Abijah Butler, “what I 
said stays wher I stuck it. Unless | 
know what is the matter with Miriam, 
all is off between us, and I am away 

So Abijah Butler, and Deacon Graves, 


and Dame Graves, and Patrick Dunean, 


all four, went to the reom where Miriam 
lay. There she was lying in bed an 


still as a log; but the moment they set 














foot in the room she cried out very loud 
and shrill, and snatched the coverlet 
over her head. Then she fell to shriek 
ng and screaming as though = she had 
gone mad, bidding them go away and let 


ner lic Ih peace, 


Deacon Graves went to the bedside 
and caught her very tight by the arm. 


‘Be still!” says he. “ Be still, or I will 


whip you! and therewith she imme- 
diately fell silent, and lay trembling 
| ‘ inv leaf 
Then Deacon Grave s, still hold ng her 
ight by the arm, says to her, “ What 
Is you?” And she said, speaking very 
ik and faint fror inder the bed 
coverlet, “ Nothing ails me.” Savs he, 


Tell me, are vou bewitched?’ and to 


tl she said nothing Then he says 
Pell me vl has be tehed 1¢ but 
still she would say nothing. He says, 


Tell me who has bewitched you, or I 
will whip you.” 

At that she began crying under the 
coverlet, but still she would not say any 
thing. Then Deacon Graves says, “ Tell 
me, was it Granny Whitlow who _ be- 
ind at that sh said 


witched you 4 
“ Yes.” 

After that they got the whole story 
from he 4 by piecemeal This was what 
she told them: 

One day she was turning the bread 
in the oven. The kitchen door was open, 
and a great black cat came running in. 











She struck at the cat with the bread-peel, 
but the creature paid no heed to her, but ran 
around and around the room. Then she grew 

trightened of the eat and climbed up on the dough- 


trough. The cat ran around and around the 
§ kitchen so fast that her head spun. Then the cat 
i was gone, and Granny Whitlow stood there in the 
kitchen looking at her. Granny Whitlow’s eyes 


burned like live coals, and sh said, og Move your 
arm!” and Miriam tried to move her arm and 
co ild not do so. Then (rranny Whit] Ww said, “ Move 
your other arm!” and Miriam could not move that 
either. She could not move a single hair, but was 
17) 


ike OHe Ih a dream, who tries to mov and cannot. 
” P Then Granny Whitlow plucked three hairs out of 
4 ‘ FF her own hi ul and came t Miriam where she sat 


= 
ih on the dough-trough; and she tied the three hairs about th 
wa girl's little finger. “ Now you are one of us,” says she, and 
: after that she went out of the kitchen, and Miriam came down 
4 rom the dough-trough. Ever since that she had been bewitehed. 
} sf Chis was the story she told, and after she had ended, her father tried 
- to say something to her. At first he could not say anything, but could 
miv swallow and swallow as though a nut stuck in his throat. Then 
; at last he says—speaking in a voice as dry as a husk, “ Tell me, hav 
1 ever been to the Devil’s Meeting House” 
H At that Miriam began to ery out very loud from under the coverlet. 
Deacon Graves says, “ lell me the truth, or | will vhip vo ‘ida There ipen 
Miriam from unc r the coverlet said, ** Yes onee or twice.” He savs, “* Who 
took vou?” and she says, “ It was Granny Whitlow teok me.” 
| Then Deacon Graves says, “ Let me see vour hand.” And the girl reached 
her hand out from under the coverlet. They all looked, and, lo! there was 
| a ring of hair tied about her little finger. 
| Dame Graves teok a pair of scissors and cut the hairs, and after that they 
: all went out of the room and left her. They sat for a while together in the 
kitchen, and were mor happy than thev had been for a long time, for they all 
‘ thought that now that the hair ring was cut from her finger Miriam would 
be herself again. 
By and by. Abijah Butler went home, and after he had gone, Dame Graves 
i cavs to the Deacon: “ You should not have asked Miriam about going to the 
: Devil’s Meeting House. and that before Abijah Butler. Who knows what he 
thinks! Te might never come back again, and then where would we find 
another husband for the girl?” But Abijah Butler was wonderfully in love 
with Miriam, and even this, and worse than this, did not drive him away 


from her. 
After that time. Miriam Graves was better for two or three days; then she 
became once more as wild as ever. By this they all knew either that the witeh- 


craft had struck into her bones so that she could not rid herself of it, or else 


that she had been bewitched again. So a week or so after that (it was then 
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middle of November) Deacon 


Graves went to town and saw DPDominie Mather 
. ’ ’ 
and told him the whole story from beginning to end, ye 
: - C7 
just as it was and without hiding anything vt 


When Granny Whitlow was tried for witcheraft, 
a great many things were testified against her that 
had never been known before. 

A little girl named Ann Greenfield testified that 
she had one time been down in Bedloe’s Swamp, and 


that she had there seen QGrinnv WI] tlow sitting at 


the root of a tree, stark and stiff as though she wer 
dead Little Ann said that she was verv much afraid, 

it she did not run away. She said that she stood 
and looked at Granny Whitlow, and by and by she saw 
something that came running very fast It looked 


ke a mouse running very fast among the leaves. She 
said it ran to Granny Whitlow, and ran up her breast 
and into her mouth, and thén Granny Whitlow came to 





life again and opened her eves. The little girl said that Graa 
low did not see her, but rose and went somewhere into 
\ her girl, named Merey Nail stified that she 
Granny Whitl ridin eross Fiel Clearing in the d seated 
tride of a goat as black as « | Mer Nailor afterward thdrew het 
testimony, and confessed that it : not true. But Ann Greentield’s 


testimony was true, and several other things that were testified were 
true, for they were never withdra 

Deacon Graves was in the crowd when Granny Whitlow rode to the 
gallows in the hangman’s cart. She sa him where he stood, and ealled 
out to him from the eart. “Ah, Deacon!” savs she. “is that vou? 
And so you have come to see me hanged, have vou? Well, then, look 


to vourself: the third curse is still on vou, and something worse than 


1 ° 


hanging will happen to you before the year is out 
Shortly after that she was hanged. 


They all thought that. now Granny Whitlow was hanged, Miriam would 


be released from the witcheraft that tormented her, but she was not 


Things went from bad to worse th her, for, by and by, they found 
that she would run away at night, no one knew whither. They set a 
watch upon her, but if the v did but ink two or three times, lo! she 


would be gone. 


God knows whither she went, but every time she ran away she would come ba 


hetwixt midnight and morning, all wild of face, but weak and wan as though 
she had ridden long and _ far. And always after such a time she would go 
straight to bed, and sleep, maybe, for a day and a nighi. Then she would wak 


and crave for something to eat, and when food was set before her she would eat, 
and eat, and eat like a wild creature that was starving. 
IT] 
Early in the winter the Salem wolf appeared at that place. Such a thing 
as a wolf had not been seen at Salem for thirty years and more, and folks 









eedieidhinae tlie, a "th chetestemneeanel 


a ete an 


were slow to believe that it really was 
a wolf that killed the sheep or the young 
eattle or the swine that every now and 
then were found dead and part eaten in 
the morning. 

RB if att rward evervbody knew 
that it was a wolf; for one bright 
moonlight night Eli Ilackett saw it 
as he was coming home from town 
meeting. A thin snow had fallen, 
and the night was wonderfully 
cold and clear and bright. Fl 
Hackett saw the wolf as plain as 
though it had been daylight It 
ran across the corner 
of an open lot, and 
so back of the rope 
walk. It appeared 
to be chasing som 
thing, and paid no 
heed to him, but ran 
straight on. And then 
he saw it again when 
it came out from be 
hind the rope walk 

it ran across Wid- 
ow Calder’s garden 
patch, and £0 into 
the clearing beyond. 
the wolf 
at different times, and onee it. chased 
Doctor Wilkinson on a dark night for 


ahove a half-mile. and into the very town 


After that several others saw 





itself, Then so many people saw the 
wolf that women and children were afraid 
to go out after nightfall, and even men 
would not go out without an axe or a 
club, or maybe a pistol in the belt. The 
wolf haunted the town for above a month, 
and a great many pigs and sheep and 


} 


several calves were killed in that time. 

Old Patrick Dunean and little Icha- 
bod Graves slept together in the same bed 
in the attic. One night Patrick Dunean 
awoke, and found that little Ichabod was 
shaking his shoulder, and shaking it and 
shaking it 

Says Patrick Dunean: “ What is it, 
child? What ails vou?” 

“Oh! Patrick Dunean,” says the little 
boy. “Wake up! There is a great beast 
running about in the yard!” 

“What is it you say?” says Petrick 
Dunean. “A great beast? Pooh! pooh! 
child: you have been dreaming. Go to 
sleep again.” 
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“Oh, Patrick 
Dunean!” says the 
little boy. “ Wake up, 
for | am not dream 
ing! There is indeed 
a great beast out in 
the vard. For first I 
heard it, and then I looked out of the 
window and saw it with my _ very 
eyes, and it is there running about in 
the moonlight.” 

Then Patrick Dunean got up and went 
to the window of the attic and looked out, 
and there he saw that what little Ichabod 
had said was true. For there was the 
wolf, and it was running around and 
around the vard in the snow, and he 
could see it in the moonlight as plain- 
ly as though it were upon a sheet of 
white paper. 

The wolf ran around and around in a 
circle as though it were at play, and 
every now and then it would snap up 
a mouthful of snow and cast it into 
the air. And every now and then it 
would run its muzzle into the snow 
and plough through the crust as though 
in playful sport. 
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that this wolf, 


but a man-wolf that was running loose 


pected was no ordinary 


among them. 


IV 

Late one afternoon Abijah Butler came 
out from town. Deacon Graves was. not 
at home, and so he went down to the 
barn where Patrick Dunean was milking. 
‘Patrick Dunean,” says he, “tell me, 
what do you think ails Miriam Graves?’ 

Patrick Dunean’s cheek was lying close 
against the belly of the cow as he milked, 
and he did not lift his head. “ Why do 
you ask me?” says he. “Go ask her fa- 
ther and her mother what ails her.” 

Abijah Butler says, “Her father is 
not at home.” 

* Well,” says Patrick. Duncan, “ go ask 
her mother.” 

“So I will,” says Abijah Butler, “ but 
I want vou to come with me.” 

“ Well,” says Patrick Dunean, “TI will 
go with you when I finish milking the 
cow.” 

So after Patrick Dunean had finished 
his milking they went together to the 
house, and Dame Graves sat alone in 
the kitchen at her spinning. Abijah 
Butler went to her and began speaking, 
but Patrick Duncan stood by the bench 
at the window, where he had set the 
milk pail. 

* Tell me,” says Abijah Butler, “ what 
is it ails Miriam ?” 

Dame Graves put her hand to the 
wheel and stopped it. “ You know what 
ails her as well as I do,” says she, “ for 
you heard what the girl said to her 
father.” 

“T heard what she said,” says he, “ but 
I fear me that worse even than witch- 








eraft ails her. There are things said 
about her,” says he, “that I can’t bear 
to hear; so if I am to be her husband,” 
says he, “I must know what ails her, or 
else I must break with her.” 

Then Dame Graves began erying, and 
says she, “ Don’t you be hard with us, 
Abijah Butler; nothing ails the girl, only 
that she walks in her sleep, and dreams 
she is awake.” 

Abijah Butler says, “ Where is Miriam 
now ¢” 

At that Dame Graves flung her apron 
over her head, and cried out: “ God knows 
where she is! She ran away half an 
hour ago!” 

After that nobody spoke for a little 
while; then Abijah Butler says, “ Where 
is Deacon Graves?” And Dame Graves 
said, “Tle went to town with a load of 
potatoes ; hell pe back by now, or in a 
little while.” 

Abijiah Butler says, “ Well, Vll wait 
for him.” 

Then up spoke old Patrick Duncan. 
“ Best not wait till the night comes 
down,” said he, “ for the wolf will be out 
to-night.” 

Abijah Butler laughed, and he turned 
hack his overeoat and showed that he 
had his axe hanging at his belt. He 
clapped his hand to the shining head of 
his axe, and, says he: “ How now! Need 
I be afraid?” 


Just then Patrick Duncan said of a 


sudden: “ Yonder comes the sledge! 
Now you can talk to Deacon Graves him- 
self.” Then in a moment | 
“Tow is this! The sledge is empty and 
the horse is running away!” 

Thereafter, in a moment or two, the 
horse came running through the gate 


e eries out: 
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with the sledge behind it, and the sledge 


empty and swung from this 
hat. Thus the horse ran past 


side 


the 


house with the empty sledge behind it, 


and 


] 
ana 


so down to the barn. Abijah B 
Patrick Dunean ran out of the h 


itler 


oust 


and down to the barnyard, and there they 


found the horse and the empty sk 


And 


the horse was all of a lathe 


sweat, and its eyes were starting, 


t was trembling in every hair. 


“God save us! The wolf!” « 
Patrick Dunean. “ Here is a bad | 


' 
ness . 


Too 
Sx 


and 


late!” 
) they both jumped into the sk 
Patrick Dunean turned the | 


about and drove away in a fury. 


so # 
and 
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half 


hey drove furiously down the 

toward the town. 

ell, they had gone a little mor 

a mile, when, all of a sudden, 
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horse stopped stock-still with a jerk that 
near threw them both out of the sledg: 
Che poor creature stood with all four feet 
planted, and it snorted and snorted he 


Abijah Butler stood up in the sledge and 


evening was then falling pretty fast, and 
looked. Then he eried out: “God o 
Merey! What is that!” Then he cried 
out again: “God of Merey! °’Tis De: 
con Graves, and the wolf is at him! 
With that he leaped out of the sledge 
into the snow, and even as he jumped he 
plucked away the axe from his belt. 

By now the horse was leaping and 
and would dash both the sledge and _ it- 
self to piece s, so that Patrick Ounecan had 
all that he could do to hold it in cheek. 

Abijah Butler ran through the snow as 
fast as he could to where the wolf was 


plunging as though it had gone mad 


worrying the man in the middle of th 
road, and he velled with all his might at 
the wolf as he ran. 

The man lay in the snow and the wolf 
was worrying him this way and _ that. 
The man lay still and did not move, 
and the wolf worried at him as a wicked 
dog worries at a sheep And it was so 
busy at what it was about that it paid 
no heed te Abijah Butler or to the 
plunging horse or to anything else. 

It did not appear to be afraid and did 
not flee away, so that Abijah ran to it 
and eaught it by the hair of its back 
and tried to drag it away from the man. 
And he yelled out: “ Hell-hound! Let 
go!” and therewith he struck the beast 


k with his axe 


a fearful blow upon the nee 
just where the neck joins 
the sh Ider. 

With that the wolf in- 
stantly let go the man, 
and whirled about sev- 
eral times in the road, 


howling and _ yelling. 
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over the wall, and 
ran away in a great circle across the field 
beyond. And as it ran, Abijah Butler 
saw it shake its head now and then, and 
whenever it shook its head he saw that 
the blood would sprinkle over the snow. 


Phen it leaped, velling, 


Then in a moment or two it stopped yell- 
ing and ran very silently—only every 
now and then it would shake its head 
and sprinkle more blood upon the snow. 
So it ran into the woods, and they could 
not see it any longer. 

They lifted up the Deacon and looked 
at his hurts, for there was still some 
light. and by it they could see how much 
harm he had suffered. He was cut and 
torn in shoulder and neek, and about the 
ears and head, but he was in a swoon 
and not dead, for he wore a fur coat, 
and the collar of the coat had saved him 
when the wolf worried at him. Old 
Patrick Dunean stayed by the wounded 
man, and Abijah Butler ran across the 
fields to the Buekners’ farmhouse. In 

little while he came running back with 
old Simeon Buckner and his two sons. 
Deacon Graves had not yet come fully 
out of his swoon, so they lifted him and 
laid him in the sledge, covering him over 
with the sheep pelts that were there. 

Simeon Buekner and his two sons drove 
the sledge home very slowly, and Abijah 
Butler and old Patrick Dunean went on 
ahead to tell what had happened. Neither 
said a word to the other, but each looked 
down at his feet and walked through the 
snow in silence. 

Vv 

As they came near the house they saw 
that there were lights moving about 
within. As they kicked the snow off 
of their feet against the door-step, the 
door was flung open, and there was Dame 
Graves standing on the door-sill. “ Oh, 
Abijah Butler!” eries she. “ Oh, Patrick 
Dunean! Come in quick, for Miriam has 
come back home and is sore hurt!” 

Abijah Butler and Patrick Duncan 
looked at each other. They came into 
the house. Patrick Dunean took the 
candle from Dame Graves, and they all 
went into the room where Miriam lay. 
She lav in bed with a sheet drawn up 


to her chin, and the sheet was all stained 
red with blood 
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Patrick Duncan came to the bedside, 
and catched the sheet and pulled at it. 
Miriam tried to hold it, but he pulled 
it out of her hands and down over her 
shoulders. There was a great, terrible, 
deep wound in the girl’s neck where the 
neck joins the shoulder, and the bed be- 
neath her was all soaked red with blood. 

Patrick Dunean cried out in a loud 
voice, “ Where got you that hurt ?” 

Miriam said nothing, but only covered 
her face with both hands. 

Patrick Dunean cries out in a still 
louder and more terrible voice, “ Where 
got you that hurt ?” 

Upon that she began whimpering and 
whining just as a great dog would do, 
and she said, “ Alas! I know not how I 
was hurt!” 

Then Patrick Dunean cries out, “ In 
God’s name, I bid you tell me how you 
got that hurt!” 

Upon that Miriam screamed out of a 
sudden very loud, and she eried: “ Tor- 
ment me not and I will tell you all! 
IT walked in my sleep, I walked out into 
the barn, and I walked on the haymow, 
and all the while I was asleep. I slipped 
from the haymow, and I fell on the 
seythe blade and cut my neck.” 

That was what she said, and she had 
evidence for it; for the next day they 
found that there was blood in the barn 
where the seythe hung in the corner un- 
der the haymow. But the blood was 
there because she had put on her shift 
and petticoat at that place before she went 
into the house. 


They have not hanged any more witches 
since they pressed old Giles Corey to 
death. But God knows how such things 
as this are to be prevented unless the 
world is rid of such devil’s crew. 

As for Miriam Graves, her wound 
festered and she catched a burning fever 
and died of it on the sixth day after she 
had been hurt, at three o’clock in the 
afternoon. But Deacon Graves got well 
of his hurts. 

Abijah Butler went to Providence in 
Rhode Island, where he joined business 
with his uncle, Justification Butler; and 
old Patrick Duncan went to Deerfield to 
drill a militia company, and was shot by 
an Indian who had hid in a clearing. 
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Hk vear 1809, the centenary of 
which is now closing, saw the 


birth into the world of a 
imber of destined to 
famous than did any other year within 
the last two centuries. It 
year not only of Mendelssohn and Edgar 
Allan Poe Oliver Wendell Holmes 
(not to speak of some less eminent per- 
sons), but also of four men likely to be 
remembered among the English-speaking 


greater 
men become 


was the natal 


and 


races as long as Finglish is spoken—two 
statesmen, Abraham Lineoln and William 


E. Gladstone; one poet, Alfred Tenny- 
son: and one man of science, Charles 
Darwin. The last named of these was 
the one whose influence spread most 


widely over the whole of civilized man- 
kind during his lifetime, and continues to 


be felt with undiminished force to-day. 
Yet, curiously enough. Darwin was the 
one among these four who was least 


known personally, for he lived in a pro- 
found retirement, wholly devoted to his 
studies. While men were in every coun- 
try reading his books and discussing his 


theories, his 


personality remained un- 
familiar to his countrymen. Tis life had 
been uneventful; or, to speak more ex- 


actly, there had been in it only one event. 
That event, five years long, was his voy 
age in the exploring ship Beagle, which 
was sent by the British Admiralty into 
the South Atlantic and Pacifi 
to survey the coasts and do other hydro- 
He accompanied her as 
and as the shores of South 
and the Pacific islands were 
then little known, he had a wide, virgin 
field for his ad- 
mirable opportunity for turning to ac- 
count inborn taste and gift for 
natural history. 

Edueation had done little or nothing 
to plant or nurture that taste. His fa- 


oceans 


graphie work. 
naturalist; 
America 
an 


observations and 


his 


ther was a physician at Shrewsbury, and 
he had received 
in 


instruction 
of the 


earlier 
grammar-schoo] 


his 
the 


ancient 
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town—-a school famous for turning out 


accomplished classical scholars especial- 


ly skilful in the Greek 


composition of 


iambie verses Darwin, hoy 


ever, had ho 
turn for Greek iambies. Indeed, he says 
in his delightful little autobiography. a 


and eandor, that he 
ind 


ting and un- 


simplicity 


mode! of 
had no tum for languages, and fi 
the study of them unintere 


When his 


he sent the youth to Edin- 


stimulative. father bheeame 


this, 


aware ol 


burgh University, which had then a 
broader course of studies than Oxford 
or Cambridge. Iowever, the Edinburgh 
professors took no hold pon voung 


Darwin, and as he showed no inclination 


toward ilar, 
his family proposed to make a clergyman 
of him, and he 
hridge University 
there and take 
England. Up 

] 


plaved no exe ntior al 


any one profession in partie 


vas transferred to Cam- 
that he might graduate 
‘hurch of 
ad dis- 


— oi } 1: 
alent, and no ilK- 


orders in 


till thi ime 


pt shooting birds 
ITe V vuld collect 
insects, al- 
distinguish- 
Cambridge 
only to the 
Latin classies, but also to 
mathematies, then the other chief subject 
of study in that uniy But at last 
his true gifts revealed themselves. Pro- 
fi ssor Henslow, an accon plished botanist 
and geologist, took 
on wall Ss An ] 
the vouth 


ing for any pursuit exe 
and ell 


anything 


cting obiects. 


but preferred and 
readv had become expert in 


species, At 


he continued indifferent not 


ing the Varions 
and 


Grer k 


‘ rsitv. 


Darwin out with him 
and through 
known to some 
Cambridge. He 
notion of tak- 
ITenslow told 
who 


excursions, 
him became 
other scientific men in 
had not quite dropped the 
ing orders when Professor 
that Captain Fitzroy, 
command the Beagle on the voyage al- 
| for a 


ready referred to, was lov 
naturalist to accompany the expedition. 
Henslow his 


him was 


king out 
friend, 


rememb« read yvoung 


then twenty-two years of age. Darwin 
jumped at the proposal. Captain Fitz- 
roy accepted him, though at first de- 
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terred by the shape of Darwin’s nose, 
which he thought indicated a want of 
force of character! 

The vovage lasted from 1831 till 1836. 
It was Darwin’s education, and furnished 
the basis for his famous theory. The 
book in which he recorded his observa- 
tions, and which established his reputa- 
tion as a scientific student, is a delightful 
book, which any one, however scanty his 
knowledge of science, may read with 
pleasure even to-day, when we know so 
much more about the places and the sub- 
jects of which it treats. Never did five 
years yield a richer harvest to any man 
than those years to Darwin and to the 


world. But while the vy gave knowledge 
and brought fame, they took away health. 
He had been a strong man when he 


embarked. But the almost constant sea- 
sickness from which he suffered when the 
little vessel was tossing on the waves 
so told upon him that when he landed 


his nervous system was permanently 
weakened, and he was never thereafter 
the same man physically, never capable 
of such continuous hard mental work. 


In 1839 he married Miss Wedgwood, and 
in 1842, being in fairly easy circum- 
stances, he bought the small estate of 
Down, nearly twenty miles from London, 
and settled himself there for the rest of 
his life, giving to his scientifie observa- 
tions and reflections all the time that his 
physical weakness permitted. Tle was 
tended with the most loving esre by his 
wife and helped in his investigations by 
his sons, some of whom have themselves 
achieved high distinction in different 
branches of science. 

It was there, at Down, that I saw him 
not long before his death. The house 
stands alone, in a hollow among the soft 
undulations of the chalk hills in a coun- 
try that can hardly be called beautiful, yet 
is pleasing in a quiet way, with its seat- 
tered copses and tree clumps and its foot- 
paths winding aezoss the sloping fields 
and along the hedgerows, a country in 
which a man might feel at rest and give 
himself up to meditation. About two 
miles off there is a beautiful park called 
Holwood, noteworthy as the place where 
William Pitt made up his mind (as he 
himself recorded) to take steps to put an 
end to the slave trade. 

Darwin chose Down for a residence be- 


cause, as his autobiography tells us, he 
* was pleased with the diversified ap- 
pearance of vegetation proper to a chalk 
district, and so unlike what I had been 
accustomed to in the Midland Counties, 
and still more pleased with the extreme 
quietness and rusticity of the place.” 
The house was what people in England 
call a “country gentleman’s house,” 
though too small to be deseribed as a 
“country seat,” and had a pleasing old- 
fashioned air about it. There were sev- 
eral greenhouses, in which the investi- 
gator carried on his experiments with 
plants and with those sundews whose 
insectiverous habits he described in a 
we ll-known book. 

Ile was nearly six feet high, but did 
not look his height, having in later years 
contracted a slight stoop. Every one 
has seen engravings or photographs of 
him. They g 


ve a very good idea of his 
face, for its features were well marked; 
and in elderly men the expression seems 
to become a part of the features. The 
form of the head, high and dome-shaped, 
was characteristic. and it showed all the 
more because nearly bare in front. <A 


long and snow-white beard gave him a 
venerable aspect. The nose, which had 
nearly caused him to lose the voyage on 
the Beagle, was rather blunt, more like 
that of Socrates than that of Julius 
Cesar. But the feature which struck 
one most was the projecting brow with 
its bushy evebrows, and deep beneath 
it the large erayv-blue eyes with their 
clear and steady look. It was an alert 
look, as of one accustomed to observe 
keenly, vet it was also calm and reflective. 
There was a pleasant smile which came 
und passed readily, but the chief im- 
pression made by the face was that of 
tranquil, patient thougutfulness, as of 
one whose mind had long been accus- 
tomed to fix itself upon serious problems. 
With this there was also a_ benignity 
and serenity which reassured the visitor, 
and put him, however deep his rever- 
ence, at his ease in the great man’s pres- 
ence. One could not feel constrained or 
timorous, because his manner was per- 
fectly simple and natural, with nothing 
to indicate any consciousness of excep- 
tional powers. 

Tt was my good fortune to know two 
other illustrious men of science, and per- 
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haps the most eminent among his con- 
temporaries, the German Helmholz and 
the Seotch-Irish William Thomson, after- 
ward known as Lord Kelvin, both of them 
mathematicians and physicists. Helm- 
holz was a smaller man than Darwin, 
but had an equally noble head, with a 
sedate and friendly expression. He had 
an air of solidity and concentration, as 
if he were oceupied in thinking out some 
long mathematical calculation with fixed 
William Thomson’s face 
was much more mobile. It was full of 


persist ney. 


activity, alertness, versatility, as of one 
wont to play quickly over a range of sub- 
jects, seeking always to discover something 
fresh. There was in it the look boti of 
the man of the world and of the inventor; 
and his manner had the same touch of 
vivacity. Darwin’s expression, if it had 
less animation than Thomson’s, and was 
rather that of the sequestered student, 
had also the keenness and sensitiveness of 
a mind which nothing escaped, which 
pierced below the surface, and was not 
content until it found ,the underlying 
cause. People who have ir more recent 
vears talked of the so-called 
of Evolution” as if it was a system of 


‘ doctrine 


philosophy applicable to history and 
economies and ethies as well as to plants 
and animals, have formed the habit of 
speaking of Darwin as if he had been a 
speculative philosopher. He did not con- 
sider himself to be that. He was a nat- 
uralist “ first, last, and all the time.” 

The weakness of his health reduced 
his writing time to little more than 
three hours each day, sometimes, indeed, 
compelling an intermission of all work. 
Accordingly his interviews with visitors 
had to be short. Among the topics on 
which conversation turned was that of 
malaria in tropical countries. He had 
asked me some questions about the 
United States, which I had _ recently 
visited, and the alleged existence of 
malaria along the Hudson River and in 
Long Island Sound. It was, I think, 
more frequent in those districts in 1881 
than it is now. He said that it was 
by no means necessary there should be 
marshy ground to produce malarial 
fevers. When in the Cape Verde Islands 
he had observed that when a_ heavy 
shower fell, such fevers might appear 
within two or three days afterward. 
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These islands, he remarked, are of dry 
voleanic rock, and in spots where ther 
were no swamps, but only rock or sandy 
and gravelly soil, heavy rains falling 
would be followed by an outbreak of in 
termittent fever. We are now able to 
explain such a fact. But in those days 
the part played by mosquitoes in carry 
ing these fevers had not become known. 
People supposed the poison was in the 
air. or might be some sort of fungoid. 
Mr. Darwin observed that if any one 
could discover a method of inoculation 
which would render man immune against 
malarial fever, he would rend r Gh UR- 
spea cable service to the world, entailing 
immense cotTninic reial and political COnSEe 
quenees. Many parts of the earth, as 
for instance nearly all of tropical At 
rica, would become available for perma 
nent settlement by white races. The 
prevalence of disease, rather than the 
mere heat of climate, was what retarded 
the growth of a country. 

He referred with great pleasure to a 
visit which Mr. Gladstone had paid him 
not long before. The Prime Minister 

it was the time of Mr. Gladstone’s 
second administration—had been staying 
a few miles off, I think at the house of 
Sir John Lubbock, and had walked over 
to call upon him. I doubt if they 
had ever met before, for though they 
were born in the same year, Darwin had 
studied at Cambridge and Gladstone at 
Oxford; their walks of life had lain 
wide apart, and Gladstone had given to 
natural science and natural history even 
less attention than Darwin had given to 
politics. Tlowever, they had enjoyed each 
other’s company, and Darwin dwelt upon 
the interest of the talk, adding, “ He was 
so perfectly natural and simple, just like 
any one else: he seemed to be quite un- 
aware that he was a great man, and 
talked to us as if he had been an ordi- 
The friend 
who was with me and I could not but 
look at each other, and exchange covert 


nary person like ourselves.” 


smiles. We were feeling toward Darwin 
just as he had felt toward Gladstone. 
To us he was quite as great a man, and 
no less delightfully unconscious of his 
greatness. 

His simplicity and modesty were in- 
deed among the chief charms of his 
character. He did not think of himself 
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es different from other people, and con- 
sidered his own abilities to lie not in 
uny exceptional gifts, but, as he says in 
his autobiography, “in the power of 
noticing things which easily escape at- 
tention and in observing them carefully.” 
“My success as a man of science, what- 
ever this may have amounted to, has been 
chi fly determined by the love of science, 
unbounded patience in long reflecting 
over any subject, industry in observing 
and collecting facts, and a fair share of 
invention as well as of common sense. 
With such moderate abilities as I possess, 
it is truly surprising that I should have 
influenced to a considerable extent the 
belief of scientific men on some impor- 
tant points.” 

Darwin once laughingly quoted to a 
friend of his and mine (from whom I 
have the anecdote) Sydney Smith’s dic- 
tum, “ Modesty has no more to do with 
merit than the fact that they both begin 
with an M.” That there is truth in this 
appears not only from the fact that there 
have been many instances of powerful 
and brilliant: men who were vain and ar- 
rogant, but also from a consideration 
of what modesty really is. It does not 
consist in a low estimate of one’s own 
abilities nor in a disparagement of one’s 
own achievements, but rather in a_ per- 
ception of how little each man knows or 
how little he can do compared to the 
mass of things he does not know and 
eannot do. In particular it implies, and 
this is what makes it an attractive qual- 
ity. a freedom from jealousy and an ap- 
preeiation of what others are and what 
they have accomplished. It is the absence 
of assumption or hauteur, the disposition 
to meet others on the common human 
level, which is winning and beautiful 
when one finds it in a great man, and 
which then becomes a crown of his great- 
ness. Such forgetfulness is rightly taken 
to mean that he is working for the dis- 
covery of truth, if he be a man of learn- 
ing or of science. or working for some 
publie worthy cause, if he be a states- 
man or otherwise engaged in practical 
effort. This kind of modesty Darwin 
had in the amplest measure. + is one 
of the best foundations for triendship. 
For friendship he had a genius. There 
is nothing more charming in the record 
of his life than his devotion to his 





friends and his ardent appreciation of 
their gifts. One of them to whom he 
most often referred was Dr. Asa Gray, 
one of the brightest luminaries in. the 
sky of American science. Another, even 
dearer to him, was that illustrious patri- 
arch of British science, who happily still 
survives to receive the reverence of two 
generations of his juniors, Sir Joseph 
Hooker. As TI have mentioned Mr. Glad- 
stone, I may add that he. in many re- 
spects most unlike Darwin, had a _ like 


modesty and loftiness of mind. He 
could not help knowing that he pos- 
sessed exceptional gifts. But he never 


showed either in publie or in private 
any disposition to assume airs of su- 
periority, and was, like Darwin, as nat- 
ural, simple, easy, and self-forgetful at 
the height of his fame as he had been 
when a freshman at college. 

After some twenty or twenty-five min- 
utes of conversation, one of his sons 
came in and carried him to lie down 
and rest. Talking fatigued him, and it 
had become necessary to save every mo- 
ment of strength that he possessed for 
his scientifie studies. Each hour was ap- 
portioned, whether to exercise or to rest. 
Exercise was taken by pacing alone, in 
the long cloak familiar to us from his 
pictures, along a cireular walk which 
ran round the grounds adjoining the 
house. Rest and distraction from scien- 
tific thinking were found in listening to 
the reading aloud of novels. This gave 
him constant pleasure, provided that the 
story ended happily, A tragie ending 
gave him positive pain. 

When Darwin referred, in the words 
I have quoted. to his “unbounded pa- 
tience in long reflecting upon any sub- 
ject,” he touched the chief cause of his 
suecess in investigation. He had the 
faculty of concentration, of keeping his 
mind constantly and steadily fixed upon 
a problem until he had thought out all 
the conditions, squeezed their instruction 
out of all the facts, tried and weighed and 
rejected all the hypotheses which explain- 
ed seme of the phenomena but failed to 
explain others. In an age of showy per- 
formances and quick returns people are 
apt to forget what may be achieved by this 
intense and unceasing application of the 
whole energy of the intellect to one sub- 
ject. Quickness in inventing hypotheses 
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and, still more, facility in expression, 


though they win attention and applaus 
may be pe sitive drawbacks to the com- 


prehension of the whole of a large or 


difieult subject, and to the discovery of 


fundamental principles and laws. Dar- 
win, while regretting his comparative 
slowness of apprehension, thought that 
in some ways it had benefited him. He 
has recorded a singular result of the 


exclusive devotion he had given to his 


studies in natural history, which at the 
same time shows how much besides a 
naturalist nature made him. 

‘Up to the age of thirty or beyond it 
poetry of many kinds gave me great 
pleasure, and even as a schoolboy T took 
intense delight in Shakespe are, especial- 
ly in the historical plays. Formerly 
pictures gave me considerable and music 
very great delight. But now for man 
vears I cannot endure to read a line of 
poetry: I have tried lately to read Shake- 
sneare, and found it so intolerably dull 
that it nauseated me. IT have also almost 
lost my taste for pictures or music. I 
retain some taste for fine scenery, but 
es not cause me the exquisite de- 
light which it formerly did. ... My mind 
seems To have become a kind of machine 


it d 


for grinding general laws out of larg: 
collections of facts, but why this should 
have caused the atrophy of that part of 
the brain alone on which the higher tastes 
depend I cannot conceive. A man with 
a mind more highly organized or better 
constituted than mine would not, I sup 
pose, have thus suffered. ... The loss of 
these tastes is a loss of happiness, and 
may possibly be injurious to the intel 
lect, and more probably to the moral 
character, by enfeebling the emotional 
part of our nature.” 

Their loss, if they were so lost, had 
not injured Darwin’s character or en- 
feebled his emotions, for his character 
vas one of the most upright as well as 
unselfish and amiable that were ever re- 
vealed by letters, or shone out in the 
conduct of life through manhood into age. 
He was a kind and helpful neighbor to 
the humble folk who lived round him 
at Down. loval and affectionate to the 
friends of his youth, always enjoying a 
friend’s suecesses at least as much as he 
did his own. The one thing which roused 
him to a sort of passion was his hatred 


tr cruelty r press ae i 

ived, on his visit to Brazil during the 
voyage of the Bea a loat fr 
slavery and for th | treatment of a 


] ’ " 
less advanced race by a higher or mor 


vigorous one. No one recognized mor 


fully the enormous difference between 
the various families of mankind: vids 
his account of the Fuegians But he 


had always a kind word for the ne- 
groes, and felt so strongly for them that 
len, in 1866, efforts were being made 
by J. S. Mill, John Bright, and others 


to bring Governor Eyre to trial for his 


troubles that had occurred shortly before 
Darwin felt bound, to the surprise of 
] st of ] friends T l the eomn- 
mittee formed to prosecute Evre. Ile 


searecly ever took part in pub 
and to join in this prosecution was a very 
mpopular thing to do; but popularity 
vas the last thing he would think of 

It is pleasant to remember the noble 
and benign aspect of the old man as 
Ilis face 


orthily expressed the candor and gen- 


he appeared at seventy-three. 
tleness and serenity of his character. 
Long-continued physical suffering which, 
though seldom acute, was never absent 
for any long period, had given no touch 
of gloom or moroseness to his manners. 

ve felt weary of 
life; and it may indeed be gathered from 
his biography that he did so feel But 
strength of character made him patient; 


He must sometimes ha 


and his intensely affectionate nature rest- 
ng upon the love of his family and his 
friends, had enabled him to retain his 
geniality and even a sort of cheerful 
contentment In his letters there is 
hardly a word of bitterness, though 
he was often attacked by those who 
knew his books only, or perhaps not 
even his books, but what other peo- 
ple said about them. The world has 
changed much in the fifty vears that 
have elapsed since the publication of the 
Oriain of Nnecies. and few now Kr vall, 
as those who read it in those days can 
do, the immense sensation which it pro- 
duced. Its effect in the field ot human- 
istic learning, in history, and in the his- 
torical sciences generally, has, I venture 
to think, been exaggerated. The idea of 
what are commonly ealled evolutionary 


processes was in thos scelences no new 
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idea; and though they, like every branch 
of study, were being affected by the 
progress of the sciences of nature, they 
had already for a long time before 1859 
been pursued in a critical spirit and by 
critical and exact methods of investiga- 
tion. But in all the branches of natural 
history and biology the effect was tre- 
mendous. Everybody who read anything 
serious read the Origin; everybody talked 
about natural selection. I was at the 
time an undergraduate at Oxford, and 
well remember how at breakfast-parties 
and wine-parties and on country walks 
we discussed the theory with the greatest 
ardor, and indeed with a_positiveness 
that was often in inverse ratio to our 
knowledge. It was the same all over 
England. There was a good deal of 
alarm created by the book, especially in 
religious circles. The mincs of think- 
ing people had of course been long oc- 
eupied by what used to be ealled “the 
eonflict between Geology and Religion,” 
so that the bearings of the new doctrine 
on the aceount of the Creation given 
in the Book of Genesis did not find them 
unprepared. Nevertheless the shock on 
the ecclesiastical world at large was 
severe, and much of the debate that fol- 
lowed at scientific gatherings as well as 
jn the press was hot, too hot for courtesy 
or for fairness. The most striking and 
dramatic combat between an ecclesiastic 
and a naturalist occurred at the Oxford 
meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science in 1860. 
Dr. Samuel Wilberforce, then Bishop of 
Oxford, having been well primed with 
facts and arguments against the doctrine 
of Natural Selection and Darwin’s theory 
generally, came down to the battle. He 
was a man of remarkable oratorical 
powers, with a swift and flexible mind, 
witty as well as acute and persuasive. 
He attacked Darwin’s views with even 
more than his usual rhetorical skill, 
ridiculing them and their author, and spe- 
cially ridiculing Professor Huxley, whose 
ardent championship of the Darwinian 
views was then raising him into fame. 
Turning to Huxley at the end of his 
speech, the Bishop asked whether it was on 
his grandfather’s or his grandmother's 
side that the professor was descended 
from an ape. A burst of laughter and ap- 
plause from his friends followed. Then 
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Huxley rose to reply. After setting forth 
with all his energy and of course 
with ample knowledge the serious part 
of his argument, he observed that the 
sishop had quizzed him on his supposed 
descent from an ape. For his own part, 
if he were obliged to choose between hav- 
ing for his ancestor an ape, or having 
for ancestor a man who, enjoying a high 
position and a great reputation, possess: 
ing brilliant rhetorical gifts and a fund 
of sarcastic wit, were to use that position 
and those powers for the purpose of ob- 
structing the investigation of truth, and 
pouring ridicule upon those who were 
patiently trying to discover it, “then, 
indeed,” he proceeded, “if I were obliged 
to make that choice, I would—”’ At this 
he paused, and added, “ But perhaps I 
had better go no further.” 

The turmoil broke out afresh in 1871, 
when Darwin’s book entitled The De- 
scent of Man was published. But. by 
this time people had recovered from their 
first alarm: and Darwin’s wisdom in 
taking no part in the controversy had 
helped to carry it into the region of gen- 
eral argument and quite away from him 
personally. Only onee, I think, did he 
answer an opponent in print. Though 
he was eagerly interested in the doctrine 
of Selection, and anxious it should pre- 
vail, because he was convinced that it 
was sound, and though he was ardently 
grateful to those who espoused and de- 
fended it, there was no pugnacity in his 
temper, little personal sensitiveness, and 
still less vanity. What he cared for was 
truth. Ample recognition was at last ac- 
corded to him by a host of scientific 
societies and learned bodies all over the 
world. In 1870 the University of Oxford, 
the traditional stronghold of orthodoxy 
and conservatism, offered him, along 
with Helmholz. the honorary degree of 
D.C.L., which the weak state of his health 
prevented him from coming to receive. 
During the last twenty vears of his life 
he was the acknowledged leader of 
British science, honored and venerated 
as perhaps no English man of science 
since Newton had ever been. That honor 
and that veneration are now accorded to 
his illustrious memory; and they are 
accorded by none with a warmer feeling 
than by those who were privileged to 
see and know him as he lived. 
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The Three Experiences of Le Vieux 


BY ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY 


I 
HERE frequently exists in a com- 
munity some individual who, justly 
or unjustly, is the object of sus- 
nicion and aversion, of whom children 
are instinctively afraid, and about whose 
life gathers a legend of mystery and evil. 
Souls being governed by the same inex- 
orable laws of action and reaction which 
reign in the world of atoms, such an in- 
dividual usually repays suspicion with 
suspicion and aversion with aversion, un- 
til mutual distrust becomes a fear on 
the one hand and is returned with hatred 
on the other. 

One evening of early summer such a 
man shuffled into the glare of the Café 
de la Régence, disappearing as quickly 
into the darkness which encircled this 
one brilliant spot of the great square of 
Freyr. At one of the tables which 
crowded the passer-by into the street, this 
black shadow, traversing the lighted space 
like a night-bird, provided a subject for 
discussion. A young lieutenant of the 
garrison declared him a harmless fool. 
The lieutenant had a frank, open face, 
admirably matching the light blue of his 
cavalry jacket. His neighbor, the linen- 
draper, who willingly sipped a glass of 
absinthe every evening at the lieuten- 
ant’s expense, and whose closely buttoned 
coat suggested the shutters which every 
night guarded his little shop, was of an- 
other opinion. He pronounced the man 
a dangerous character. 

“Gentlemen,” said M. Surbeck, the 
Commissary of Police, as he laid down 
a double-six on the adjoining table, “ you 
are equally mistaken. He is both.” 

Meanwhile le Vieux, as he was com- 
monly designated by mothers in Freyr, 
who utilized him for disciplinary pur- 
poses when children were refractory, in- 
different to the interest he had excited, 
having placed his sou on the counter of 
the bakery in the Rue de la Cité, and 
possessed himself of the black loaf for 
Vor. CXX.—No. 715.—3 





which he had come, was shuffling back 
through the deserted streets to the lane 
which wound between the vineyard walls 
to the river. 

A man without human attachments is 
an enigma. To be comprehended, one 
must have a past, either respectable or 
disreputable. To descend upon a com- 
munity without social passports, from 
nowhere, to have no sponsor, no visible 
means of existence, to possess nothing, 
even a name, is to set curiosity in mo- 
A man must 
have had a father, a mother. Who were 
they? There must be a beginning to 
everything. What was the beginning of 
this existence which, like a comet with- 
out antecedents, had sil ntly installed it- 
self in the orderly system of Frevr? 


tion and justify suspicion. 


The social astronomers of the basse-ville 
had in vain caleulated its orbit. Some 
fault even had been found with the 
Countess Anne for permitting the in- 
truder to occupy the ruined hut which 
vaguely recalled to the oldest inhabitant 
the ferry existing before the stone bridge 
connected Freyr with the opposite shore. 
Originally a mere shelter for passengers 
awaiting transfer across the river, its 
present master had converted it into a 
home. With complete disregard for the 
necessity of any legal forms of acquisi- 
tion, when oceasion arose to mention it, 
he referred to it as chez moi. Close wu- 
der the cliff, at the end of the now dis- 
used ferry lane, hidden by a wild growth 
of overhanging trees and vines, it formed 
an excellent retreat for one in whom 
the consciousness that he was avoided 
had fostered a corresponding repugnance 
to society. 

Except for his daily visit to the bakery 
in the Rue de la Cité, and an occasional 
détour to the red lantern which marked 
the spot where Madame Euphrasie dis- 
pensed tobacco, his presence in Freyr it- 
self was rare. These visits, however, be- 
ing always made after nightfall, added 
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to his sinister reputation. During the 
day he might be discerned from the para- 
pet of the bridge, a black spot under the 
chateau rock, in a curious boat of his 
own construction; and, later in the day, 
Dr. | erTroux or the Abbé d’Arlot, de- 
scending the path through the chateau 
wood, occasionally encountered him with 
the basket of fish destined for the 


Countess’s_ table. These fish were the 


mly known souree of the sous which 
found their way across the counter 
of Madame Euphrasie. Sometimes the 
Countess herself, sitting under the oaks 
on the terrace, wished to examine the 
contents of his basket. Certainly some 
ancestor in his mysterious past had en- 
tertained faint conceptions of the dis- 
tinctions which society had established 
between thine and mine, for frequently 
on these oecasions a well-nigh uneon- 
trollable desire seized him to wrench 
from its fragile chain the glittering thing 
vhich hung just below the Countess’s 
throat. Perhaps it was that same an- 
cestor who also implanted in his soul 
the deadly fear which restrained his 
hand—a fear, instinctive as that of the 
wild animal for fire, of something in- 
comprehensible but real, a ubiquitous 
power which, like an inveterate enemy, 
dogged his footsteps, and which was 
visibly imaged in his mind under the 
form of the Commissary of Police. 

It would have surprised the Countess 
Anne to know that the fires in the jewel, 
the mere weight of which on her bosom 
brought happy recollections, had kindled 
another fire which belied the opinion of 
the young lieutenant of chasseurs. Soli- 


tude and imagination, which nearly 
proved the ruin of St. Anthony, also 
conspired with the Countess’s diamond. 
In the long hours devoted to watching 
the eork floating from his line on the 
surface of the river, le Vieux saw this 
diamond shining in the blue depths be- 
low. Doubtless within those vast stone 
walls frowning from the rock above were 
countless such, as well as bits of blue- 
tinted paper like the thousand - france 
notes in the banker’s window in Freyr. 
At a distance the attraction of these 
things was insignificant. Their pro- 
pinquity obsessed him. Once in his 
dreams a whole shower of these notes 
fluttered down on the thatch of his hut 
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from the windows above the tree-t 
like autumn leaves. What wore into h 
brain, as the dripping water from th 
cliff into the rocks at its base, was th 
damnable iteration of these thoughts. 
Obviously either a diamond or a thou 
sand-frane note would be of dubiou 
value to him. To hold them in his hai 
for his own, to know them hidden und 
his roof, was the sum of his desire. Thx 
difficulty of converting them into an 
pleasure greater than their possession was 
so enormous that he did not even thin 
of it. Moreover, in the background 
loomed the shadow of that dread powe1 
called the Law, invoked by the inhabit- 
ants of Freyr as a blessing, but known 
to him only as the Commissary of Police. 
A plan, at first vague, began slowly to 
shape itself in his thoughts. 

It was while evolving this plan on 
late afternoon, as he sat smoking in th« 
doorway of his cabin, that an extraor- 
dinary incident occurred. <A piercing 
ery, followed by a heavy splash in the 
water at the foot of the cliff, brought 
him to his feet. In an instant he had 
loosened the moorings of his boat and 
was sweeping under the gray wall of 
rock in the boiling waters of the eddy 
known as the Cauldron of the Devil. A 
dark objec. before him disappeared and 
reappeared again. A few powerful 
strokes of the oar brought him within 
its reach. With a decision not to be 
suspected of a mind whose action was 
ordinarily so sluggish, he plunged over- 
board. Below, the river widened, cury 
ing along a low reach of meadow. Here, 
in the quiet hackwater, he appeared 
presently, swimming strongly and evenly, 
and, on gaining footing in the shallows, 
the dark object was clearly in his arms. 
Two small white hands were locked so 
tightly about his neck that he loosened 
their hold with difficulty. Stripping off 
the wet outer garment, he wrapped what 
he now observed was a little girl in his 
blouse and began to pick his way along 
the shore. 

On account of the cliff he was obliged 
to make the circuit of the chateau through 
the forest. As he proceeded he felt with 
satisfaction the beating of a heart be- 
neath the blouse—with satisfaction, be- 
cause it would be diffcult to explain what 
he was doing with a dead child in his 
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THE THREE EXPERIENCES OF LE VIEUX. 


arms. No one is more suspicious or more 
difficult to convince than the Commissary 
of Police. It was with increased satis- 
faction that, after reaching his hut, he 
saw in the bundle gently deposited on 
his bed renewed evidences of life. 
Stimulated by a few drops from a black 
bottle, by the warmth of a ragged cov- 
ering heated before a quickly improvised 
fire, the child’s eyes opened. It did not 
oecur to him that the image of sudden 
death, so recently present, was the cause 
of their terror. Had he not himself al- 
ways been a cause of terror to every child 
in Freyr? It was necessary to efface 
himself, to divert attention, to assume 
his best manner. He began to talk rapid- 
ly, incoherently, spreading the wet gar- 
ments with nervous unconcern before 
the fire. 

“The river is cold—naturally—even in 
summer —but a drop of brandy — that 
feels good in the stomach, eh? When 
I have dried this frock—what a pretty 
blue color it has!—and these shoes—ah, 
there is nothing so bad as shoes—they fill 
with water—and that pulls one down like 
a weight—it is true I am good for noth- 
ing—but have no fear—” 

The terror had gone out of the child’s 
eyes. “T am not afraid,” she said. 

He looked up, his blinking eyes filled 
with a dull surprise and wonder. 

“You are not afraid!” 

“Why should I be afraid? But for 
you I should have remained down there.” 

His face lighted up slowly. “Nom d 
Dieu! that is true. But for me” — he 
laughed aloud—“ you would have remained 
down there. And you thought of that!” 

“Why should I not think of that, 
Mensieur ?” 

The question plunged him in still 
deeper bewilderment. Holding the soak- 
ed clothing to the blaze, he gazed into 
the fire as if slowly digesting some in- 
credible statement. 

“Monsieur, now will you please take 
me home ?” 

Since when had any one called him 
Monsieur? He roused himself instantly. 

“This moment—of what am I think- 
ing ?—your mother—” 

“T have no mother, Monsieur.” 

“Ah!” He paused. He had committed 
an error. “ No—naturally—that is—but 
your father—” 


“Oh yes, I have a father.” 

“So much the better. There!” wrap- 
ping her in his warm blouse and taking 
her in his arms. “ Forward! Where does 
he live—this good father?” 

“Tn the Place de la République.” 

“The Place de la République? That is 
easy to find.” 

“Yes, at the Prefecture.” 

“The Prefecture?” He repeated the 
word as one who is in doubt whether he 
has heard aright. 

“Yes, Monsieur. My father ”—this a 
little proudly—* is Monsieur Surbeck.” 

He stood still as if stunned by a blow. 

“You are the child of Monsieur 
Surbeck ?” 

“Yes, Monsieur.” 

Closing the door mechanically behind 
him, he stumbled along the uneven path 
between the enclosing walls of the vine- 
yards. The Commissary of Police! The 
full import of this revelation did not at 
first disclose itself. It began to grow 
like a distant and approaching light. 
Suddenly he muttered aloud, “ What 
luck!” He did not reason this out clear 
ly—perhaps the logic was faulty—he felt 
it—that he held his enemy in the hollow 
of his hand. 

Thereafter he did not speak. It was 
now late. Lamps were lighted in Freyr. 
The Prefecture was quite dark. The 
child pointed out a little door in the 
moss- grown court. Unwrapping his 
blouse from about her, he stood her 
gently on the door-step, reaching for the 
long wire dangling beside the door. It 
was at this instant that the child, lifting 
up her face, said, ™ Monsieur, I would 
like to kiss you.” 

A servant answered the summons. M. 
Surbeck was not at home. Then arose 
exclamations, cries, the clatter of hurry- 
ing footsteps. In the confusion he es- 
caped. 

Bareheaded, his blouse over his arm, 
the imprint of a kiss still on his fore- 
head, he came before realizing it into 
the glare of the Café de la Régence. His 
clothes were still drenched with the slime 
and water of the river. A woman’s voice 
was heard from one of the tables, saying, 
“Tt is an outrage to public morality to 
permit such things.” He drew back 
quickly, but not before a heavy hand 
rested on his shoulder. 
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‘In what hole have you been digging, 
you sewer-rat ?” 

“ Monsieur le he said, 
humbly, “I have just pulled your child 
out of the Devil’s Cauldron. You will 


4 


find her on your door-step.” 


II 


; ; a 
Commissaire, 


The rescue of “ the little Surbeck ” 


pro- 
vided Freyr with ample material for 
gossip. The child herself was made to 
repeat every detail for the hundredth 
time. It was admitted that a good-for- 
nothing had for once been good for some- 
thing. But what a fool, te reject the 


good money which M. Surbeck had press- 
ed upon him; 
ordered by 


to refuse even the new boat 


the mayor! The verdict of 


the basse-ville was unanimous: le Vieux 
was “an original.” The Abbé d’Arlot, 
on the other hand, saw in this conduct 


that in 
soul there existed a seed planted by God. 
In all Freyr M. Surbeck was the only 
person who was not astonished. 
do not 
To be under obligations to such a man 
annoyed him. 


.r 
a proot of his contention every 


Enemies 


accept favors from each other. 


Should occasion arise, the 


occasion always present a8) his mind, he 
would no longer be free. That a per- 
sonal obligation should interfere with 


an official duty was inconceivable. 
Hardly a week elapsed, however, be- 
the confronted him. 
It arrived in the mail from Paris. Every 
employee in the Prefecture observed that 
morning that the Commissary, always so 


fore inconceivable 


methodical, so impassive, appeared agi- 
tated. At ten o’clock he closed his desk 
and left the Prefecture without explana- 
unheard-of proceeding. The 
bonne of the Abbé d’Arlot was no less 
surprised, on answering the bell at the 
garden gate, to see the Commissary be- 
fore her. Never before had he ealled 
the Abbé. As for that matter, he 
had never even been seen within the doors 
of Our Lady of Mercy. The truth was 
that, while a good friend and neighbor, 
he had never personally felt the need for 


tion an 


upon 


the restraints or consolations of Religion, 
which, in his opinion, like the Law, ex- 
isted for the benefit of that portion of 
society which came also under his super- 
For the Abbé he entertained the 
due to the servant and admin- 
co-ordinate branch of the 


vision. 
respect 


istrator of a 
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public service. It was in that capacity 
that he announced himself as the Abbé 
offered him a seat under the linden of 
his garden. So far into the morning was 
the interview prolonged that the Abbé’s 
bonne began to be concerned for the soup 
simmering on the fire. She had almost 
made up her mind to interfere, and had 
ventured to the fountain on the pretence 
of washing the lettuce. From this point 
of observation she saw with amazement 


that neither her master nor his visitor 
was speaking. Upon both these serv- 
ants of society a silence had fallen. Then 


she heard the Abbé say: 

“ Let us consult the Countess Anne.” 

Curiosity now banished anxiety for the 
soup, and while still under its influence 
the two men rose. 

“ After you, Monsieur,” said the Abbé 
— and behind 
them. 


the creaking gate closed 
If the Commissaire assented at once to 
the Abbé’s proposal, it was not solely be- 
cause of his desire to share with some 
one his The 
peculiar 
the social organism of Freyr. 


Countess 
position in 

Her min- 
istry possessed the authority neither of 
the nor of the Church, yet 
searcely less honored; for, as Dr. Leroux 
once sarcastically observed to the Abbé, 
her justice was finer than that of the 
one and her charity wider than that of 
the other. In certain perplexities, more- 
over, a man turns instinctively to that 
other court of appeal, whose procedures 


responsibility. 
Anne occupied a 


Law was 


are of a different order, since they are 
presided over by a woman. 

Seated in the high-backed chair in the 
little room which the Countess called her 
bureau, the Abbé stated the case. “ M. le 
Commissaire,” he began, “ was confronted 
with a painful necessity ”—the Abbé pro- 
nounced the word with great gentleness. 
“In the discharge of his duty to society 
he had investigated the civil status of the 
man known as le Vieux. This man was 
now identified. He had committed a 
crime—the Abbé omitted to mention its 
nature—for which he had been sentenced 
to a term of years. He had escaped. A 
complete dossier had been received from 
the Prefecture of Paris.” 

The Commissary nodded affirmation. 
“T have the documents here,” he said, 
tapping his breast pocket. 
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‘Give them to me,” said the Countess. 
Evidently she wished to examine them. 
The Abbé had not been very explicit. “I 
accept full responsibility for them,” she 
continued, opening the desk before which 
she was seated and depositing them care- 
fully in one of its numerous pigeonholes. 

‘But, Madame,” exclaimed 
ished Commissary, “I have my report to 


the aston- 


make. There are also my instructions.’ 

“ Make it, my friend, make it—in strict 
conformity with the truth. As for 
nstructions, that is another matter. | 
also will make a report to the Prefect. 
Consider your duty ended.” 

“ Madame la Comtesse is right,” 
je cted the Abbé. 

“T promise also,” she added, “ to restor 
these papers whenever in the di 
of your duty you require them 


your 


nter- 


you 
} 


charge 


: ” 
or me 


In fulfilment of her promise the Count- 
wrote to Paris. The reply 
Prefect was a model of politeness. 


ess the 
He 
/om- 
Her kindness of heart 
upon. The criminal 


most dangerous char- 


presented his compliments, to the ( 
tesse de Salignac. 
had been imposed 
in question was a 
He also appreciated fully the feel- 
ings of the local functionary. They were 
most ereditable. To man wil 
had risked life to save an only chi 


acter, 


arrest a 


d 
1 


woul 


was a delicate mission which he 

n no account impose upon a_ public 
servant whose record was_ irreproach- 
abl An Inspector was therefore leaving 


Paris that very day to take charge of 


the affair. And again he had the hon- 
or to beg Madame la Comtesse to ac- 
cept the assurance of his most distin- 
galished consideration. 

On reading this letter the Countess 


went at once to her desk and wrot 
ther, It addressed to General 
Paris. After relating the de- 
tails of the ease, she continued: 


an- 
was 
Texier, 


‘Of what clay, my dear General, is 
vour Prefect of Paris made that lh 


im- 
agines that our friend the Commissary 
ean hide his head like an ostrich in the 
sand while another is doing the work 


which he shrinks from himself? You 


or I would certainly warn our protégé, 


the bird 


is what I 


the agent arrived 


have flown. This 


and when 


would 
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you 


am 














OF 






do if I do not receive 
telegram 


send me. In 
] 


that ease, if I ever have the pl 


the you will 


asure ol 
will be from 
the bars of the prison which I see now 


trom 


seeing you again it behind 


window—for I believe 


a provision the 


Tr the re 
in 


the 


penal code for th se 


who hav effront 


ery to thwart the 
majesty of Justice. But I count upon 
ur influence the Ely sée, 


] 


“ Do you remember that autumn in the 


Vosges which I passed so happily with 
you? We were young in those days; you 
were thinking of the advancement which 
you have won 


and I of the happiness 
which I have lost. For the of 


your roof and 


those 
of 
old woman who remembers them, hurry, 
that p tit-bleu 


shall be 


sake 


dear hours under an 


my dear friend, which 


to-morrow afternoon | hour- 


ly expecting. 
ANN] DI LA 


Morre-SaLigNac.” 


Ilaving de patched this letter, the 
Countess’s thoughts reverted to the In- 
spector who doubtless was already on 


his way to Frey r. What could she do to 
the The bells 
of Our Lady of Merey were striking four. 
the 
visited the hospital. 


divert him in interval ? 


It was hour at which she usually 
Her donkey Balafré, 
in charge of the gardener, was already 
picking his way down the steep path with 
and flowers. Well, 


to-day she would not go. She would ex- 
those M. Surbeck. 


his paniers of sweets 


amine documents of 


They were not pleasant reading. Crime 
has its sorrowful as well as its sordid 


aspects. No, 
Lost 
of these incriminating witnesses spread 
on her desk, the 
ntly opened door startled 


they were not pleasant read- 
ing. in reflection, the sinister seals 
before her on her knees, 
of a g 
There is 


which sends a 


sound 
her. a way of opening a door 


shudder through one who 


hears it. Looking up, she saw a man 
with a knotted stick in his hand. 

Had the Abbé been able to look into 
that soul in which he thought to find 
the seed of the good God, his optimism 


would have been sorely disconcerted. <A 
bitter anger self reigned there. 
At every step le Vieux had taken that 
his way home, this had 

Why had he answered so 
Why had he cringed ? 


against 


night, on rage 


increased. 


humbly ? Because 
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habit had been too strong for him. 
Because, hatless, besmirched with mud, 
in the glare of those lights, in the 
presence of those people, courage had 
deserted him. And now this man thought 
to be quits with him for a few bits 
of blue-tinted paper! Ah, non! Nom 
de Dieu, non! 

The hand on his shoulder had effaced 
the kiss on his forehead. 

Slowly the plan which for a time had 
lain dormant began to take shape again. 
Nothing certainly could be more foolish 
than to reject the freely offered francs 
of the Commissary and to risk liberty 
for those locked in the strong-box of the 
Countess. One bird in the cage is worth 
two in the air. Was it a sullen rage 
against society which prompted him? 
The desire to defy at all hazards, in a 
kind of despair, that which crushed him? 
To explain the complex motives which 
lie behind certain human actions is im- 
possible, reason so often reasons irration- 
ally. In all the confusion of this sodden 
brain one conviction, however, stood out 
boldly. The hands of the Commissary 
were tied. It was inconceivable that the 
man who had seized him so roughly be- 
fore the Café de la Régence should ever 
again lay his hand on the shoulder of the 
savior of his child. This also was illog- 
ical. But it proved that the sewer-rat of 
M. Surbeck had a heart, since of the 


stoicism of Brutus he had no conception. 


He had not chosen the hour of four 
c’clock without due premeditation. It 
was the hour when the Countess, accom- 
panied by the gardener, was in town. He 
the daytime because the great 
Danes on the terrace knew him well. 
After nightfall they were less respectful. 
From his place of concealment he had 
heard the voice of the gardener expostu- 
lating with Balafré, who was wont to 
pause at the angles of the steep descent. 
The way was clear. He had also noted 
the little stairway which led from the 
service corridor. He had seen the Count- 
ess herself sometimes make use of this 
stairway when he came with his basket 
of fish. Evidently, then, it led to her 
apartments. At its head several door- 
ways confronted him. He chose the first 
one. One must trust something to luck. 
But first he listened. He heard no sound 
but his own breathing. On opening the 


chose 
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was astounded to 
the the Countess fixed 
him. His hand tightened on his 
stick and a scowl gathered on his face 
—the scowl of a man trapped, who 
finds more work cut out for him than 
he contemplated. 

“Come in,” said the Countess; “ you 
are the man I wished to see.” 

There was no terror in the voice that 
addressed him. The same astonishment 
he had experienced at the fearlessness 
of the little Surbeck possessed him again. 
He stood irresolute. 

“Come in, Monsieur Garat; 
something to say to you.” 

Garat! his name. He felt the clutch 
of the Commissary on his shoulder. 

“You were born at Rheims on the 5th 
of February, 1847—here is your birth 
certificate. On the 24th of December, 
1876, in the village of Vigny, you mur- 
dered the 2 zent of M. de Séze, who came 
to collect the rent. There were extenu- 
ating circumstances. It seems that you 
were a good workman, that your wife— 
but we will pass over these details, whose 
recital will afflict you. You were sen- 
tenced to twenty years of hard labor— 
here is the sentence of the Tribtinal of 
Rheims—and you escaped.” 

A spasm of anger shook the man from 
head to foot. “Give me those papers,” 
he commanded, advancing threateningly 
upon her. 

“ But, my good man,” said the Countess, 
“you are mistaken—these are only copies 
—take them—I give them to you willingly. 
They are of no consequence. It is with 
me, not with them, that you have to deal. 
And, I assure you, I am your friend.” 


door, therefore, he 
meet 


upon 


eyes ot 


I have 


“ Ah,” said the Countess, relating this 
incident afterward to the Abbé, “ how 
terrified I was at that instant!” 

But in le Vieux this quiet, even voice 
had worked a transformation. His as- 
pect, before terrible, became pitiable. He 
was again the accused, standing at the 
bar before his judges, awaiting sen- 
tence. And this woman had said, “I am 
your friend.” 

“We will arrange all this to-morrow,” 
pursued the Countess, seizing her advan- 
tage and reaching at the same time for 
the silken tassel hanging beside her desk. 
“See no one, do nothing — above all 






































: HE WAS AGAIN THE ACCUSED, STANDING AT THE BAR BEFORE HIS JUDGES 
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ngs, do not fly. If you 
Thérése ha 


maid who had answered her sun 


trust n l 


protect you. she said to 


ns. “give Monsieur Garat a glass of 
herry and—bring me one also L feel 
e indisposed.” 
LIT 
The following morning Inspector Joly, 


iving from Paris by the night express, 
e over the bridge from the neighbor- 
station, and at precisely eight o’clock, 
ving finished his coffee at the Café de 
Régence, strolled leisurely across the 
Prefecture. 
round rosy 


rare to the Clean-shaven, 


cheeks, he was taken 
the solitary waiter, who pocketed the 
left on the table, for a com 


traveller awaiting the hour when 


ree sous 
el ial 
shopkeepers removed their shutters. 
After the 

Girardon, M. Joly entered the archway 

There he 
that it 


success of his 


pausing to admire fountain 


found a 
was absolutely 


the Prefecture. 
te to the effect 
the 
ie should first consult 
le Salignaec. The word “ 
ed him. It implied 
ry to him in his professional ca- 


ssen ial to mission 
the Countess 
consult ” an- 


something de- 


Furthermore, interference of any 


nd was distasteful to him. But from 
le ‘ 


knew the danger of 


Having, then, made 


” 


expt rience he 
eglecting anything. 

he termed his “little dispositions 
the chateau plainly visible 
door of the Prefecture. 


set out for 
m the 
[t was one of his cardinal principles 
But 
the manner in which he said to him- 
now this Countess,” it 
that he did not 
rticular importance to his visit. 


ception 


to form an opinion prematurely. 


4 ; . Let us see 
attach any 
His 
him. A 


authority on the 


clear 


agreeably surprised 


ttle assumption of 


part of one belonging to the old régime 


there 


But 
was nothing officious in this interference. 


might have been expected. 
He was prepared also for possible flattery, 
a weapon he had frequently encountered 
The re- 
cital to which he listened was so frank, 
so direct and natural, that before it was 
finished he experienced the pleasure of 
flattery without knowing it. For this 
woman took him into her confidence, the 
confidence of her loving heart, without 
ears, without pleadings, as though he 


women having ends to gain. 


EXPERIENCES 





ere of the ie nobil He ad 
that he saw no objection to awaiting th 
reply of General Texier. 

‘Nor I,” said the Countes I} 


man will not think of escapi 


“That would be useless remarked 
M. Joly, a littl dryly ; “T have take 
my precautions.” 

“He is under surveillance, then?” 


“It is better in Madame.” 


nece ssary, | 


uch Case 


‘But it was not assu 


you. I myself told him on no account 


attempt flight.” 


The Inspector restrained a gestur 
with difficult, 
“You see, he came last night in tl 


room to rob me He stood there, at that 
door behind you, with a villainou STICK 
in his hand. Fortunately, I was armed 


with the documents of M. 
‘Monsieur Garat,’ I said, ‘I know vou. 
You the agent ot M ce ‘I 


murdered 
in Vigny on the 24th of December, 1876 


Surbec] 


A. 


Go back to your home and remain thers 
I will protect you.’ ” 


“a And 


there ?”’ 


you imagine that he is 


Between admiration { such 


courag 
astonishment at such credulity M 
whl 


LLiCss, 


and 
Joly was nearly spee 


“T think so. Naturally 


you are not 
inclined to agree with me. But I believe 
I ean convine you. Every morning | 
observe the smoke which rises from | 


I obs rved it to-day 
The Inspector smiled. Sh 
an excellent agent, he thought. 

“You see, Monsieur, I am not 


this man’s body. I vy 


chimne Vv. 


0 ild make 


think 
ish, if pos 
Freyr 
Surbeck and the Abbé 
know. What will 


a pardon avail him if all 


ing of 
to save his S¢ ul. No on in 
but Monsieur 
d’Arlot knows what we 
Freyr knows 
Noth- 


wait a 


that he has committed a murder ¢ 


ing. That is why I ask you to 
few hours.” 
“1 see,” 
ee The re is 
make of you,” she pursued. “ When walk- 
forest | 
braneh, ali its 
What will he do, this man 
have said, ‘Remain; I will 
protect you,’ if he should hear the branch 


Remove 


said the Inspector. 


another request I would 


ing in the observe how, at the 
rustle of a inhabitants 
take alarm. 
to whom I 


of a tree broken by your agent ? 


this agent at once, I beg of you; and 
sinee, in fact, it is I who guarantee you 
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your—” the Countess was about to say 
prey—“I will take his place.” 

“Tt shall be as you desire, Madame,” 
said the Inspector, rising; and as he 
crossed the terrace he remarked to him- 
self, “ Either I have been altogether a 
fool or very nearly an angel.” 

A few minutes later the Countess Anne 
herself followed him down the path. See- 
ing that she wore her hat, the big Danes 
began barking joyfully. 

“ Not to-day,” she said, as they tugged 
at their chains. “To-day I have need of 
another sort of protector.” 

After stopping for a moment at the 
Bureau des Postes et Télégraphes, she 
rang the bell which dangled in the inner 
court of the Prefecture. 

“ Would you like to spend the day with 
me in the woods?” was the proposal she 
made to the little Surbeck. 

“T would dearly,” replied the child. 

*“ And would you like to take some- 
thing to that poor man who saved your 
life?” she asked, as they passed before 
the shops of the Grande Rue. 

The child’s eyes glistened with pleas- 
ure. 

“Come, then,” said the Countess, en- 
tering the Maison Duval, above whose 
door were the imposing words Produits 
Coloniales. 


A man without work, whose wife is 
awaiting motherhood, whose cupboard is 
empty, in a fit of despair and anger 
seizes a knife from the table and buries 
it in the body of his tormentor. The 
learned doctor who performed the autopsy 
testified that the blade penetrated the 
heart. “He had no heart!” cried out 
the accused. This outburst, promptly re- 
pressed, emphasized in a dramatic man- 
ner the extenuating circumstances. Re- 
turning at the peril of his life after 
fifteen years of captivity, this man dis- 
covers no trace of child or mother. The 
only footprints left behind him are those 
on the pages of the criminal records. To 
interrogate too closely is dangerous. He 
therefore disappears beneath the surface 
of society as a drowning man disappears. 
Thereafter he is a dead man, alive only 
to his own consciousness. For him there 
is no To-morrow—only a Yesterday. And 
now that Yesterday rose up, menacing. 
And in the face of this spectre a woman 


had said, “ Above all, do not fly; I will 
protect you.” 

Through the long hours of the night 
the waters of the Meuse at the base of 
the cliff repeated these words incessant 
ly. When morning came he heated a lit 
tle coffee mechanically, as a man eats 
the presence of death. As the hours wore 
on, the reassuring words which from 
time to time he repeated began to los 
their power. He began to reason, and 
with reason came terror. “ Your name is 
Garat. On the 24th of December, 1876, 
you murdered the agent of M. de Saze 
at Vigny.” That was true. And since 
everything was known, everything was 
decided. He would be arrested. 

As yet he had not opened the door. 
At every sound he trembled. Yes, it was 
surely better to fly, while there was yet 
time—to escape suspense if not justice. 
Having reached this resolution, he lifted 
the stone under which his hoardings were 
hidden, concealed them in the lining of 
his trousers, and opened the door. Should 
he trust himself to the Meuse or make 
the circuit through the forest? Either 
course was perilous. Or was it better to 
wait for nightfall ? 

Just then a little girl appeared, run- 
ning from between the high walls ot 
the lane. 

“ Monsieur, Monsieur,” she cried, “ we 
have come to pass the day with you.” 


“T cannot tell you how those hours 
passed,” said the Countess to the Abbé 
d’Arlot, as they sat one evening on the 
terrace. “What diversions I invented, 
what terrible silences occurred, what 
glances were avoided. But for that child 
it would have been impossible—impos- 
sible. But in the afternoon they brought 
me my petit-bleu from the Minister of 
Justice. It contained only two words: 
Garat—pardoned. ‘Can you read? I said 
to him. ‘A little, Madame.’ ‘ Take this 
to Monsieur, my child,’ I said; ‘ it is your 
present to your savior. After that— 
well, truly, I remember nothing. It was 
a kind of delirium.” 

“And you are not afraid to have a 
murderer for your head gardener?” 
smiled the Abbé. 

“Really, my friend,” said the Count- 
ess, “T think more of him than of my 
two Danes.” 
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HEN the pages of this memoir 

have been read, and laid aside, 

and then in the course of time 
have been all but quite forgotten, there 
shall yet linger a memory that will stir 
when chance brings some passing men- 
tion of his name, or maybe at mere 
reference to the Secret Service. <A con- 
fused memory perhaps, a memory of 
countless desperate chances, of services 
that weigh heavy in the balance seal 

f Victory; remembrance ‘of his youth 
and courage, and, at the last, an ever- 

iestioning memory, vague as in the tell- 
ing, of that final unrecorded battle; but 
uutlasting all other recollections of the 
man there shall be this one concrete im- 
pression—Admiration. 

Who can quite forget such tributes as 
vere paid him by his generals ?—Sher- 
idan’s “TIT want him!” and the reply of 
General Edwards, “I would rather you 
would take my right arm than to have 
you take him from me.” Best of all, the 
splendid profanity of one among his sol- 
liers—a tribute rugged and imperishabl 
as rough-hewn granite, “ We think God 
A’mighty of him.” 


It is like a picture—that first story 
that begins before he was a soldier: th 
dusty chaise in which there stands the 
boy Young—he was searcely more than 
a boy even when he was commissioned 
Lieutenart-Colonel four years later— 
and at his side the solemn-eyed little girl 
of ten, breathlessly watching brother 
Henry as he talks, watching him to the 
forgetting of the horse she holds, and 
the place her finger marks for him in the 
book of Military Tactics, forgetful of 
the very crowd that hems them in and 
that stands with upturned, troubled 
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faces, For background to the picture 
the street of a New England villag 

flecks of in 
light on the dusty road, and the un 
clouded May sky; but none of these must 


elms, and white houses, 


be seen very plainly, for they do not 
count in the picture. 

The nation is at war and must have 
men—must have men. And the crowd 
presses closer about the chaise and rest- 
lessly listens, until its oceupants drive 
away without looking back, for the boy is 
already deep in Tactics and the little girl 
is driving. So, through the Blackstone 
Valley; in every village the boy calls a 
crowd about him, and at the end of on: 
day’s haranguing sixty-three men. have 
volunteered to enlist with him. 

But Rhode Island’s quota had been al- 
ready filled when he took the list to 
Colonel Slocum; and so he went back 
to his work in Providence, with God 
knows what of disappointment, and set- 
tled down again at the high stool and 
the ledgers in Lippitt & Martin’s. Sut 
already he had left behind him that 
unforgettable Adiniration 
Colonel Slocum sent for him, and on June 


impression 
G, 1861, he was mustered in with the 
regiment as Company B’s second lieu- 
tenant so pale, so. office-stamned, such 
a slender little lieutenant, that Wright, 
his robust captain, growled: “He will 
be flat on his back after the first march! 
What does that young man expect to do 
in the army?” Yet it was the second 
lieutenant that very night who silenced 
the angry, mutinous men in the bare, 
empty barracks of the Dexter Grounds. 
IIe might have stayed in the comfortable 
quarters of his brother officers, but in 
stead, grasping the situation at a glance, 
he shouted, “Tt’s about time to turn in, 
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boys,” and he spread a blanket, wrapped 
himself in his coat, and lay down on 
the hard floor among them. “ Lie right 
down,” he ealled, cheerfully; and the 
men, abashed, yet pleased and touched 
withal, lay dewn good-humeredly about 
him. That was the beginning, and it 
was like that till the very end—always, 
where he led, men followed with im- 
plicit confidence. 

Six weeks later, at Bull Run, they— 
the men of Company B—ftllowed like 
veterans where he led them—he, the 
second lieutenant. who was to have been 
fiat on his back; it was Captain Wright, 
the prophet. who oceupied the cot bed 
in the hospital, ill; the first lieutenant 
was absent. The acting captain of Com- 
pany B did not escape notice that July 
Sunday. One eye-witness says, “I can 
remember how small he looked, his sword 
trailing on the ground, his slight figure 
so full of fire and energy.” And it is 
said that fighting soldiers of other regi- 
ments paused and turned to look again 
at “such a boy in command of a com- 
pany.” Had he been a great strapping 
fellow, the fewness of his years might 
have passed unnoticed, but he was not 
five feet five in height, and very slender; 
it seemed that a child had come out to 
lead them. That he led them well is 
shown by a first lieutenant’s commission, 
dated July 22d. 

In a letter to his mother a short time 
after this he wrote: 


You say you should think it [the suf- 
fering] would discourage any one from go 
ing to the war. The fact is, no one knows 
what fighting is till they have seen it; and 
they that have, after it is over and they 
think about it, would like to see it over 
again. There is an excitement about it, 
there is a longing for it again that no one 
knows who has not experienced it. 


Much of his character will be under- 
stood that could never be understood 
without those pregnant sentences. Read 
them - again, for they contain that 
sentiment which was to be the _ lode- 
star, the north toward which the needle 
of his life was to point unswervingly 
till the end—the love of fighting and 
of danger. 

General Oliver Edwards—and no one 
knew Young better—has written: 
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It .was very rare to find a man who 
found in the most deadly peril his greatest 
pleasure, and who sought out danger, not 
only in the line of duty, but because he 
revelled in it. Colonel Henry H. Young and 
General Phil Kearny possessed this trait of 
character. 


Perhaps his crossing of the Rappa 
hannock at Fredericksburg had something 
to do with his first staff appointment 
Fredericksburg, where Captain Young 
led Company B—since November 13, ’61. 
his own company —over the pontoon 
bridge in the face of the fire of the 
sharpshooters. And with this appoint- 
ment, which detached him from his 
regiment, there ended his relations with 
the men of his old company. What 
the men thought of him one of them 
had told unwittingly to the mother of 
his captain. It was in the hospital at 
Portsmouth Grove, where Mrs. Young 
and her little daughter—the little girl 
who drove that day in the Blackstone 
Valley—had gone to carry comforts to 
the men of the Second Rhode Island. 
She had shown to her the cot where lay 
a man of Company B—his company. To 
the man, who had never before seen her, 
the question, “Do you like your cap- 
tain?” must have seemed an idle one, but 
it roused him as could no other. 

“Tike him, ma’am?”’ he cried, vehe- 
mently. “We think God A’mighty of 
him! There never was any one like 
him; the men would lay down their 
lives for him any day.” It was admi- 
ration—idolatry—like that that he had 
left behind him. 

It may be that in the staff appointment 
he foresaw the opportunity to commence 
the work that Sheridan has called “ in- 
valuable”; or perhaps, once on the staff, 
he merely drifted into it; but however 
it was, he began then his self-taught, 
self-sought apprenticeship to the Secret 
Service. Camp life grew irksome, and 
he went out between the lines to quick- 
en it. 

Once he saved a supply train from 
certain capture by raiders whose plans 
he had discovered. Discovered how ?—at 
what personal hazard? If ever he told, 
it was in some such unsatisfying manner 
as the story of fighting his way out of a 
guerrilla ambush is told in a letter to 
his mother: 
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I went out the other day on a little ex- 
pedition over the mountains—three of us, 
all mounted on mules. We went some six 
miles outside of our picket lines, and got 
in among the guerrillas after we had 
crossed what is called Carter's Run. We 
were fired on, but made out to get away. 
One of the boys lost his mule and equip- 
ments. The mule balked when they com- 
menced firing, and would not stir a step, 
and they pressed the man so hard he had 
to take to the woods afoot. I think that 
| shall explore that section again at an 
early date. 


And in another letter: 


A scout’s life is a dangerous one to a 
certain extent, but I don’t know, after all, 
that it is more so than a great many other 
positions. 


And all this time the duties of a staff 
officer continued, varied only by free- 
lance scoutings to gratify the longing 
for excitement; the other life was beyond 
him still, but he was reaching out to 
grasp it. Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, 
Rappahannock Station, Mine Run, Wil- 
derness, Spottsylvania, Cold Harbor—he 
was of the brigade headquarters staff at 
all of them. 

And then the Shenandoah, the valley 
in whieh the name of Major Harry 
Young was to be known and dreaded 
and respected in every household through- 
out the length and breadth of the valley: 
the place and the man were together; the 
ime was almost upon them. After the 
hattle of the Opequon—September 19, 
1864—Colonel Oliver Edwards was left 
in command of Winchester, and Young 
was his Inspector-General. It was part 
of his staff duty to familiarize himself 
with all the roads round about Win- 
chester, and he was almost daily in 
Confederate uniform scouting through 
the Valley; he was now on that in- 
tangible border line which 
the army scouts from men of the Se- 
cret Service. 

At this time there was in the Valley 
a body of scouts from General Crook’s 
‘ommand—a hundred men on detached 
service commanded by one Captain 
Blazer — who were engaged in a war 
to the death with the partisan bat- 
talions of Gilmor, MeNeill, and Mosby. 
Captain Young at every opportunity 
rode out at the side of Captain Blazer, 


separates 
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and from him learned much of the 
methods of such irregular warfare, much 
that must afterward have proved of 
incalculable value when he was head 
of Sheridan’s Secret Service. Later on, 
Mosby all but wiped out Blazer’s little 
command in a savage hand-to-hand bat- 
tle, in which Captain Blazer’s career was 
After that, Cap- 
tain Young adopted different methods. 
At one time he induced three of Colonel 
Edwards’s men to apparently desert from 
the Union army and enlist with Mosby, 
to whom one of them got so close as to 


closed by his capture. 


be even orderly at the partisan leader’s 
headquarters; but they must have ,been 
the wrong men for their opportunity, for 
nothing seems to have come of it, and 
Young restlessly turned to other schemes. 
A well-planned trap was. inadvertently 
sprung by a detachment of Federal cav- 
alry not in Young’s secret. Soon after 
this, Sheridan lifted Young up to so 
broad a field of endeavor that such work 
shrank to secondary importance. But 
that was not until he had outfaced 
Death in two desperate personal encoun- 
ters. Once was on the Front Royal 
road in the late afternoon of a summer 
day—one of those hot, dusty, breathless 
days when the great pallid 
clouds heap up, mountain upon moun- 
tain, then flush, then dull and darken 
into presagers of the coming storm. 
Young, alone, miles outside the Federal 
outposts, was galloping back to Win- 


cumulus 


chester from another of his lonely, rest- 
less seoutings—he seems always to have 
preferred to be alone; other scouts went 
out in pairs, he seemed fascinated by the 
desolation of unshared dangers. In the 
thick hush before the breaking of the 
storm, he should have heard—but_ per- 
haps the muttering thunder drowned the 
drum of the approaching hoofbeats; they 
turned in from a ecross-road close behind 
him—-a party of Confederate cavalry. In 
an instant the pursuit began. He tried 
to outdistance them, but the little gray— 
so often mentioned in his letters home— 
was tired, and Young knew it; he sud- 
denly stopped, turned at right angles, and 
put him at the wall; with a supreme effort 
the gray cleared the ditch, cleared the 
wall, and began the struggle up the long 
slope to the dense woodland that crowned 
it. Two only, on the fleetest mounts, 
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took the wall, and followed; the rest re- 
fused it, and after a moment’s confusion 
raced down the road to head him off 
should he come back to the road where 
it turned along the second side of the 
forest The two, shouting, were overtak- 
ing him; he turned on them and charged 
furiously down upon them, shooting as 
he rode; they fled, yelling for their com- 
rades. Then he rode into the shelter 
of the wood, and, but a few rods from its 
edge, he hid the trembling gray, and flung 
himself face down, burrowing into the 
leaf mould. 

The storm broke; day was stripped of 
an heur by the darkness; the trees grew 
loud in the rush of the wind, and the 
earth trembled with the unusually violent 
thunder. The Confederates came back; 
he could hear them above the lash of the 
rain—calling to one another and crash- 
ing about in the thickets. He had 
stopped so near the point where he had 
entered the wood that they did not search 
there; but they passed perilously close, 
and once he was sure they would find him. 
They gave it up at last and went away; 
he learned afterward from a prisoner 
that the leader, blinded by the lightning’s 
glare, had been dashed against a low 
bough and seriously injured. 

After a while he led his horse out from 
the dripping trees, and rode unmolested 
back to the army. 

The Valley was scourged with a plague 
of bushwhackers—robbers and murderers 
who had deserted from regular. com- 
mands of both armies and had turned 
war to their own advantage. There were 
verbal orders from General Sheridan to 
hang all those that were proved bush- 
whackers, and Young compiled a “ black- 
list ” of all such in the vicinity of Win- 
chester—their names and haunts and 
habits. On days when no other duties 
were pressing he would go out with one 
or two men and hunt down some of the 
blacklisted. The record of one such 
day’s hunting is still remembered—as 
much, perhaps, for the personality of the 
hunted as for the unusual courage of 
the hunter. It was known of the hunted 
that he had been a member of a Vir- 
ginia cavalry regiment, had had a sixty- 
day furlough in order to procure a body- 
servant, but that he had been absent from 
his command for more than nine months 





and was a deserter and a bushwhacker 
a murderer of prisoners; indeed, by his 
own boasts, known as the “ Prisoner 
Killer”; yet he could count on a scor 
of houses in the Valley for help and 
shelter, for he was a tall, handsome 
fellow, cool and audacious. Captain 
Young in some way found out that day’s 
hiding-place of the “ Killer,” and hur- 
rying to headquarters, he asked of Colo- 
nel Edwards a detail of two men; with 
his men he galloped away up the Valley. 
The “Killer” in some way escaped, 
barely escaped, and they followed, rapid- 
ly overtaking him. The “ Killer” fired 
onee, and a horse went down in a wild 
tangle of flying hoofs; the other riders 
leaped clear of their fallen comrade 
with never a look behind them. A bend 
in the road, and then out upon a mile- 
long straightaway; Young and the “ Kill- 
er” fire almost together; the second sol- 
dier pitches backward, and the “ Killer’s ’ 
horse goes down in a heap in a ditch at 
the roadside; the “ Killer” is down, then 
up again, and in a second is into the 
thicket. . . . When consciousness came 
to the wounded soldier he found himself 
alone; the faint sounds from the distant 
thicket told of a terrible struggle, and 
he stared stupidly at the point nearest 
the fallen horse of the “ Killer.” After 
a long time, when there had been a pro- 
tracted silence, the bushes parted, and 
there came forth the “ Killer,” white- 
faced and bruised and bound, with Cap- 
tain Young, carrying two heavy revolvers, 
grimly urging him forward. Neither had 
been able to use his weapons, but they 
had fought it out there in the under- 
brush, and by some marvel of fighting the 
fierce little New-Englander had con- 
quered a man over six feet tall, and 
heavy in proportion. Somehow he got 
his prisoner and his two wounded men 
back to headquarters, and there the trial 
of the “ Killer” was a short one; perhaps 
it had been better for him had he been 
killed there in the bushes! There were 
papers found on him that proved him 
beyond doubt to be the murderer of 
prisoners. Colonel Edwards sternly told 
him that he might live just so long as 
it took to dig his grave, and asked him 
if he did not want to see a chaplain. 

“T do not want to see a chaplain,” 
he answered, with as little concern as 
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tough the matter in no way affected 
im. “ Every man has to die once, and 

makes but little difference to me when 
vy time comes.” He was so wonderfully 

el and brave about it that Young im- 
etuously interceded for his life, as did 
r other staff officers. And just he re 

story told by General Oliver Edwards 
for it is General Edwards who tells 
he story—comes to an abrupt end, to 
ive one with an ever-haunting question 

is to be never answered. 

And now the years of preparation were 

an end, and the long, gradual up- 

rade lay behind him; in front rose a 

intain of labor—a mountain per- 
pendicular with hardship and danger; its 
peak a pinnacle, to which he climbed and 
carved his name there. 

The Northern Presidential election of 
1864 was watched eagerly. The suc- 
cess or defeat of the Democratic party 
vith its platform “The war is a fail- 
re” meant life or death to the Con- 
federacy, and they did more than watch 
the election. Kenly’s Maryland brigade, 
ith Sheridan’s army, had been permitted 

vote in the field; to Colonel Mosby 
as given the order to capture the 
hallot-boxes and prevent the vote, en 

ite to Martinsburg, from ever reaching 
Baltimore. The two companies of cav- 
alry serving as escort were fiercely at- 
tacked by Mosby when but two miles out 
of Winchester and driven back; it re- 
lired an entire regiment to carry the 
commissioners and the ballot safely 
through to the railroad. 

At the same time a citizen rode int 
Winchester and excitedly told Colonel 
Edwards that Breckinridge was advan- 
cing on the town with an army, and 
was within twenty miles already. Fd- 
wards forwarded the report to Sheri- 
lan, and then sent out scouts and pre- 
pared for battle. Sheridan in reply sent 
the message : 


IT am aware of the movement, but do 
not know what it means. My scouts fail 
to bring me reliable information. If the 
enemy attacks Winchester, fight him if you 
feel strong enough; if not, start your trains 
for Harper’s Ferry, put your back on your 
trains, and fight for them. Find out if 
possible what the movement means: the 
whole secret-service fund is at your disposal 
for this purpose. 


YOUNG. 





Colonel Kdwards answered that he did 
ot believe Winchester to be the objective 


) 


point, but if it were that he was ready 
Then he waited. When his scouts cam 
back with no definite information of th 
enemy’s movements, it was then that 
Captain Young begged Colonel Edwards 
for permission to try to obtain this vital 
information, and Edwards rel ictantly let 
] 


him go. He asked only for thre« picked 


men and four Confederate cavalry uni 
f 


forms—no horses, even, for he said that 


he preferred to mount himself and his 
men after leaving Winchester. Captain 
Young proposed to attempt one of the 
most desperate of all military necessities 

to join the en my’s marching column 
and ride with them until he had gained 


the information. To pass pickets and 


enter an enemy’s encampment is, so it 

said, easy; to join a column on a 
narch—and such a march!—has_ been 
found well-nigh impossible. Jack Sterry 
had tried it at the second Manassas, and 


Jack. Sterry had been hanged for it. 
Henry. Harrison Young tried the im- 
possible and sueceeded. How he did it 
would be told here, should be told here, 
with every detail of every danger met 
and overcome, for no achievement of the 
Secret Service is mor worthy of record 

only that the story is not known. He 
was one who reported results, not details, 
and if he ever related the hidden history 
of that journey it has died with them to 
whom he told it. But this is what he 
did—it shall be written simply, that 
every word may be remembered by all 
who love to honor American heroes: For 
two hours he rode with Lomax’s cavalry 
or marched with the infantry of Breckin- 
ridge. Forty-five miles they rod he 
and his three men, riding down three 
sets of horses, which they seized for re- 
liefs as they needed them. Yet it was 
all done in the short space of six hours, 
and when he dismounted at Edwards’s 
headquarters he bore full information of 
the plans of the enemy. There had been 
ample time to have frustrated these plans, 
but that Breckinridge’s return was so 
threatened that even then he was in hur- 
ried retreat with an abandoned purpose. 
Winchester had been but a feint; Han- 
cock, Maryland—there to destroy the vote 
or to break up the election—had been 
the real objective. 








Colonel Edwards himself took the re- 
port to General Sheridan. 

“That is true, every word of it, I be- 
lieve,” Sheridan cried, vehemently. “ Now, 
where did you get it?” 

Edwards told him how his own pro- 
fessional scouts had failed in the same 
degree as had his, and that his inspector- 
general, Young, had volunteered and 
had succeeded. 

Sheridan became greatly excited: “I 
have been looking for that man for two 
years, and I want him.” 

Colonel Edwards spoke slowly: “I 
would rather you would take my right 
arm than to take him from me.” 

Sheridan’s answer was quick, impetu- 
ous, eager: “I will make him a major 
and a personal aide-de-camp on my 
staff; I will let him pick a hundred 
men and arm them and command them 
as he likes, and report only to me. I 
will not take an officer of your staff 
from you without your consent, but—I 
want him!” 

For a time there was silence, Edwards 
weighing the offer, Sheridan waiting. 

Then, “TI will urge him to accept the 
offer,” Colonel Edwards answered. He 
had to urge him. For, though he loved 
the life held out to him, Captain Young 
refused decidedly to leave Edwards, un- 
til convinced that it was indeed a duty 
to accept a position offering greater op- 
portunities for more valuable work for 
the Union. 


The war was within five months of 
the end; but into that time there was 
crowded more work by the Secret Serv- 
ice than had been done in all the 
vears that preceded. They, say of him 
that Major Young never rested; to have 
done what he has done confirms it. 
Tt was as though there had been drawn 
a sword, keen, high-tempered, brilliant, 
that for the first time left its scab- 
bard and for the first time discovered 
its mission. 

Major Young at once commenced the 
organization of his new command; the 
men he carefully selected from those he 
knew best in Colonel Edwards’s brigade; 
also, he retained the seven who had served 
as seouts for Sheridan. The corps never 
numbered the even hundred; the roll- 
book, which was kept by and is still in 
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the possession of Sergeant McCabe, shows 
but fifty-eight names all told. There were 
few enough to answer “ present” when 
the five months were ended. That there 
were any at all is the wonder after serv- 
ice such as this, which must have been 
for the trying out of their courage; after 
such a test there could never again be 
doubt of it! 

This expedition was made within a few 
days after the men had been selected, 
dressed in the gray uniform, and armed 
with tvo revolvers each—carried in the 
tops of the high boots—and the short. 
terrible Spencer carbines. Night had 
fallen when they left the camp, and 
for a long time the men rode without 
knowing where they were going or the 
work that lay before them; then Young 
halted and carefully instructed them and 
told them his purpose. Sixty men were 
to attack an entire brigade of Con- 
federate cavalry! They rode on again 
in the darkness—perhaps blacker now to 
each man as he considered the desperate 
chances. After a time they halted and 
drew off into the edge of a forest border- 
ing a road on which Major Young had 
learned the Confederate column would 
travel; and there followed a wait that 
must have seemed endless—the dreaded 
inaction just before battle. The well- 
trained horses stood with drooping heads, 
like statues; the raw November night 
wind chilled as though a corpse had sud- 
denly risen and breathed upon them; 
and still the Confederates did not come; 
the strain must have been horrible. 
Then above the dry-bone knock and 
ereak of the bare branches of the forest 
behind them there came a new sound 
—the sound of a distant cavalry col- 
umn, trotting; the low rumble and jar 
of thousands of hoof- falls; the tiny 
jangles and tinklings of countless metal 
accoutrements. The advance passed in 
a shadowy flitting; the tired men riding 
in silence—only the noise of the now 
galloping horses. 

Young gave a signal, and the men stole 
out from among the trees, leading the 
horses; at the roadside they mounted, 
and waited. The head of the column 
approached, and they fell in with it and 
jogged along, slouching in the saddles 
as did the worn, sleepy Confederates, 
to whom they seemed but a returned 
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scouting party, dully noted, instantly 
torgotten. 

Major Young gave a shrill signal, 
whirled his horse about, and fired both 
barrels of his shotgun in the faces of 
the Confederate troopers. His men fol- 
lowed him; the shotguns roared like ar- 
tillery; buckshot raked the column, down 
vhose bloody lanes the Yankees rode at 
ie eharge, firing their revolvers on 


either side without merey. The attack 
coming out of their midst was a blind- 

shock to the Confederates; it was 
mutiny, treason, murder. The rest is all 

ld in one word—pandemonium. And 
all but one Union soldier came through 
hat charge down the entire length of 
the column. 

After that night, terror came to the 
Confederates in the Valley—not to the 
army, but to the army’s soldiers. pickets 
rode to their stations, and were not there 
vhen their comrades rode to relieve them; 
euards fired at shadows; men about out- 
lying eamp-fires huddled together closer 
than the cold could have driven them; 
from nerve-racked videttes would come a 
“ Halt-who-comes-there!”—and then an 
instant volley; Confederate patrols and 
scouting parties rode back to their own 
lines with more trepidation than up to 
the lines of the enemy. Yankees in gray 
were known to be hovering about the 
army always—were known to be in the 
lines, within the encampments; some 
vere captured; there were always others 
vho took their places. Most secret plans 
were found sooner or later to have a hole 
in them. 

Back at Sheridan’s headquarters there 
was one man doing it all—a boy. It 
ean never be told, for it was never 
known—the details of organizing the 
Secret Service ot Sheridan’s army of the 
Shenandoah, for it was all done in the 
head of one man, who was ever tireless- 
ly planning, quietly directing, inspiring. 
Of the work of the Service for the first 
two months, General Sheridan wrote in 
his Memoirs: 

[ now realized more than I had done 
hitherto how efficient my scouts had become 
since under the control of Colonel Young, 
for not only did they bring me almost every 
day intelligence from within Early’s lines, 
but they also operated efficiently against the 
guerrillas infesting West Virginia. 


YOU 
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He might have sat in a tent and from 





there merely directed - 
would have been work enough for any 
man; but instead, with every opportunity 
he was out with some party; fighting 


his “leave of absence.” his recreation 


But there were other ways in which he 
was to the enemy mor deadly. Wood 
bury (historian) says of him, “In the 


peculiar service in which he was engaged 
during the last vear of the war he had 


no superior in the Northern armies. 
Most of all, that sentence meant the ob- 
taining of information. At one time he 


lived for two weeks within the Con- 
federate lines, bearding at a house near 
Winchester as invalid! Through 
acquaintances made there he obtained 
the information he was seeking, and one 
day rode q lietly away with it. 

Imperturbably cool, patient, shrewd, 
with a quiet, easy way about him, yet 
frank and ingenuous it seemed that 
there was nothing he eould not accom- 
plish. It must be, too, that he had a 
mighty sense of humor; witness, the fate 
of the recruiting-office. He came upon 
it quite by accident, at a little hamlet, 
f his restless, lonely scout- 
ings. It was in full blast—doing a good 


while on one < 


business. He rode up, and dismounting, 
looked on in | uc lie placidity. 

“Come here! called the sergeant. 
“You're a likely-lookin’ young feller 
Young listened to 
the sergeant’s pleadings—* didn’t know 
but what he would some day—well, mebbe 
he would then.” More argument: sud- 
denly the sergeant had him—enlisted. He 

wore to show up at the appointed day, 


how about enlistin’ ?”’ 


and there was great applause for the 
sergeant. Did he disappoint the sergeant ? 
Never! 


Young’s own men—who 


Brought him more recruits 
‘enlisted ” the 
sergeant and all the scrgeant’s soldiers and 
all the assembled, hard-earned recruits, 
and the entire contents of the office. 

So often was he outside the lines that 
his disguises had to be changed and 
varied constantly; now it was one role, 
now another—private soldier, deserter, 
countryman, peddler, Confederate officer. 
Once, to test a disguise —that of a Con 
federate colonel—just before starting on 
a particularly dangerous mission, he al 
lowed himself to be captured by men of 
his own old brigade, who marched their 
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great prize back to camp in triumph. 
He demanded an interview at _ head- 
quarters, and they took him there; the 
rebel colonel never again was seen. 
For a long time it was a matter of much 
talk and speculation as to why the es- 
cape of so important a capture should 
go so unregarded by the General. 

There was another side to him besides 
the fun-loving; a seldom-seen, terrible 
side of cold wrath and pitiless judgment. 

A prisoner had been taken by Young 
and his men on one of the countless 
night incursions into the enemy’s coun- 
try; on the ride back the identity of the 
man was discovered by some of the men 
guarding him, and the whisper ran 
through the troop and grew into a deep, 
savage mutter as story after story of his 
eruelties and cowardice was repeated. 
One of the men spurred ahead to Major 
Young’s side. 

“To you know who your prisoner is, 
Major?” 

“No.” 

At the answer Young reined in his 
horse sharply. 

“What's that! That man is—?”’ 

The soldier repeated the name—the 
name of the leader of the most infa- 
mous guerrilla bands in all that valley; 
a man whose name brought to mind the 
memory of crimes unmentionable for 
their atrocity. 

Major Young rode back through his 
ranks. ... No execution, ponderous, for- 
mal, lawful, could have been more solemn, 
more awe-compelling than that swift 
blotting out, there in the night in the 
silence of the lonely country. 

Was it only chance that, a short time 
later, Young was given the opportunity 
to snatch back from certain death un- 
reckoned scores of Union soldiers, con- 
demned that hour to lay down their lives 
for their flag? There would be given 
the name of the skirmish (which in any 
other war would be dignified by the name 
of battle), but the name is lost in the 
crowded memories of the few who knew 
the story. But perhaps there will be of 
those who wore the blue one who will 
read this story to whom there will come 
back the memory of a morning with the 
regiments that lay on their faces at the 
wood’s edge, galled and torn by the shells 
constantly bursting among them, while 
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they awaited, restive, the order for the 
charge across the open and the attempt 
to scale the hillside from whose all but 
impregnable crest the battery thundered. 
Others there are, of the South, who will 
recall with heartburnings the loss of an 
all but won engagement. Here, perhaps, 
for the first time they will learn the 
reason. Some may now recollect having 
seen in the driving smoke a boyish, gray- 
clad officer, who in the name of their 
commanding general ordered the battery 
to take immediate position on the left 
flank—there to be utterly useless. Per- 
haps they recall the way he sat his horse, 
there amid the flying Federal bullets, 
until he saw the carrying out of his or- 
der, then that they had seen him gallop 
away—forever, leaving them, the dupes, 
to face their angered general. 

Young had carried to the Federal regi- 
ment the order to take the battery—the 
key position of the engagement; he had 
seen the terrible slaughter which must be 
the price of success, and he had not 
given the order. Instead he had formed 
a plan and told it, then swiftly donning 
his gray uniform, and making a détour, 
had entered the Confederate lines—at no 
one knows what hazard—and had come 
up behind the battery, to whose captain 
he had given a false order. The aston- 
ished Federal soldiers rushed the aban- 
doned hill crest before the Confederates 
could replace their guns; but as for 
Major Young, an unexpected shift in the 
position of the army compelled him to 
remain within the Confederate lines for 
hours in imminent danger of detection 
and capture—and death. 

Capture and Death (they should be 
written as one word for the case of Harry 
Young) never had far to come, for he 
was always at least half-way to meet 
them. Once he reached too far and fell 
in their path, and it seemed that at last 
they had him; it was only the gallantry 
of his men which that day saved him— 
nothing that he himself did for himself, 
except that he had won the devotion of 
the men who saved him. 

Tt was on one of those nights in Jan- 
uary when the army was in quarters 
but he was not. There was a Con- 
federate picket reserve at the Edinburg 
bridge, another at Columbia Furnace— 
isolated detachments far in advance of 
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of Baltimore)—Young told him that 
he should have arms, and added laugh- 
ingly, “T should enjoy a skirmish amaz- 
ingly; I think you and I could whip a 
small crowd by ourselves.” 

They were much alike, those two 
Harrys, and they seem to have developed 
a great admiration for each other. Long 
after the war Gilmor wrote of the man 
who not only captured him, but who 
took him to the very doors of the prison 
that held him till the end of the rebellion: 

He was a bold, fearless cavalry soldier, 
a man of remarkable talents for the duty 
he was selected to perform, possessing the 
qualities of quick discernment, good judg 
ment, and great self-reliance, rapid exe 
cution of plans, made to suit circumstances 


a sack of corn, as if on his way to mill, fool 
our pickets, and go out again without being 
suspected 

But it is net alone to give one on the 
other side the chance to pay tribute that 
Ilarry Gilmor has been mentioned; it 
was because his capture indirectly 
brought about the most audacious of all 
Major Young’s adventures. 

When he stood in the sleet that Feb- 
ruary night, alone—sixty miles from 
the Federal army—as sentry at the door 
of the headquarters of General Jubal 
Karly, commander of the Confederate 
army in the Shenandoah, he was the 
master adventurer of the war. 

In retaliation for the capture of Gil 
mor, Jesse MeNeill, at the head of a 


band of sixty-five 





rangers, had captured 














Gene rals Crook and 
Kelly from their beds 
in hotels in the heart 
of the large town of 
Cumberland. That, like 
Gilmor’s capture, was 
done by an armed party 
of men—a_ performance 
all dash and excitement, 
and with the penalty, if 
taken, of merely an 
enemy’s prison. When 
Major Young set out 
alone for Staunton a 
few days later to cap- 
ture General Early from 
his headquarters in the 
midst of his army, it 
was a deed that was 
akin to madness. By 
every rule of war he 
was a spy, and nothing 
could have saved him. 
What a story could be 
told by the man who 
faced death each mo- 

















HARRY YOUNG 


From a Daguerreotype taken at the outbreak 


as they presented themselves. Those are 
the essential qualities of a good scout. We 
never knew when or where to look for him, 
and yet we knew that he or some of his best 
men were constantly inside our lines. I 
have known him to pass our pickets on an 
old farm horse with collar and hames and 


ment of those six days 
and nights! It eould 


‘in On be told by that man 


and by him alone. 

What a story—of the 
difficulties met; the quick turns, both 
ways, of chance; of the unforeseen and 
the unexpected that leaped out and men- 
aced him everywhere; of the moments 
of elation when suecess seemed certain, 
and the lonely times when it was pit- 
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blackness to be so very much alone with 
the dangers! There is little enough that 
he ever told. He could have taken Early; 
for two nights he stood sentry at his very 
door while the faithless Confederate 
guard—with whom he had = changed 
places—went into the town sweetheart- 
ing! But with nearly sixty miles to 
travel in an enemy’s country, winter- 
bound, and hampered by a prisoner, he 
realized that sometime in the ensuing 
pursuit he must either free Early or kill 
him, and he would not wish to do either 

once he had him. Young afterward 


said to General Edwards, “ Had Early 
been guilty of murdering prisoners or 
of sanctioning it, I could and would hav 
taken his life, but I did not consider it 
civilized warfare to kill him under th 
i Did General Jubal Early 


ever learn who had guarded him as he 


circumstances.” 


slept ?—and ever after see in each sentry 
at his door a living sword of Damocles ? 

Young swung from plan to plan, but 
at last gave back the Confederate musket, 
and returned as quietly as he had come, 
empty-handed as to prisoners, but with 
much very valuable information. 

The spring campaign began; the end 
of the war was almost at hand. Sheridan 
and his ten thousand cavalry commenced 
the Second James River Canal Raid. 
The war in the Shenandoah was ended. 
It was monotonous work for the army 
the wrecking of railroads and the ruin- 
ing of eanals: the rain fell constantly, 
the roads were sloughs, the fields bogs; 
but all knew now that the end of the 
war was coming, and it gave them 
Though 


there were no battles for the army to 


heart to endure anything. 


fight, there was desperate work for the 
men of the Secret Service. Not in many 
pages could the stories be told, but in 
twoscore words Sheridan has written an 
imperishable record: 

To Major H. H. Young, of my staff, 
chief of scouts, and the thirty or forty 
men of his command who took their lives 
in their hands, cheerfully going wherever 
ordered, to obtain that great essential of 
success, information, I tender my gratitude. 


fen of these men were lost. 


March 27th the cavalry joined Grant, 
and very soon there commenced a whirl- 
wind of fighting; not a day without its 
battle, not an hour without a skirmish; 
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night-time and dawn and noonday, fight- 
ing, fighting. There was one chane 
for Lee and the Army of Northern Vir 
ginia—one chance to prolong the life of 
the Confederacy : to join Johnson in Caro 
lina. And then Sheridan’s ten thousand 
troopers at Dinwiddie Court House sud 
































HARRY YOUNG 


denly blocked the only way to the south; 
April Ist at Five Forks they drove them 
back, turned them west, ruined them. 
Petersburg fell on the 2d; the capital, 
Richmond, was next day evacuated; the 
Confederacy was down; Lee’s army 
futilely struggled westward—a_ fugitive 
army. All the time there was _ fight- 
ing going on, every move meant fight- 
ing, there was always fighting. It was 
no rout: when the Confederates turned 
Ol 


their pursuers, and the forces were 
at all equal, the Federals were near- 
lv always driven back until reinforce- 
ments—always the inevitable reinforce- 
ments—came up; then the pursuit would 
begin again. 

Neither seemed to know exhaustion. 
One was nerved by desperation; the other, 
exultant, buoved up by triumph. Troops 
that had marched all day marched again 
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nearly all night, and fought at dawn; 
and there were days of that. There were 
troops night marching they were, too 

rushing to the support of a single corps, 
that had been turned on and was !ing 
erushed by Lee’s army, who made the 
night aglare with their improvised 
torches of straw and pine knots and 
great fires by the roadside; and as they 
marched they sang and cheered like mad, 
and the marching bands crashed, and 
blared to their singing. God! Was there 
ever such a war with such an ending! 

And here, if never before, Young and 
his men served the army. There were 
a dozen roads the Confederates might 
follow, a score of turns to take that might 
lead to no one knew what objective: but 
fast as the fugitives moved, there wer 
on each road, at every turn, always the 
gray-clad Federal scouts, hidden, watch- 
ful; they all but lived with the Con- 
federates; so close did they keep they 
might as well have marched with them, 
slept with them: for they returned to 
their own lines only to report newly dis- 
covered movements. They had ever been 
brave, these scouts; now they seemed the 
personification of courage. It was not 
because of any change in the Con- 
federates—the peril was as great or 
greater than ever: witness—on the very 
morning of the surrender two of Young’s 
men were condemned to be hanged, and 
only the surrender saved them. 

Humorous incidents there were, too 
comedy cheek by jowl with tragedy, be- 
cause it was life, not a story. There was 
the capture of  Barringer—Brigadier- 
General Rufus Barringer of the North 
Carolina Brigade—who was captured be- 
hind his own lines the day after Five 
Forks. Dignified General Barringer! 
who drew himself up so haughtily and 
replied so coldly to Confederate-private 
Young’s cheery, “ Good afternoon, Gen- 
eral.” with a, “ You have the advantage 
of me, sir.” 

‘Youre right I have, General!” 
laughed the Major, as he drew his re- 
volver and demanded the astounded Con- 
federate’s surrender. The whole South- 
ern army was between Young and the 
Union lines, vet he and his men led Gen- 
eral Barringer and his staff to a Federal 
prison, although it took from two o’clock 
in the afternoon until dark to reach 


safety. And the very next day Sergeant 
McCabe and party —the sergeant re- 
splendent in the captured uniform of a 
Confederate colonel—met in the enemy’s 
lines a colonel from North Carolina and 
his orderly, and, as was fitting for two 
officers of such high rank, he stopped to 
pass the time of day with him. The colo- 
nel from North Carolina told of General 
Barringer’s capture by the Yankees—one 
of the staff had eseaped and_ spread 
the tidings. He, the colonel, did not 
exactly bewail the fate of Barringer, 
“for,” said he, “I am to command; I 
take his place.” 

“Oh no!” said Joseph McCabe. “ You 
do not take his place; you go to the place 

here he is!” And, sure enough, they 
joined their general. 

It is the last night of the war, but no 
one knows it. The countryside is full 
of aimlessly wandering soldiers, lost from 
their regiments by the rapid manceuvres, 
lost from their very armies. A small 
party of Federal officers struck the rail- 
road—the great foot-path to the strayed 
Confederates—and in the dusk sat watch- 
ing the passing groups of stragglers 
weary, dejected men without arms for 
the most part, who had flocked together 
for company; here and there were cav- 
alrymen, armed and mounted, yet they, 
too, rode as dejected and listless as 
any part of the procession. The officers 
drew nearer; the cavalrymen eyed them 
with uneasiness, and finally in the grow- 
ing darkness one of them stole up to 
the officers. 

* Get hack a little—vou might spoil it,” 
he said. “ We’re some of Major Young’s 
men, and we're leadin’ these Johnnies 
down the road a_ piece to where the 
Major's got a whole corral of ’em.” The 
staff party, hugely amused, circled into 
the woods and soon came upon Major 
Young and some twenty of his men with 
cocked carbines—holding passive and si- 
lent several hundred prisoners, to which 
the decoys constantly added. 

Farther down that very railroad—at 
Appomattox Station—others of Young’s 
scouts had discovered the Confederates’ 
four lost supply trains. Men of the 
Secret Service found them—that is re- 
peated, because it is usual only to re- 
member that Custer fought for the trains 
and took them. Sergeant McCabe was 
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in charge of the detachment that found 
them; he sent Jim White to report the 
find, and White has had the credit! Per- 
haps White saw the supply trains first, 
and so claimed the honor of reporting 
them. But Sergeant MeCabe was in 
charge of the detachment, and this is 
written that he may read it, and in it 
see an attempt to induce history to give 
him the place that, forty-five years, lh 
has grieved for. 

It has been said that Lee surrendered 
because of the eapture of those s ipply 
trains—that their eapture fixed the day 
of the surrender. 
know of their capture until after he had 
vritten and signed that last letter To 


General Lee did not 


General Grant he then said 

I have, indeed, nothing for my own 
men. | telegraphed to Lynehburg di- 
recting several train-loads of rations to be 
sent on by rail from there, and when they 
arrive I should be glad to have the present 
wants of my men supplied from them.” At 
this remark all eves turned toward Sheridan, 
for he had eaptured these trains with his 
vavalry the night before. .’. General Hor 
ace Porter. in Battles and Leaders 

Presently, at about four o’clock of that 
April Sunday, General Lee rode away 
from the McLean House; rode back to 
his men after signing the letter in 
which he surrendered the Army of 
Northern Virginia, from signing away 
the existence of the Confederate States 
of America. 

Thus was the end of the Civil War; 
and as an end to Major Henry Harrison 
Young’s Civil War service there stands 
this record no, not as an end, but 
framing it; just as a simple frame of 
dull gold comple tes and focuses a picture, 
so with these words of Sheridan’s: 

Ca ry H 
PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA, Apr g 
To Honorable EF. M. Srantron, NSeeretary 
of War. Washington, D. C 

SIR: .. . | desire to make special men 
tion of the valuable services of Major H 
H. Young, Second Rhode Island Infantry, 
chief of my scouts during the cavalry expe 
dition from Winchester, Virginia, to the 
James River. His personal gallantry and 
numerous conflicts with the enemy won 
the admiration of the whole eommand 
In the late campaign from Petersburg 
to Appomattox Court House he kept 
me constantly informed of the movements 
of the enemy and brought in prisoners, 
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from brigadier-generals down The infor 

mation obtained through him was invalu- 

able I earnestly request that he be made 
a lieutenant-colonel by brevet 
Very respectfully, 

You 


Signed P. HH. SHERIDAN, 


obedient servant, 


Major-General, Commanding 


What remains to be told is all too brief. 
He did not go back to Providence with 
the men of the Seeond Rhode Island; 
there came the chance to prolong for a 
few months the life of adventure, and 
le hailed it gladly. 

With the end of the Civil War, the 
administration turned its attention to the 
French in Mexico The Liberals defeat 
d at nearly every point, impoverished, 
split into factions—were in a desperate 
plight; Maximilian and the Tmiyx rialists 
vere ever hi re in the aseendant 


Shi ridan at the head oft an army of 


observation was sent to Brownsville at 
the mouth of the Rio Grande; and Colo 
nel Young, taking four of his most trusty 


men, went vith him. 

In Brownsvill 
vajal, wily and subtle and old, then 
, 


leadk r of the Libe rals, and to him he 
recommended Young “as a confidential 


Sheridan met Cara 


man, whom he could rely upon as a 


{ 


* go-between ” communieating with 


our people at Brownsville, and whom he 
could trust to keep him informed of: the 
affairs in his own country as_ well.” 
Caravajal saw Young, and, first assuring 


that his plan had the coneurrence 


im 
f General Sheridan, proposed a scheme, 
vhich, God knows why, won him; it 
vas that Young should raise, equip, 
and command a band of picked men 
to aet as body-guard for Caravajal. 
Perhaps the plan awoke in him the 
sleeping spirit of a soldier of fortune; 
perhaps it was a nobler, more Quixotic 
lesire to aid the struggling Mexican 
patriots But he took the $7,000 fur- 
nished him and hurriel to New Orleans, 
whe re he quickly raised and equipped 
his company: 

Then Sheridan, who for a fortnight 
had been in the interior of Texas, came 
hack to New Orleans Of their inter- 
view Sheridan writes in his Memoirs: 

I at once condemned the whole busi- 
ness, but hel was so deeply involved 


in the transaction. he said. that he could 
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not withdraw without dishonor, and with 
tears in his eyes he besought me to help 


him He told me he had entered upon the 
adventure in the firm belief that I would 
countenance it that the men and their 


equipment were on his hands; that he must 
make good his word at all hazards; and 
that while I need not approve, yet I must 
go far enough to consent to the departure 
of the men, and to loan him the money 
necessary to provision his party and hire 
a schooner to carry them to Brazos. It was 
hard indeed to resist the appeals of this man, 
who had served me so long and so _ well, 
and the result of his pleading was that | 
gave him permission to sail and also loaned 
him the sum asked for; but I have never 
ceased to regret my consent, for misfortune 
fell upon the enterprise almost from its 
inception 


At Brownsville. over across the Gulf, 
Young and his men, about fifty in num- 
ber, were met by the first hot breath of 
disaster. Caravajal had been deposed, 
and his snecessor, Canales, refused to 
accept their services. After that all is 
confusion to the very end. Young was 
without money to take his men back to 
New Orleans, without money to buy 
even food for them. He and his men 
pushed on desperately to reach the camp 
of General Escobedo, leader of another 
faction; they kept on the American side 
of the Rio Grande, proposing to cross 
into Mexico near Ringgold Barracks. 

Far in advance there had been spread 
their storv—who they were and what 
they did there, and where and why they 
were coming. They stood absolutely 
alone; the law of neutrality eut them 
off from all succor from their country- 
men as completely as though they were 
outeasts: for the time they were men 
who had no country. 

Re negade Mexican rancheros, Gi- 
Confederates, mereenaries, bandits—all 
swarmed down to the river to head off 
the desperate little band. From the bat- 
tle there came back—rumor, only rumor. 
Whether they were at last attacked and 
turned on their pursuers, Whether in de- 
spair they tried to cross to cut their way 
through—it is told one way, it is told 
the other. 

The little girl who drove that day in 
the Blackstone Valley has written of the 


years that she and the mother waited 
for tidings. They had seen the report 
first in a newspaper—had read it to- 
gether; neither would believe it, and for 
years each buoyed up the other. 


It was a sad time indeed when his let 
ters ceased coming, and when all efforts 
to find him proved unavailing. ... Although 
1 know that no tidings of him have cheered 
us in thirteen years, still I cannot con- 
scientiously say that I believe him dead. 1 
have no foundation on which to build hope, 
indeed, unless it be the private conviction 
of General Sheridan 

Sheridan, indeed, seems to have been 
as stubborn as they in his belief that 
Young had in some way crossed the 
river. He had immediately contradicted 
the first report that he had been killed: 
Young had been seen,in Monterey. To 
General Edwards he wrote, “I cannot 
bear to think of him as dead, and yet 
hope to see him.” 

And even after more than two years, 
in a letter to the mother, he said: “ Still 

I am inelined to the belief that 
he is living. I merely state that as my 
conviction.” But as the years passed 
and brought no definite tidings he gave 
up, and in his Memoirs, written some 
twenty vears later, he sets down the sift- 


ings of rumor: 


They were attacked Being on Amer- 
ican soil Young forbade his men to return 
the fire and bent all his efforts to getting 
them over the river; but in this attempt 
they were broken up and became completely 
demoralized. A number of the men were 
drowned while swimming the river. Young 
himself was shot and killed, a few were 
captured, and those who escaped—about 
twenty in all finally joined Escobedo, but 
in such a plight as to be of little use. 


But there are other versions equally 
positive as Sheridan’s—only different. 
And thus it must remain, perhaps till 
the end of time—like an unfinished pic- 
ture, abandoned, forgotten by the artist. 


There is the hot, glaring sand; and the 
hot, empty sky; between, the cruel and 
sparkling river; but of the figures that 
were to have peopled the painting and 
given it life and told its story, there is 
but a blur of meaningless paint and raw 
uncovered canvas. 
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The Knife 


BY 


HE children went to the seasid 
7 for a month, and lived in a 

flint village on the bare windy 
chalk Downs, quite thirty miles away from 
home. They made friends with an old 
shephe rd, called Mr. Dudeney, 
known their father when their father was 
He did not talk Vike 


people in the Weald of Sussex, 


who hac 


the ir own 


and he 


little. 


used different names for farm things, 
but he understood how they felt, and 
let them go with him. IIe had a 
tiny cottage about half a mile from 
the village, where his wife made mead 
from thyme honey, and nursed sick 


lambs in front of a coal fire, while 
Old Jim, who was Mr. Dudeney’s sheep- 
father, lav at the They 


brought up beef bones for Old Jim (vou 


door. 


dow’s 


must never give a sheep - dog mutton 
hones). and if Mr. Dudeney happened to 


be far in the Downs, Mrs. 
tell the take them to 
he did. 

One 


Dudeney would 
dog to him, and 


August afternoon, when the vil- 
lage water-cart had made the street smell 
specially townified, they went to look for 
their shepherd as usual, and, as usual, 
Old Jim erawled over the door-step and 
The sun was hot, 


the dry grass was very slippery, and the 


took them in charge. 


distances were very distant. 





RUDY ARD 





and the Naked Chalk 


KIPLING 


the sea,” said Una, 
the shade of a 


“Tou 


you g 


“It’s just like 
Old Jim halted in 
lonely flint barn on a 


W he n 


bare rise, 


see where vou’re going, and ) 


there, and there’s nothing between.” 
“When we 


get home I shall sit in the woods all day,” 


Dan slipped off his shoes. 


he said 
“Wuft!” 
ready, 
stretch of turf. 
his beef bone. 
‘Not yet,” said Dan. “ Where’s 
Dudeney? Where’s master?” 
Old Jim looked as if he thought they 
were mad, and 
“ Don’t 
“Tm 
a desert.” 
“ Show, 


said Old Jim, to show he was 
struck across a long rolling 


Pres ntly he 


and 
for 


acl | 
asKet 


Mr. 


asked again. 
Una eried 


howling in 


hiin,” 


left 


vou give it 


not going to be 
! Show!” said Dan, for 
the Downs seemed as bare as the palm of 
your hand. 

Old Jim sighed—and trotted forward. 
Soon they spied the blob of Mr. Dudeney’s 
hat against the sky a long 

“Right! All right!” said Dan. Old 
Jim wheeled round, took his bone ecare- 
fully hetween his blunted teeth 


box 


way off. 


and re- 


turned to the shadow of the old barn, 
looking just like a wolf. The children 
went on. Two kestrels hung bivvering 


and squealing above them. 
Rudyard Kipli 


A gull appr (dl 











lazily along the white edge of the cliffs. 
The curves of the Downs shook a little 
n the heat, and so did Mr. Dudeney’s 
distant head. 

They walked toward it very slowly and 
found themselves staring into a_horse- 
shoe-shaped hollow a hundred feet deep, 


whose steep sides were laced with tangled 


heep-tracks The flock grazed on the 
tlat at the bottom. under charge of 


Young Jim. Mr. Dudeney sat comfort- 
ibly knitting on the edge of the slop 
his crook between his knees. They told 
him what Old Jim had done. 

Ah. he thought vou could s« 
as soon as he did The eloseter vou be 
to the turf the more you see things. You 
look warm-like.” said Mr. Dudeney 


‘We be” said Una, flopping down. 


me here, The shadow 
‘ll begin to stretch out in a little while, 
and a heat-shake o° wind will come up 
with it that “Il overlay vour eyes like 
much wool.” 

‘We don’t want to 


so 


sleep,” said Una, 
indignantly; but she settled herself as 
she spoke, in the first strip of early 
afternoon shade 


‘(cy COUTS( not. You eome to talk 


vith me same as vour father used. He 
didn’t need no dog to guide 
Norton Pit.” 


him to 
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* Well, he belonged here,” said Dan, and 
laid nimself down at length on the turf. 

‘He did. And what beats me is why 
he went off to live among them messy 
trees in the Weald, when he might ha’ 
staved here and looked all about him. 
There’s no profit to trees. They draw 
the lightning, and sheep shelter under 
em, and so, like as not, vou’ll lose half 
a score ewes struck dead in one storm. 
Tek! Your father knew that.” 

‘Trees aren’t messy.” Una rose on 
her elbow. “ And what about fire-wood ? 

don’t like coal.” 

‘Eh? You lie a piece more up-hill, 
and youll lie more natural,” said Mr. 
Dudeney, with his prov 


oking deaf smile 
‘Now press your 


face down and smell 
to the turf. That’s Southdown 


thyme 
which makes our Southdown 


mutton be- 
vond compare, and, my mother told me, 
twill cure anything except broken necks 
vr hearts. I forget which.” 

They sniffed, and somehow forgot to lift 
their cheeks from the soft thymy cushions. 

‘You don’t get nothing like that in 
the Weald. Watercress, maybe? 
Mr. Dudeney. 

‘But we’ve water—brooks full of it 
where vou paddle in hot weather,’ Una 
replied, watching a yellow-and-violet- 
banded snail-shell close to her eye. 

‘Brooks flood. Then you must shift 


said 
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HE LEARNED TO Rt 


your sheep—let alone foot-rot afterward. 


I put more dependence on a dew-pond 
any day.” 

‘Tlow’s a dew-pond made?” said Dan, 
and tilted his hat over his eyes Mr 


Dudeney explained. 
The air trembled a 

could up 

slide into the Pit or move across the open. 

But it 

and the children 


little as though it 


net make its mind whether to 


easiest to go down-hill, 
felt one soft pufl 
sidle the slope 
breaths that hatfed their 
The little whisper of the sea 
hy the cliffs joined with the whisp: r ot 
the hum of i 
sects in the thyme, the rutile and rustk 
of the flock below 
the 
Dudeney 


seemed 
atter 
another slip and down 


in fragrant on 


eyelids. 


the wind over the grass, 


i 


and a thickish mutter 
chalk 
stopped 


deep in beneath them. 


Mr. explaining, 
went on with his knitting. 


very 


and 


They were roused by voices. Th 


shadow had crept half-way down the 

steep side of Norton’s Pit, and on the 

edge of it, his back to them, Puck sat 
Vor. CXX —No. 715.—6 








THE STROKE F THE HAMMER 

hesicle a half-naked man who seemed 
busy at some work The wind had 
dropped, and in that funnel of ground 


noise and reached 


ip 
said Puck, 


least 
them like whispers 

“That is 
over. “ How truly you shape it!” 


very movement 
a water-pipe. 


cleve r,” leaning 


but what does The Beast care 
for a brittle flint tip’ Bah!” The man 
ficked something contemptuously over 
his shoulder. It fell between Dan and 
na—a beautiful dark-blue flint arrow- 


head still hot from the maker’s hand. 
The 
and worked 
a snail-shell. 
“Flint work is fool’s work,” he 
last. 


for another stone, 


like a thrush 


than reached 


away with 
said at 


does it because one alwa 


* One Vs 

did it, but when it comes to dealing with 
The Beast—no good! Ile shook his 
shagewv head. 

“The Beast was dealt with long ag 
ile has gone,” said Puck. 

‘He'll he back at lambing-time. / 
know him.” He chipped very carerully, 
and the flints squeaked 
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“Not he. Children can lie out on 
the Chalk now all day through and go 
home safe.” 

“Can they? Well, call The Beast by 
his True Name, and Ill believe it,” the 
man replied. 

‘Sure-ly!” Puck leaped to his feet, 
eurved his hands round his mouth and 
shouted: “ Wolf! Wolf!” 

Norton’s Pit threw back the echo from 
its dry sides—* Wutl! Wutf!” like Young 
Jim’s bark. 


‘You see? You hear?’ said Puck. 


‘Nobody answers. Grey Shepherd is 

gone. Feet-in-the-Night has run off. 

There are no more wolves.” 
“Wonderful!” The man wiped his 


forehead as though he were hot. ‘“ Who 
drove him away’ You?” 

“ Many men through many years, each 
working in his own country. Were you 
one of them?” Puck answered. 

The man slid his sheepskin cloak to 
his waist, and without a word pointed 
io his side, which was all seamed and 
blotched with sears. Ilis arms too were 
dimpled from shoulder to elbow with 
horrible white dimples. 

“T see,” said Puck. “It is The Beast’s 
mark. What did you use against him?” 

“Tland, hammer, and spear, as our 
fathers did before us.” 

‘So? Then how” Puck twitched 
aside the man’s dark-brown cloak—** how 
did a Flint-worker care fer that? Show, 
man, show!” Tle held out his little hand. 

The man slipped a long dark iron 
knife, almost a short sword, from his 
belt, and after breathing on it, handed 
it hilt-first to Puck, who took it with 
his head on one side, as you should when 
you look at the works of a watch, squint- 
ed down the dark blade, and very delicate- 
lv rubbed his forefinger from the point 
to the hilt. 

“ Good!” said he, in a surprised tone. 

“It should be. The Children of the 
Night made it,” the man answered. 

“So I see by the iron. What might 
it have cost you?” 

“This!” The man raised his hand to 
his cheek. Puck whistled like a starling. 

‘By the Great Rings of the Chalk!” 
he cried. “ Was that your price? Turn 
sunward that [ may see better, and shut 
your eve.” 


He slipped his hand beneath the man’s 


chin and swung him till he faeed the 
children up the slope. They saw that 
his right eye was gone, and the eyelid 
lay shrunk. Quickly Puck turned him 
round again, and the two sat down. 

“Tt was for the sheep. The sheep 
are the peopk .’ said the man, in an 
ashamed voice. “ What else could I have 
done? You know, Old One.” 

Puck sighed a little fluttering sigh. 
“Take the knife. I listen.” 

The man bowed his head, drove the 
knife into the turf, and while it. still 
quivered said: “ This is witness between 
is that I speak the thing that has been. 
Before ray Knife and the Naked Chalk 
I speak. Touch!” 

Puck laid a hand on the hilt. It 
stopped shaking. The children wriggled 
a little nearer. 

‘IT am of the People of the Worked 
Flint. I am the one son of the Priestess 
who sells the Winds to the Men of the 
Sea. I am the Buyer of the Knife—the 
Keeper of the People,’ the man began, 
in a sort of singing shout. “ These are 
my names in this country of the Naked 
Chalk, between the Trees and the Sea.” 

“Yours was a great country. Your 
names are great too.” said Puck. 

“One cannot feed some things on 
names and songs,” the man hit himself 
on the chest. “It is better—always bet- 
ter-—to connt one’s children safe round 
the fire, their Mother among them.” 

“Ahai!” said Puck. “I think this 
will he a very old tale.” 

“ T warm myself and eat at any fire that 
l choose, but there is no one to light me 
a fire or cook my meat. I sold all that 
when I bought the Magie Knife for my 
people. It was not fit that The Beast 
should master man. What else could I 
have done?” 

“T hear. I know. I listen,” said Puck. 

“When I was old enough to take my 
place in the Sheepguard, The Beast 
gnawed all our country like a bone be- 
tween his teeth. He came in behind the 
flocks at watering-time, and watched them 
round the Dew-ponds; he leaped into the 
folds between our knees at the shearing: 
he walked out alongside the grazing flocks, 
and chose his meat on the hoof while our 
boys threw flints at him; he crept by 
night into the huts, and licked the babe 
from between the mother’s hands; he 
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ealled his companions and pulled down 
men in broad daylight on the Naked 
Chalk. No—not always did he do so! 
This was his cunning! He would go 
away for a while to let us forget him. 
A year—two years perhaps—we neither 
When 


our flocks had inereased; when our men 


smelt nor heard, nor saw him. 


did not always look behind them; when 
children strayed from the huts; when 
ur women walked alone to draw water 
back, back, back came the Curse of 
the Chalk, Grey Shepherd, Feet-in-the- 
Night—The Beast, The Beast, The Beast! 
“He laughed at our little brittle ar- 
rows and our poor blunt spears. He 


learned to run in under the stroke of 
the hammer. I think he knew when 
Often it 
does not show till vou bring it down on 
his snout. Then—Pouf!—the false flint 
falls all to flinders, and vou are left with 
the hammer-handle in your fist, and his 
teeth in your flank! I have felt them. 
At evening, too, 
has misted and rained, your spear-head 


there was a flaw in the flint. 


in the dew, or when it 


lashings slack off, though you have kept 
them beneath your cloak all day. You 
are alone—but so close to the home ponds 
that you stop to tighten the sinews with 
hands, teeth, and a piece of driftwood. 
You bend over and pull—so! That is 
the minute for which he has followed 
you since the stars went out. ‘ Aarh!’ 
‘Wulff! he says.” (Norton’s 
Pit gave back the growl like a pack of 


he says. 


real wolves.) “ Then he is on your right 
shoulder feeling for the vein in your 
neck, and—perhaps your:sheep run on 
without you. To fight The Beast is noth- 
ing, but to be despised by The Beast when 
he fights you—that is like his teeth in 
the heart! Old One, why is it that men 
desire so greatly, and can do so little?” 

=F do not know. Did you desire so 
much?” said Puck. 

“T desired te master The Beast. It is 
not fit that The Beast should master man. 
But my people were afraid. Even my 
Mother, the Priestess, was afraid when 
I told her what I desired. We were 
accustomed to be afraid of The Beast. 
When TI was made a man, and a maiden— 
she was a Priestess—waited for me at 
the Dew-ponds, The Beast flitted from 
off the Chalk. Perhaps it was a sickness; 
perhaps he had gone to his Gods to learn 
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how to do us new harm. But he went, 
and we breathed more freely. The wom- 
en sang again; the children were not so 
much guarded; our flocks grazed far out. 
I took mine yonder ”—he pointed in- 
land to the hazy line of the Weald 

‘where the new grass was best. They 
grazed north. [I followed till we were 
close to the Trees ” he lowered his voice 

“close there where the Children of the 
Night live.” 

“Ah, now I remember a thing,” said 
Puck. “Tell me; 
fear the Trees so extremely ?” 

* Because the Gods hate the Trees 
and strike them with lightning. We 
can see them burning for days all along 
the Chalk’s edge. Besides, all the Chalk 
knows that the Children of the Night, 
though they worship our Gods, are ma- 
When a man goes into their 
country, they change his spirit; they put 


He pointed nerth again. 


why did your people 


gicians. 


words into his mouth; they make him 
lik 
heart told me te go toward the north. 
While T watched my sheep there I saw 
three Beasts chasing a man, who ran 


ce talking water. But a voice in my 


toward the Trees. By this I knew he was 
a Child of the Night. We Flint-workers 
fear the Trees more than we fear The 
Beast. Tle had no hammer: he carried 
a knife like this one. A Beast leaped 
at him, He stretched out his knife. The 
Beast fell dead. The other Beasts ran 
away howling, which thev would never 
have done from a Flint-worker. The man 
went in among the Trees. I looked for 
the dead Beast. He had been killed in 
a new way—by a single deep, clean cut, 
without bruise or tear, which had split 
his bad heart. Wonderful! So I saw 
that the man’s knife was magic, and I 
thought how to get it. Thought strongly 
how to get it. 

“When I brought the flocks to the 
shearing, my Mother the Priestess asked 
me, ‘What is the new thing which you 
I said, 


‘Tt is a sorrow to me,” and she answered: 


have seen and T see in vour face?’ 


‘All new things are sorrow. Sit in my 
place, and eat sorrow.’ T sat down in 
her place by the fire, where she talks to 
the ghosts in winter, and two voices spoke 
in my heart. One voice said: § Ask the 
Children of the Night for the Magie 
Knife. It is not fit that The Beast should 
master man.’ I listened to that voice. 
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“ One voice said: * If you go among the 
Trees, the Children of the Night will 
change your sprrit. Fat and sleep here.’ 
The other voice said, ‘ Ask for the Knife.’ 
I listened to that voice 

‘I said to my Mother in the morning, 
‘TI go away to find a thing for the people, 
but I do not know whether I shall return 
in my own shape % She answered, 
‘Whether vou live or die, or are made 
different. | am your Mother.’ ” 

“True.” said Puck. “* The Old Ones 
themselves cannot chang 
even if they would.” 

* Let us thank the Old Ones! I spoke 
to my maiden, the Priestess who waited 
for me at the Dew-ponds. She promised 
fine things too.” The man laughed. “I 


went awav to that place where 
] 


men’s mothers 


| had seell 


the magician with the knife. I lay out 
two davs on the short grass before I 
ventured among the Trees. I felt my 
way before me with a stick. I was afraid 
of the terrible talking Trees. I was 


afraid of the ghosts in the branches; of 


the soft ground underfoot: of the red 








and black waters. I was afraid, above 
all, of the Change. It came!” 

They saw him wipe his forehead once 
again, and his strong back muscles quiv- 
ered till he laid his hand on the knife-hilt. 

‘A tire without a flame buried in my 
head; an evil taste grew in my mouth; 
my eyelids shut hot over my eyes; my 
breath was hot between my teeth, and my 
hands were like the hands of a 
I was made to sing songs and to mock 
the Trees. though I was afraid of them. 
At the same time I saw myself laughing, 
and I was very sad for 


stranger. 


this fine young 
man, who was myself. Ah! The Chil- 
dren of the Night know magic.” 

‘I think that is done by the Spirits 
ef the Mist. They change a man if he 
sleeps among them,” said Puck. “ Had 
you slept in any mists?” 

“ Yes-—but J know it was the Children 
of the Night. After three days I saw 
a red light behind the Trees, and I heard 
a heavy noise. I saw the Children of the 
Night dig red stones from a hole, and 
lay them in fires. The stones melted like 











A MAIDEN WAITED FOR ME AT THE DEW-PONDS 
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| WAS AFRAID OF TH 


tallow. and the men beat the soft stuff 
ith hammers. I wished to speak to 
these men, but the words were chang red 
in my mouth, and all I could say was: 
‘Do not make that noise. It hurts my 
head. By this I knew that I was be 
vitehed, and I clung to the Trees, and 
rye the Children of the Night to tak 
off their spe Ils. They were cruel. They 
neal me many questions which they 
vould never allow me to answer. They 
changed my words between my teeth till 
I wept. Then they led me into a hut 
and covered the floor with hot stones and 
dashed water on the stones, and sang 
charms till the sweat poured off me like 
vater. ] slept. 
spirit 


When I waked, my own 
not the strange, shouting thing 
was back in my body, and T was like a 
cool bright stone on the shingle between 
the sea and the sunshine. The magicians 
women and men—each 
wearing a magie knife. Their Priestess 
was their Ears and their Mouth. 

‘I spoke. I spoke many words that 


came to hear me 


went smoothly along like sheep in order 
when their shepherd, standing on a mound, 
can count those coming, and those far off 
I asked for Magie 
Knives, for my people. I said that my 
people would bring meat, and milk, and 
wool, and lay them in the short grass 
outside the Trees, if the Children of the 
Night would leave Magic 


vetting ready to come. 


Knives for our 
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TERRIBLE TALKING TREES 


people to take away. ‘They were pleased. 
whose sake 


The she« p 
kills our 


Their Priestess said, * For 
have you come? | answered: ‘ 
are the people. lf The Beast 
sheep, our people die. So | come for 
a Magic Knife to kill The Beast.’ 

‘She said: ‘We do not know if our 
God will let us trade with the people 
of the Naked Chalk. Wait till we 
have asked.’ 

‘When thev came back from the Jues- 
tion place (their Gods are our prireg 
their Priestess said, ‘ The God needs a 
proof that your words are true.” I 
said, ‘What is the proof? She said: 
The God says that if you have come 
for the 
him your right eye to be put out; but 


sake of your people you will give 


if you have come for any other reason 
you will not “give it. This proof is be- 
tween vou and the God. We ourselves 
are sorry.’ 

‘I said: ‘This is a hard proof. Is 
there no other road?’ 

‘She said: ‘Yes. You can go back 
to your people with your two eyes in 
your head if you choose. But then vou 
will not get any Magic Knives for 
yvour peopk - 

‘IT said, ‘It would be easier if 
that I were to be killed.’ 

‘She said: ‘ Perhaps the God knew this 
too. See! I have made my knife hot.’ 

* Be then!’ With her 


I knew 


said, quick, 























SHE ASKED THAT I SHOULD BLESS THEIR CHILDREN 


knife heated in the flame she put out my 
right eve. She herself did it. I am the 
son of a Priestess. She was a Priestess. 
[t was not work for any common man.” 

“True! Most true,” said Puck. “ No 
common man’s work, that. And, after- 
wards ?” 

“ Afterwards I did not see out of that 
eye any more. I found also that a one 
eye does not tell you truly where things 
are. Try it!” 

At this Dan put his hand over one 
eye, and reached for the flint arrow- 
head on the grass. He missed it by 
inches. “It’s true,” he whisp red to Una. 
“You can’t judge distances a bit with 
only one eve.” 

Puck was evidently making the same 
experiment, for the man laughed at him. 

“T know it is so,” said he. “ Even now 
I am not always sure of my blow. I 
stayed with the Children of the Night 
till my eye healed. They said I was the 
son of Tyr, the God who put his right 
hand in a Beast’s mouth. They showed 
me how they melted their red_ stone 
and made the Magie Knives of it. They 
told me the charms they sang over the 
fires and at the beatings. I can sing 
many charms.” Then he began to laugh 
like a boy. 

“T was thinking of my journey home,” 
he said, “and of the surprised Beast. 
He had come back to the Chalk. I saw 
him—I smelt his lairs as soon as ever 
I left the Trees. He did not know I had 


the Magie Knife—-I hid it under my 
cloak—the Knife that the Priestess gave 
me. Ho! Ho! That happy day was too 
short! See! A Beast would wind me. 
‘Wow! he would say, ‘ here is my Flint- 
worker!’ He would come leaping, tail 
in air: he would roll; he would lay his 
head between his paws out of merriness 
of heart at his warm, waiting meal. He 
would leap—and, oh, his eye in mid- 
leap when he saw—when he saw the knife 
held ready for him! It pierced his hide 
as a rush pierces curdled milk. Often he 
had no time to howl. I did not trouble 
to flav any Beasts I killed. Sometimes 
I missed my blow. Then I took my little 
flint hammer and beat out his brains as 
he ecowered. He made no fight. He knew 
the knife! But The Beast is very eun- 
ning. Before evening all The Beasts had 
smelt the blood on my knife, and were 
running from me like hares. They 
knew! Then I walked as a Man should 
—the Master of The Beast! 

“ So came I back to my Mother’s house. 
There was a lamb to be killed. I cut 
it in two halves with my knife, and I 
told her all my tale. She said, ‘ This 
is the work of a God.’ I kissed her and 
laughed. I went to my maiden who 
waited for me at the Dew-ponds. There 
was a lamb to be killed. I cut it in two 
halves with my knife, and told her all 
my tale. She said, ‘It is the work of a 
God.’ I laughed, but she pushed me 
away, and being on my blind side, ran off 
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before I could kiss her. I went to the 
Men of the Sheepguard at watering-time. 


There was a sheep to be killed for their 


meat. I cut it in two halves with my 
knife, and told them all my tale. They 
said, ‘It is the work of a God.’ I said: 
‘We talk too much about Gods Let us 


eat and be happy, and to-morrow I will 
take vou to the People of the Trees, and 
ach man will find a Magie Knife.’ 

‘T was glad to smell our she p agai 
to see the broad sky from edge to edge, 
ind to see the sea. I slept beneath the 
tars in my cloak. The men talked 
among themselves. 





“T led them, the next day, to the 


f 


taking with me meat, wool, and curdled 
milk, as I had promised We found 
the Magic Knives laid out on the grass, 
as the Children of the Night had prom- 
ised. They watched us from among the 
Trees. Their Priest ss ealled to me and 
said, ‘IJow is it with your people? I 
said: ‘ Their hearts are changed. I ean 
not see their hearts as I used to.’ She 
said: ‘That is because you have only 
ne eye. Come to me and I will be both 
vour eves.” But I said, ‘I must show 
my people how to use their knives against 
The Beast, as you showed me how to use 
my knife.’ I said this because the Magic 
Knife does not balanee like the flint. 
She said, ‘ What you have done, you have 
done for the sake of a woman, and not 
for the sake of your people.” I asked 
of her. ‘Then why did your God accept 
my right eve, and why are you so angry?’ 
She answered: ‘ Because any man can 
lie to a God, but no man ean lie to a 
woman. And I am not angry with you. 
I am only very sorrowful for you. Wait 
a little, and you will see out of your on 
eye why T am sorry.’ So she hid herself. 

‘Il went back with my people, each 
one carrying his knife, and making it 
sing in the air—tssee-sssse. The flint 
never sings. It mutters—wmp-ump. The 
Beast heard. The Beast saw. He knew! 
Everywhere he ran away from us. We 
all laughed. As we walked over the grass 
my Mother’s brother—the Chief on the 
Man’s side—he took off his Chief’s neck- 
lace of vellow sea-stones.” 

“How? Eh? Oh, I remember! Am- 
ber,” said Puck. 

“And would have put them on my 
neck. I said: ‘No, I am content. What 


does my one eye matter if my other eye 
sees fat sheep and fat children running 
thout safely? My Mothe rs brother said 
to them, ‘I told you he would never take 
such things.” Then they began to sing 
a song in the Old Tongue—The Song of 
the Hand, which is the song of Tyr, who 
gave his right hend to conquer a Beast. 
I sang with them, but my Mother's 
brother said: ‘This is your song, oh 
Buver of the Knife. Let us sing it, Tyr.’ 

‘ven then T did not understand, till 
I saw that—that no man stepped on my 
shadow: and I knew that they thought 
me to be a God, like the God Tyr, who 
ave his right hand to conquer fl 
Great Beast.” 

‘ By the Fire in the Belly of the Flint, 
vas that so?’ Puck rapped out. 

“By my Knife and the Naked Chalk, 
<> it was! They mad ay for my 
hadow as though it had been a priestess 
valking to the Barrows of the Dead. I 
self,‘ My Mother 
and my Maiden will know I am not Tyr.’ 


But sti I was afraid with the fear of 


as afraid. I said to my 


a man who falls into a steep flint pit 
while he runs, and feels that it will be 
hard to climb out. 

“When we came to the Dew-ponds all 


ir people were there. The men showed 
their knives and told their tale. The 
sheepguards also had seen The Beast 
fiving from us. The Beast went west 
across the river in packs howling! 
Ile knew the Knife had come to the 
Naked Chalk at last at last! IT 
knew! So my work was done. I looked 
for my Maiden among the Priestesses. 


She looked at me, but she did not smile, 
She made the sign to me that our Priest- 
esses must make when they sacrifice to the 
Old Dead in the Barrows. I would have 
spoken, but my Mother’s brother made 
himself mv Mouth, as though I had been 
one of the Old Dead in the Barrows for 
whom our Priests sp ak to the people on 
Midsummer mornings.” 

“T remember. Well I remember thos« 
midsummer mornings,” said Puck. 

“Then T went away angrily to my 
Mother’s. house. She would have knelt 
before me. Then I was more angry, but 
she said: ‘Only a God would have spoken 
to me thus, a Priestess. A man would 
have feared the punishment of the 
Gods.’ I looked at her and I laughed. I 











could not stop my unhappy laughing. 
They ealled me from the door by the 
name of Tyr himself A young man 
vith whom I had watched my first flocks, 
and chipped my first arrow, and fought 
my first Beast, called me by that name 
in the Old Tongue. Ile asked my leave 
to take my Maiden His eves were low- 
ered, his hands were on his forehead. He 
was tull of the fear of a God, but of me 
a man, he had no fear when he asked. 
1 did not kill him. [I said, ‘Call the 
maiden.” She came also without fear 

this verv one that had waited for me, 
that had talked with me by our Dew- 
ponds. Being a Priestess, she lifted her 
eyes to me As T look-on a hill or a 
cloud, so she looked at me. She spok 
in the Old Tongue which Priestesses use 
when they make pravers to the Old Dead 
in the Barrows. She asked leave that 
she might light the fire in my compan- 
ion’s house and that I should bless their 
children. I did not kill her. I heard 
my own voice, little and cold, say, ~ Let 
it be as vou desire.” and they went away 
hand in hand. My heart grew little and 
eold: a wind shouted in my ears: my 
eve darkened | said to my Mother, 
‘Can a God die? I heard her say: 
‘What is it? What is it, my son? and 
I fell into darkness full of hammer- 
noises. I was not 

“Oh, poor—poor God!” said Puck. 
‘And vour wise Mother?” 

“She knew. As soon as I dropped she 
knew. When my spirit came back I 
heard her whisper on my ear, ‘ Whether 
you live or die, or are made different, 1 
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am your Mother. That was good—hetter 
even than the water she gave me and the 
going away of the sickness. Though I] 
was ashamed to have fallen down, yet 
I was verv glad. She was glad too. 
Neither of us wished to lose the other. 
There is only the one Mother for the 
one man. I heaped the fire for her, 
and barred the doors, and sat at her feet 
as before I went away, and she combed 
my hair, and sang. 

I said at last, ‘What is to be don 
to the people who say that I am Tyr? 

‘She said: te who has done a God- 


like thing must bear himself like a God. 


I see no way out of it. The people are 
now your sheep till you die. You can- 
not drive them off.’ 

‘T said, ‘ This is a heavier sheep than 
T can lift? She said: ‘In time it will 


grow easy. In time perhaps you will 
not Jay it down for any maiden any- 
where. Be wise—be very wise, my son, 
for nothing is left you except the 
words, and the songs, and the worship 
of a God!” 

“Oh, poor God!” said Puck. “ But 
those are not altogether bad things.” 

‘T know they are not; but I would sell 
them all—all—all for one small child of 
my own, smearing himself with the ashes 
of our own house-fire.” 

He wrenched his knife from the turf, 
thrust it into his belt, and stood up. 

‘And yet, what else could I have 


done?” he said. “The sheep are the 


people.” 
‘Tt is a very old tale,” Puck answered. 
‘T have heard the like of it not only on 




















“Q WIND, 


the Naked Chalk, but also among the 
l'rees—under Oak, and Ash, and Thorn.” 


The afternoon shadows filled all the 
quiet emptiness of Norton’s Pit. The 
children heard the sheep bells and Young 
Jim’s busy bark above them, and they 
scrambled up the slope to the level. 

“We let you have your sleep out,” 
said Mr. Dudeney, as the flock seattered 


hefore them. “It’s making for tea- 
time now.” 

‘Took what I’ve found,” said Dan, 
and held up a little blue flint arrow- 
head as fresh as though it had been 


chipped that very day. 

“ Oh,” said Mr. Dudeney, “ the closeter 
you be to the turf the more you're apt 
things. I’ve found ’em often. 
Some says the fairies made ’em, but I 
says they was made by folks like ourselves 
goodish time back. They’re 


to see 


only a 


A-BLOWING 








ALL DAY LONG.” nl 





lucky to keep. Now, you couldn’t ever 


have slept—not to any profit 
your father’s trees same as you've laid 
cut on Naked Chalk—could you?” 

“One doesn’t want to sleep in the 
woods,” said Una. 

“Then what’s the good of ’em?” said 
Mr. Dudeney. “’Might as well set in the 
barn all day. Fetch ’em ‘long, Jim boy!” 

The that bare and 
hot when they came were full of delicious 
little shadow-dimples; the smell of the 
thyme and the salt mixed together on 
the southwest drift from the still sea; 
their eyes dazzled with the low sun, and 
the long grass under it looked golden. 
The sheep knew where the fold was, so 
Young Jim came back to his master, and 
they all four strolled home, the scabious- 
heads swishing about 
their shadows streaking behind them like 
the shadows of giants. 


among 


Downs looked SO 


their ankles, and 


“oO Wind, A-Blowing All Day Long”’ 


BY 


LOUDS adrift in 


Silver willows, 


MILDRED 


and fields 


HOWELLS 


the wind-swept sky, 
that flow 


With rippling grass when the wind and I 


Forth in the 


wi rid 


of summer go! 


The wind goes singing of roads that wind 


Like shining ribbons by hill and dale, 


Of meadow and 


woodland left 


behind, 


Of ruffled water and close-reefed sail. 
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Then its song grows wilder and sweeter yet, 
And it sings of a time that used to be, 
Till I half remember and half forget 


When I with the wind went wandering free. 


Free from this prisoning house of clay, 
Swinging in tree-tops and chasing the rain; 


And my listening spirit longs for the day 


It shall roam the world with the wind again. 












The Energy of Radium 


BY FREDERICK SODDY 


Lecturer on Physical Chemistry and Radioactivity, University of Glasgow 


ADIUM, the element giving out 
perennially light and heat, has 
passed from being a_nine-days’ 
marvel into one of the permanent won- 
ders of the world. The new property it 
exhibits, radioactivity, has in an inered- 
ibly short time given birth to a new 
science, which, sweeping all before it, 
now advances to a position from which 
it throws a flood of new light upon some 
of the most fundamental relations which 
exist between man and the environment 
by which his physical life is cireum- 
scribed. Its conclusions are of consider- 
able general interest, and if they are to 
be reached at all in an article of this 
character and length it is necessary to 
deal only with the broader outlines of 
the subject and to leave the reader to 
obtain mcre detailed information from 
other sources. Missing links in the chain 
of reasoning in this narrative are un- 
avoidable simply for reasons of space, 
but those lay readers who have the time 
and inclination to pursue the subject 
may be referred to a recent book by the 
writer, Interpretation of Radium, for a 
detailed account of the essentials of the 
subject. The scientific student may be 
referred to one of the standard treatises, 
such as, for example, Professor Ruther- 
ford’s Radioactivity. 

The whole phenomenon of _radio- 
activity can be epitomized by the state- 
ment that the radioactive elements—in 
the ease of radium quite obviously—are 
giving out energy continuously from 
themselves. At first sight they are in 
the true scientifie sense perpetual-motion 
machines giving out an unceasing sup- 
ply of energy, capable of performing 
mechanical work, without any external 
souree or stimulus, and without ap- 
parently undergoing change. It is true 
that the constancy of the supply of 
energy and the unchanging character of 
the source are only apparent. Over very 


long periods of time, far beyond the 
limits of a single life, the radioactive 
matter will become exhausted and the 
supply of energy will gradually diminish 
and ultimately cease. Nevertheless, over 
a single lifetime, or even over a long 
period of history, radium is for all in- 
tents and purposes a practical perpetual- 
motion machine. This qualification pre- 
serves the fundamental laws of energy, 
which state in effect that a perpetual- 
motion machine is an impossibility; but, 
for all that, the new discoveries have 
profoundly altered the significance of 
these laws in their applications—uncon- 
scious for the most part, but none the 
less effectual—to the problem of exist- 
ence in its most general form. The 
property of radioactivity has revealed to 
us the existence within matter in general 
of a vast amount of energy previously 
quite unknown and unsuspected. 

Of the importance of energy in the 
business of life there is little need to 
speak. Thus chemistry to-day syn- 
thesizes for us—that is to say, it puts 
together atom by atom, element by ele- 
ment, as a ehild builds a house of bricks 
—the particular molecular structures 
which make our dyes and our drugs. 
To-morrow there is no reason why our 
food itself will not be made “by ma- 
chinery.” A native in the south of 
France, asked by a tourist what had 
become of all the madder plantations, 
replied that they made the dye now “ by 
machinery.” At the present time the 
indigo-planter is making a desperate 
fight against a similar fate. The tourist 
had his question answered more truly 
than he knew. The chemist recognizes 
more clearly perhaps than any one that 
the commodities he synthesizes or manu- 
factures from their primitive constituents 
are not made up only of materials. 
Fach molecule represents a store of the 
fundamental commodity we call energy, 
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and that energy must be put into it 
somehow and must be derived from 
some souree, such as fuel, which is 
consumed in the Indeed, a 
very considerable and interesting step 
forward toward the artificial production 
of food is even now in progress in the 
processes that are being developed for 
the utilization of atmospheric nitrogen, 
for the manufacture of artificial fertil- 
ers. Nitrogen is an essential constit- 
ent of food, and four-fifths of the 
atmosphere is elementary nitrogen. Fer- 
tilizers contain combined nitrogen, and 


process. 


act by supplying to the plant in a com- 
bit ‘orm the nitrogen which it is un- 
able ret from the air directly to any 
importaut extent. Why? Because the 
plant requires energy as well as nitrogen, 
and before nitrogen will enter into com- 
bination energy must be absorbed by it. 
The chemist gets the energy perhaps 
from a waterfall, converts it usually into 
electrical energy, and, with this energy 
at his disposal and control, in one way 
or another he converts the elementary 
nitrogen into compounds, possessing a 
store of energy, which are capable of 
being assimilated by the plant. True, 
he is only as yet making the work of the 
plant easy and causing it to bring forth 
more abundantly than it would provided 
it had to fend for its energy entirely for 
itself. But, for all that, the energy that 
before ran to waste over the waterfall is 
in part now moving the bodies of human 
beings. The illustration serves to show 
how much science can do provided energy 
is obtainable. Without it, on the other 
hand, all the wealth of dead material 
and all the science of the world can avail 
absolutely nothing. Physical death, uni- 
form stagnation of motion and tempera- 
ture, would be the necessary fate of any 
orld from which the supply of energy 
ere cut off, : 
What are the primary sources of nat- 
ral energy? It sounds incredible, but 
nevertheless it is true, that science up 
to the close of the nineteenth century 
had no suspicion even of the existence 
of the original sources of natural energy. 
With a few exceptions of relatively lit- 
tle importance the source of all the 
energy employed in daily life was referred 
to the sun, the heat and light from which 
were either stored up in the earth as coal, 
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ete., through the agency of vegetation 
during bygone ages, or are being now re- 
ceived, producing waterfalls and winds. 
This led inevitably to calculations as to 
how long the sun might be expected to 
continue to supply us before it was ex- 
hausted. At once arose a sharp contro- 
versy between certain physicists who held 
that the sun could not possibly continue 
to supply the earth with energy at any- 
thing like its present rate for more than 
ten or fifteen millions of years at most, 
and the geologists, who held that they 
had indisputable evidence that the earth 
had in the past existed in much the same 
physical conditions as at present for 
many hundreds of millions of years. 

It was not until radioactivity was dis- 
covered and the mysterious energy which 
flows out in an incessant stream from 
the radioactive elements was traced to 
its source that any real reconciliation 
between these rival views became pos- 
sible. Then it became clear that the 
primary fountains of energy in the uni- 
verse had till then remained hidden. Just 
as energy may be stored up in certain 
kinds of molecules and given out when 
these are changed into new kinds possess- 
ing less energy—as, for example, when 
coal is burned—so we have _ recently 
learned that energy is stored up, but on 
an almost infinitely grander scale, in the 
atoms—the foundation stones of the uni- 
verse, as Clerk-Maxwell called them— 
the primary units of elementary matter 
which have resisted every attempt that 
has been made to change or transmute 
them. Although we cannot change them, 
these atoms in the case of certain elements 
—the radioactive elements—are changing 
spontaneously, usually with excessive 
slowness, and radioactivity is the result 
of these changes. In these new changes 
elements possessing a lesser store of in- 
ternal energy are produced, and this ac- 
counts for the steady outpouring of fresh 
energy from radioactive matter. 

In order to make it clear that the 
energy which is given out in these radio- 
active or transmutational changes of 
atoms is almost infinitely great compared 
with what is produced in the ordinary 
chemical changes of molecules, let us 
contrast the heat given out by radium 
with that given out by the burning of 
coal, since the latter process furnishes 
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the vast proportion of energy used in the 
world’s work to-day. The heat generated 
every hour from radium, if not permitted 
to escape, would suffice to raise a mass 
of water equal to the mass of the radium 
from freezing- point to boiling - point. 
Now in the burning of coal the total 
heat evolved is sufficient to raise a mass 
of water about eighty times greater than 
the mass of the coal from the freezing- 


point to the boiling-point. Hence in 
eighty hours, or three and a third days, 
radium evolves the same amount of 


energy as can be obtained in the com- 
plete combustion of the same weight of 
coal. In a year, since the heat evolution 
from radium is practically constant and 
continuous, radium evolves more than a 
hundred times as much energy as can 
be obtained from coal. It would take us 
too far into details to consider the rea- 
soning by which it has been determined 
how long radium will continue to evolve 
its energy, but this is known with 
tolerable accuracy. It has been deter- 
mined that in a year only 1-2500th part 
of the radium changes, so that the total 
amount of energy that would be given 
out before the radium was exhausted is 
2,500 times that given out in the course 
of a year, or about a quarter of a mil- 
lion times as much as is given out in 
the combustion of an equal weight of 
coal. Yet in the combustion of coal, 
taking also into account the oxygen used 
up, one obtains almost as much energy, 
weight for weight of matter involved, as 
in any oth nge previously known. 


In th’ ~u ation we have altogether 
ignored most remarkable fea- 
tures of . 3 The heat evolved 


‘ved from the bom- 
bardment of itse:. and neighboring ob- 
jects by the so-called “rays.” Almost 
every detail of this new process has been 
made clear by numerous investigations. 
A small definite fraction of the total 
number of atoms of a radioactive ele- 
ment suddenly explodes. Certain frag- 
ments of the disrupted atom—constitu- 
ting the so-called a-rays—are projected 
outward, like the projectile from a gun, 
with all but a few per cent. of the 
total energy of the explosion. These 
particles have been proved to travel with 
a velocity which varies with different 
radio-elements from 6,000 to 12,000 miles 


from radium i 


a second. That is to say, they travel 
with a velocity hundreds of times greater 
than that of the fastest moving material 
thing known in our whole experience of 
nature. It has been definitely proved by 
a long series of beautiful experiments, 
of which space forbids the mention of 
more than the final conclusion, that the 
a-particles, from whatever radio-element 
derived, are atoms of the _ element 
helium, the second lightest element 
known. Since the velocity of the 
a-particle is many hundreds of times 
greater than that of any other moving 
body known, mass for mass, its energy, 
which is measured by the square of its 
velocity, must be many tens of thousand 
times greater. Indeed, means have been 
devised by Rutherford whereby the ex- 
pulsion of a single a-particle—that is to 
say, the disintegration of a single atom 
of radium—can be made to record a 
clear indication on a suitable measuring 
instrument. It is this unique feature 
to which our whole knowledge of radio- 
activity is due. In the well-known 
spinthariscope of Sir William Crookes 
an unweighable quantity of radium on 
a needle-point is placed near a suitable 
phosphorescent sereen which can be ex- 
amined by a lens in the dark. The whole 
screen then appears like nothing so much 
as a swarm of shooting stars. Bright 
momentary flashes of light fill the field 
of vision, and it has been proved that 
each of the flashes of light is due to 
the bombardment of the phosphorescent 
sereen with the a-particles projected from 
the radium. Each flash is the result of 
a single a-particle striking the screen, 
and the instrument reveals to the eye 
for the first time the individual atom 
of matter. 

Without these new methods of detect- 
ing infinitesimal quantities of radio- 
active matter it is safe to say we should 
know no more to-day than was known 
twenty years or, for that matter, twenty 
centuries ago. It is easy with a few 
well-chosen experiments, even with only 
a small fraction of a grain of radium, 
to demonstrate to an audience that it is 
a most wonderful kind of matter. But 
remember that a grain of radium repre- 
sents in concentrated form the greater 
part of the radioactivity of nearly a ton 
of pitchblende, the mineral from which 
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it is derived, and nobody before Madame 
Curie in 1898 suspected the existence of 
any remarkable new element in pitch- 
blende. Just as a swarm of meteors in 
the heavens might remain all unknown 
and unsuspected until a few found their 
way into our atmosphere, producing a 
brilliant display of shooting stars, their 
kinetic energy rather than themselves re- 
vealing their presence, so the kinetic 
energy of a single atom of a radioactive 
body actually disintegrating suffices to re- 
veal its presence, although the total quan- 
tities of radioactive matter (as in the 
spinthariscope) may be so small that it 
could be detected by none of the older 
tests. For many years past several work- 
ers, including the writer, have been en- 
gaged in measuring quantities of radium 
not exceeding a million-millionth of a 
grain distributed among several pounds’ 
weight of other materials, to a degree 
of accuracy of perhaps the twentieth 
part of this small amount. This leaves 
the best that can be done with the 
spectroscope far behind. It is because 
radioactivity has such delicate and ac- 
curate methods of measurements that it 
har made such strides. The doctrines 
it teaches are novel, but so also are the 
field it explores and the quantities with 
which it habitually deals. 

These discoveries have thus revealed 
a new and hitherto unsuspected store of 
energy in nature, resident in the struc- 
ture of the elementary atoms themselves, 
which is many hundred thousand times 
greater than the stores contained in the 
most energetic kinds of matter previous- 
ly known. The old laws of energy, which 
deemed a perpetual-motion machine an 
impossibility, have been upheld, for the 
new views trace the source of the energy 
of the radio-elements, not to the opera- 
tion of a permanent and unchanging 
mechanism, but to a process of slow con- 
tinuous change which involves the dimi- 
nution in quantity and ultimately the 
complete disappearance of the radio- 
element and its transmutation into other 
elements, possessing less energy. It 
shifts the foeus of interest from the 
superficially apparent features of radio- 
activity to the strangely novel underlying 
process of subatomic rearrangements and 
transmutations of which the emission of 
rays is but the consequence and mani- 
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festation. Transmutation of the elements, 
so far from being an impossibility, is go- 
ing on continuously in nature, now our 
eyes have been opened to see, and the 
recognition of this has rolled back the 
boundaries of knowledge in many direec- 
tions. In one important point, however, 
these naturally occurring transmutations 
bear out the orthodox views of chemists 
with reference to the subject. The chem- 
ist denied the possibility of transmuta- 
tion because all his attempts to effect 
it, even with the most powerful engines 
of modern research, had met with failure. 
In this sense transmutation is still as far 
from accomplishment as ever it was. We 
believe that the radioactive elements ar 
naturally and spontaneously undergoing 
transmutation, but this process and the 
rate at which it is going on are absolute- 
ly unaffected by the most powerful in- 
fluences that can be brought to bear 
upon it. Numerous and varied as the 
attempts made have been, by no means 
known is it possible to affect the rate at 
which the radio-elements are disintegra- 
ting. Transmutation becomes more real- 
ly than ever a feat impossible to acecom- 
plish at the present time, now that we 
ean study actual examples of the process 
in radioactivity without being able to 
influence or affect in the slightest degree 
the natural course of the process. The 
practical significance of this feature of 
the subject will appear as we proceed. 

It must not be supposed that radium, 
because it is, from the point of view of 
its radioactivity, a novel and almost 
unique form of matter, is abnormal in 
any other way. Viewed simply as chem- 
ical elements, radium, thorium, and 
uranium, the three best known of the 
radio-elements, are quite ordinary. Their 
entire properties are what would be an- 
ticipated from the values of their atomic 
weights. Both chemically and in the 
characteristics of its spectrum, radium is 
entirely analogous to the other members 
of the same family of elements in the 
Periodic System—barium, strontium, and 
caleium—but none of the latter shows the 
slightest detectable radioactivity. Thus 
barium, strontium, and calcium possess the 
not very common property of imparting 
brilliant colors to flames. The green and 
red fires of the pyrotechnist are com- 
pounded respectively of barium and 
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strontium salts. Radium, true to its 
group, imparts to a flame a magnificent 
carmine tint. Its spectrum lines bear a 
very close relation, of a regular mathe- 
matical kind, with the spectrum lines of 
the non-radioactive members of the same 
chemical family. 

Radioactivity is the terminal event 
only, in the life of an atom, which other- 
wise is in no way whatever differentiated 
from an ordinary atom. For untold ages 
it may pursue its normal existence, giv- 
ing no hint of its stored-up potentialities 
of energy until the final moment in its 
long life-history arrives, when this energy 
is revealed for the first time in a meteoric 
display of power and magnificence un- 
equalled in the whole round of explored 
nature. We may now ask why some ele- 
ments like radium are intensely radio- 
active, others like uranium and thorium 
very feebly so, and the remainder not 
radioactive at all. In the first place it 
depends obviously upon the period of 
average life of the atom, and this period 
is now known with considerable accuracy 
for all the different kinds of atoms that 
are radioactive. We have seen that for 
radium about 1-2500th part is known to 
suffer disintegration per year, and this 
is equivalent to saying that the period 
of average life of the radium atom is 
2,500 years. If two different kinds of 
radioactive atoms each gave out similar 
quantities of energy on disintegration 
and the period of average life of one was 
ten times greater than that of the other, 
then for similar quantities the shorter- 
lived body would be ten times as intense- 
ly radioactive as the longer-lived body, 
but its radioactivity would only last a 
tenth as long. Uranium and thorium, 
although their radioactivity is less than 
a millionth as great as that of radium, 
are not on this account any less wonder- 
ful. It is all a question of period. The 
period of average life of uranium is 
known with very fair accuracy. It is 
the enormous time of 7,500,000,000 years. 
The radioactivity of uranium is many 
million times less than that of radium, 
but it will last many million times as 
long. As for the vast majority of ele- 
ments which are not appreciably radio- 
active, their periods, if they disintegrate 
at all, must be vastly longer than ura- 
nium, and, in fact, so long that for prac- 


tical purposes they may be regarded as 
stable elements, or elements with an in- 
finite period of life. When, however, 
we contemplate the entire similarity of 
nature, as revealed by spectroscopic and 
chemical behavior that exists between 
the elements which are radioactive and 
those which are not, we can hardly be- 
lieve that this immense store of internal 
energy associated with the internal struc- 
ture of the atom is the sole possession 
of radioactive matter. It is no leap into 
the dark, but a sober deduction from the 
broad-based principles of physical science 
that this new and startling aspect of 
the elements, as reservoirs of tremendous 
amounts of energy, is true to greater 
or less extent of all matter, radioactive 
or not. The radioactivity or instability 
of the atom merely reveals the existence 
of this energy which is probably the 
common possession of all atoms to 
greater or less degree. This is the 
strangest and most significant feature of 
the whole development. At first radium 
appears to us as something altogether 
transcending in nature common matter, 
but as we proceed in its examination we 
are forced to ascribe the whole of its re- 
markable nature to the particular rate at 
which this element happens to be dis- 
integrating. The power concealed in 
radium is certainly present also in the 
comparatively common elements uranium 
and thorium, and may well be also in 
elements which are not radioactive at all. 
It would be unwise, if only because it 
is quite unnecessary, to labor this point 
in the argument. We may leave the non- 
radioactive elements out of consideration 
altogether. Is it not sufficiently signif- 
icant that in uranium and thorium, ele- 
ments the compounds of which are 
manufactured commercially by the ton 
at the present day, there is imprisoned 
energy many hundred thousand times 
greater than is obtainable from the same 
weight of coal? One could carry in a 
pint bottle enough to drive a Mauretania 
round the world. Yet so slowly is this 
energy being evolved—little more than 
one ten-thousand-millionth part per year 
—and so powerless are we at the present 
time artificially to accelerate this natural 
rate of evolution, that even the glow- 
worm furnishes a more practically useful 
souree of energy at the present day. 
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In the case of radium, the energy is 
viven out sufficiently rapidly to produce 
very remarkable effects quite capable of 
heing turned to useful account, pro- 
vided we could obtain it in considerable 
quantities. But here we touch another 
fundamental aspect of the recent de- 
velopments. Radium is an excessively 
rare substance because it is changing 
relatively rapidly. Indeed, it is chang- 
ing so rapidly that, however great a 
juantity there might originally have 
been in the earth, in the course of a 
few tens of thousands of years practically 
none of it would remain. It would all 
have disintegrated. That any remains at 
all at the present time is due to the 
fact that it is being continuously re- 
produced as fast as it disintegrates, be- 
ing formed as one of the products in 
the disintegration of the element ura- 
nium. Reeently, after six years’ con- 
tinuous work, direct experiments have 
demonstrated the production of radium 
from uranium. On this fact, since ura- 
nium changes into radium, expelling 
several a-particles with their tremendous 
energy in doing so, is based one of the 
arguments that uranium must contain 
all the energy contained in radium, and 
more. One of the consequences of the 
parental relation between uranium and 
radium is that there must always exist 
the same ratio between the quantities of 
iranium and radium in the world as there 
s between their periods of average life 

or, in other words, for every grain of 
radium that exists there must exist about 
four hundred pounds of the parent ele- 
ment uranium. So that any hope one 
night entertain ever to find radium in 
any large quantity, sufficient to furnish 
a practical source of energy, is doomed 
to disappointment. 

Do not, however, suppose that because 
the new sources of energy are barred to 
us at present on all sides that they are 
on that account of no practical impor- 
tance. Nature, as we know, does all her 
grandest works by slow, imperceptible 
processes operating continuously over 
endless periods of time. Radioactivity 
is essentially one of the processes after 
Nature’s own heart. One of the most 
significant applications of radioactivity 
has been in the science of geology. It 
has been shown that radium, in spite of 
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its excessive rarity, is a very widely dis- 
tributed element, and it, together with 
the necessary quantity of its parent ura 
nium, is a constituent to an almost in- 
finitesimal extent in all the common 
igneous and sedimentary rocks which go 
to make up the earth’s crust.* The 
quantities of radium are, it is true, only 
to be expressed in million-millionths of 
the whole. But, for all that, on a world 
seale the energy given out by it is suf- 
ficient to render necessary a complete 
reconsideration of all the questions con- 
nected with the age of the earth, its past 
and future history, and the temperature 
of its interior. 

A most interesting example may be 
cited of the intense practical importance 
of radioactivity in some of the problems 
of modern engineering. It will be re- 
called that at one period the success of 
the Simplon Tunnel operations was 
jeopardized by the unexpectedly high 
temperatures met with by the workers 
in their progress into the mountain. 
From a careful examination Joly con- 
cluded that the high temperatures were 
probably connected with the fact that 
the rocks encountered in some parts con- 
tained an unusually high perceniage of 
radium. Thus, if this view be well 
founded, the presence of a few million- 
millionths of radium in the rock came 
near to wrecking a mighty engineering 
project otherwise faultlessly planned and 
superbly executed. 

If the whole earth contains throughout 
the same average proportion of radium 
as is contained in the surface-rocks, the 
heat given out from the radium is more 
than enough to balance the whole loss of 
heat from the earth by radiation into 
outer space. It follows, if this be so, 
that this planet must actually be grow- 
ing hotter rather than colder by virtue 
of its own internal stores of energy 
resident in the elementary atoms of 
which it is composed. We may quote an 
interesting conclusion from Professor 
Joly’s book, based upon the assumption 
that there are two parts per 1,000,000,- 
000,000 of radium distributed through- 
out the entire earth—a proportion much 
below what he himself found as the 

*Compare Radioactivity and Geology, by 


Professor J. Joly. (Constable & Co., Lon 
don, 1909.) 
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average for a large number of repre- 
sentative rocks he analyzed. “ Before 
the hundred million years had run their 
course the world with such a constitution 
must become once again a heated mass 
throughout. We possess really no as- 
surance that such a consummation does 
not await the future, nor evidence that 
such has not more than once been an 
event of the past.” Truly it may be said 
that only in the present century have 
we become cognizant of the major forces 
of the universe which rejuvenate it 
perennially and which guide and control 
its destiny and ours. 

The vista which has been opened out 
by these new discoveries admittedly is 
without parallel in the whole history of 
science. The struggle for existence is 
recognized in the first instance as a 
struggle for fresh energy. Provided only 
that this energy is forthcoming in un- 
limited amount, science has advanced far 
enough to be able largely to ameliorate 
the more brutal aspect of the struggle 
and more and more to wrest from Nature 
the control she still exerts over the con- 
ditions of our existence. But the world’s 
demand for energy is ever increasing and 
will continue to inerease, while the avail- 
able supply of fuel is ever diminishing 
and must continue to diminish. There 
is only one conclusion. Sooner or later 
man must gain command of the newly 
recognized internal stores of energy in 
matter and control them for his own 
purposes, or he must lose so much of 
dominance as he has already attained. 
On the other hand, if he sueceeded in 
tapping these primary sources of energy, 
the future would bear as little relation 
to the past as the life of a dragon-fly 
does to that of its aquatic prototype. 
It is clear at once that this problem 
which faces the future is but in a new 
guise the oldest scientific problem which 
has attracted the imagination of man 
from the earliest times. It is simply the 
transmutation of the elements. Radio- 
activity is the manifestation of a slow 
natural process of transmutation which 
we cannot as yet accelerate or influence 
in any way. To draw upon the internal 
energy of uranium, for example, and 
make it evolve in a reasonably short time 
the energy which naturally it spreads 
over thousands of millions of years, we 


must be able to transmute it artificially 
and at will. We must be able to do for 
it quickly what it is doing for itself so 
leisurely and imperturbably. Put in this 
way the problem appears far from in- 
soluble, but it is dangerous in such a new 
field to draw any analogy. We are ac- 
customed to consider the powers we al- 
ready control as sufficiently formidable, 
but here we are one step nearer to the 
fundamental entities, and what a differ- 
ence it makes! These primal processes 
of radioactivity are as little affected by 
the most formidable forces known to us 
as a telegraphic message is by the howl- 
ing of a tempest round the wire. In 
radioactivity we have crossed the bound- 
ary, and for the first time have passed 
within the atom—a very great step and 
one which hitherto has been attempted 
in vain. Possibly it is the most difficult 
step of the journey. But by so doing we 
have left behind the old sciences as 
though they no longer existed. Heat, 
light, gravitation, thermo - dynamics, 
chemistry, possibly even electricity, play 
no part and have no meaning in the 
new world that has opened out inside 
the atom. Science has now to begin all 
over again right at the alphabet. 

The very simplicity of the process of 
atomic disintegration is one of the chief 
difficulties in the way of further advance. 
Given any number of radioactive atoms 
of one kind, independently of their pre- 
vious history or present environment, a 
certain definite fraction of the whole dis- 
integrates in each unit of time. It does 
not make any difference whether the 
particular atoms chosen form the re- 
mainder which have survived disintegra- 
tion out of a much larger number orig- 
inally in existence, and, therefore, which 
have all alrea:ly existed a considerable 
period, or whether they have all just 
been formed from their parent element 
and therefore are all newly born. The 
fraction disintegrating per second is the 
same for each. This is perhaps the first 
letter of the new alphabet, for it shows 
clearly that the period of past existence 
of the atom can have nothing to do with 
its disintegration. The latter is not the 
culmination of a gradual process of evo- 
lutionary change which is at work in 
the atom all the time. Chemistry on 
the whole is also against any gradual 
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evolution of the elements in this sense. If we are to escape the fate that the 

Each atom earries within itself some future holds for our successors, when the 

sort of independent clock which explodes increasing demands for energy can no 

it at the appointed time. Indeed, it has longer be supplied from existing sources, 

heen suggested that the period of average we must be able to get at these internal 

life of a radio-element furnishes a means atomic clocks and regulate their move 
4 for the absolute measurement of time ments to suit ourselves. At present the 
free from the secular variations which keys are securely hidden. In the treasur 
vitiate the existing methods based upon house of the future, if one may quot 
the sequence of astronomical events. In the beautiful conception of Maeterlinck, 
the course of, say. a thousand million they may be the plaything of some as 
ears uranium, for all we know, will still yet unborn child of discovery, destined 
be disintegrating at its present rate. By to bring them with him when he comes. 
then the astronomical day and year Tili then the struggle for existence will 
that is to say, the periods of rotation and increase in keenness, while all around, in 
revolution of the earth from which we the common materials of the earth’s crust, 
derive those units of time—might con- sleep the potentialities of life and sus- 
ceivably, as is now the case with the tenance in inexhaustible abundance, be 
moon, have become identical. yond our reach. , 
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Villanelle of City and Country 
BY ZOE AKINS 


ENEATH the arches of the leaves I lie 
; And watch the lovers wander—Song and Spring,— 


But oh, the towers set in Gotham’s sky! 


The great triangle shaft that lifts on high 


A columned shrine, wherein the presses sing! 
Jeneath the arches of the leaves I lie. 


With flocks of clouds the Shepherd-Wind goes by, 
White poppies mid the waving grasses swing— 
But oh, the towers set in Gotham’s sky! 


As to a fairy castle we draw nigh 
When home the ferries bear us, marvelling; 


Beneath the arches of the leaves T lie. 


Across the empty fields the trumpets die 


~ 
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That meadow-larks unto the morning fling— 
But oh, the towers set in Gotham’s sky! 


Far off I hear the city’s aching ery, 
Where Life and Death are lovers wandering; 

Beneath the arches of the leaves I lie 

But oh, the towers set in Gotham’s sky! 
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Home 


BY KEENE 


ITH smiling composure the 
\W Sunday editor was saying: 
“ Any capable man should 
know how to give us something good 
about the most insignificant of trifles: 
a straw, a tin can in an alley, a broken 
bit of pottery, anything at all.” 

Politely and frozenly Marlow replied: 

‘Very well.” 

Only it was not in him to riot with 
enthusiasm about a straw, or a tin can 
in an alley. Ilis instructions were to 
write a Christmas story which should 
not be the usual sort of thing about 
holiday shopping, Santa Claus, Christ- 
mas trees, Christmas dinners, and the 


like. In other words, children and toys 
were placed under the ban. And _ yet 
write a Christmas _ story! Marlow 


smoked, fussed with the typewriter keys, 
got to his feet, and began to walk ir- 
ritably back and forth. 

‘ Straw.” he muttered, “tin can!” 

During this interval of perplexity he 
chaneed to see a bit of broom straw 
caught by a splinter of the rough floor. 
He picked up that stiff, yellow wisp and 
sadly examined it as though that had 
been the cause of all his trouble. Pres- 
ently, however, he did not feel nearly 
so solemn. Laying the bit of straw on 
a sheet of paper under the hard, white 
brilliance of the drop-light, he seated 
himself at the desk; but instead of 
thumping his typewriter with the rigor- 
ous haste common to newspaper men, he 
worked with studious deliberation, lin- 
gering over his composition and care- 
fully putting phrases together; for the 
truth is. he loved what he was writing. 

The following day, after Marlow had 
turned in his copy, the Sunday editor 
leisurely read the story over and straight- 
way shattered his reputation. He was 
known as a man whose most ardent 
praise never went higher than that mum- 
mified expression, “ Not half bad.” This 
time he said, “ sully !” 


\BBOTT 


Such a reward should have been suf- 
ficient, but Marlow wanted something 
more. Ile asked for a week’s leave of 
absence, and within the half-hour after 
the request had been granted he was be- 
ing whisked away on a long journey by 
force of the broom straw he had picked 
up from the splintered floor of the news- 
paper office. 

A day and a night in a railway train 
brought him to his destination, the little 
country town of his boyhood. He had 
not been back there for five years, and 
yet his grandparents, the only parents 
he had ever known, were still living in 
the old home. 

In getting off the train Marlow had 
a feeling that he had left this little town 
but yesterday. Everything was the same 
as it had always been: the red station 
that seemed to shiver with the cold; the 
rusty hack and weather-beaten omnibus, 
with au dejected passenger in each; the 
unkempt teams at the hitching-rack in 
front of the corner grocery; all sorts of 
dusty conveyances from the country 
lodged in the street beside the livery- 
barn—buggies, hay-racks, wagons, buck- 
boards, and road-earts. Some of the 
vehicles had their thills upraised like a 
pair of arms, as if in supplication for an 
old-fashioned snow-storm to make this 
time of year seem more like the merry, 
white season of the winter holidays. 

Before the bakeshop and confectioner’s 
a stack of Christmas trees lay sprawling 
upon the board walk, with some wind- 
blown rags of newspaper caught among 
the branches, and near the door stood a 
box full of jag-leafed holly with berries 
of bright searlet. Windows everywhere 
were crusted thick with frost and spark- 
ling under the thin, pensive sunshine of 
the winter day. 

In contrast with the clangorous and 
throbbing city Marlow had left, the town 
seemed inordinately quiet. To be sure, 
a hand-bell was ringing with cold regu- 
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larity of beat, and pausing from time 
to time while a boy cried in a sllg- 
song voice about an auction sale to b 
held on Main Street, his breath rising 
from his mouth in whiffs of pale vapor. 
Presently the bell was heard in a neigh- 
boring thoroughfare, and then from a 
distance remoter still. 

Apparently the same auction sale had 
heen in progress for five years, and the 
ame boy, with the same irritating bell 
and the same shrill voice, had forever 
heen making the rounds of the little 
town. Save for that frigid and dreary 
hit of animation, nearly all the streets 
and most of the houses were wrapped in 
a frosty hush. 

Near the I. O. O. F. Tall, in a small 
vard with leafless trees, stood the lit- 
tle gray house, with its familiar green 
shutters wide open to the anwmic sun- 
shine. Over the-palings of the fences 
Marlow vaulted—the same palings that 
used to tear his dresses in that wistful 
era before he had reached the season 
if knickerbockers. 

Having left his suit-case at the rail- 
vay station, he approached the kitchen, 
but first gave himself a touch or two of 
disguise by pulling his hat down over 
his eyes and by turning up the collar 
of his overeoat. Then he knocked hum- 
bly, like a tramp. 

A slow tapping of carpet slippers, and 
the door opened, emitting a warm, 
steamy odor of baking pies. A little old 
woman gave him greeting—a very timid 
old woman with steel-bowed spectacles 
resting upon her white hair, and her 
wrinkled face all pink from the heat of 
the kitchen range. 

Assuming a whining huskiness of 
voice, Marlow asked whether she would 
please give a poor man a bite to eat. 

“Well, yes; that is . . . Come in,” 
she said, and drew the gray woollen sock 
ff her left hand after stitching the 
darning-needle into the cloth. “ But you 
must understand, now,” she added, as she 
put the half-mended sock into the work- 
basket on the table, “that I am not in 
the habit of feeding strangers — not 
strangers as well dressed as you are.” 
She must have considered her voice out- 
rageously harsh, for straightway she 
was saying in a repentant tone: “ Of 
course it wouldn’t be right to turn a 


hungry man away. So when they com 
here I make them promise not to tell 
anvhody. And they are always nic 
about that; they always promise,” 

She gave Marlow a seat in the kitchen 
and spread a snowy cloth in front of 
him. Then, as she brought a plate , knife, 
fork, and spoon from the cupboard, she 
said to him: 

‘Young man, you remind me of my 
erandson. You favor him quite a lot, 
all but the mustache.” 

She drew down her spectacles from 
the top of her head, adjusted them, and 
began to make a critical examination. 

“That so?” Marlow asked, and turned 
away his face. In the hush that now 
made itself felt the iron teakettle on 
the stove began to hum and sputter with 
choking mirth, and the lid grew so jolly 
that it clattered a little clog-danee, and 
the old clock on the shi If, beside the oil- 
lamps, grew so excited about striking 
the hour that it whirred a wheezy little 
vrind and then jerkily knocked out ten 
spasmodie strokes, each one of which 
quite jarred the glass door with the blue 
roses painted on it. 

The woman grasped, breathed dec Pp, and 
then. before the voung man completely 
realized how her finger was armed with 
a steel thimble, he felt a few sounding 
thumps on the head. 

“Play smart tricks on me, will you?” 
the frail old voice shrilly demanded. 
“Oh, I'll teach you, you mean harum- 
scarum! You ought to be ashamed to 
tease a body so! I’ve a mind to... to 
comb you good!” 

And Marlow gleefully chortled: 

“All right; all right; do it!” 

By this time he had her in his arms, 
and she had his boyish face snuggled 
tight between her wrinkled hands; but 
sometimes, in the kissing of him, she 
paused to give him another thump with 
the thimble or to give his hair a vixen- 
ish little pull. 

“Just as impish,” she cried, “and 
mean and mischievous and ornery as 
ever you were! .. .” (More kisses. ) 
“And, oh, oh, but I am glad to se 
my boy!” (More thumpings with the 
thimble.) 

Then came a voleanic eruption of 
questions, with a handful of brown- 
checked apron going into use every now 
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and again to wipe away the tears. When 
did he come? How long could he stay ? 
Where was his satchel? Why didn’t he 
write of his home-coming? Was he 
dressed warm enough? Did he have on 
his flannels ¢ 

In her turmoil of eager questioning 
the aged woman suddenly stopped short. 
With unwonted nimbleness she trudged 
away and cautiously opened the door into 
the front room. 

“Quick! go in there!” she whispered, 
and then, as Marlow obeyed, she stood 
quaking with excitement to see what was 
going to happen. 

In an uncomfortable, stiff-backed rock- 
er, an old man sat there asleep, with the 
light of the glowing base-burner giving 
a rosy tinge to his round wrinkled face 
and to his fluffy white hair. 

“ Well, Gran’pap!” Marlow called out, 
and the sleeper started up, quite alarmed, 
as though the house were on fire. “ Don’t 
vou know me?” the visitor inquired. 

With both hands the old man wiped his 
eyes, stared in helpless bewilderment, and 
then suddenly got to his feet with amaz- 
ing facility for legs so stiff and crippled 
with rheumatism. With arms outstretch- 
ed, with face all aglow, he toddled for- 
ward, shook hands, hugged—and (as- 
tonishing thing!) actually kissed his 
grandson as though Marlow were still 
a little boy. Words of greeting could 
not be found. The old man went hob- 
bling about and kept gurgling almost 
‘articulate syllables of joy. 

“You, Tom... you... What? Come 
home, eh? Land sakes! Great Scott! 
... Naney! oh. Naney!” 

And a voice from the kitchen qua- 
vered shrilly: 

“Yes, Robert, yes—in a minute! As 
soon as I take the pies out of the oven!” 
Then, when she appeared in breathless 
excitement, with her hands dizzily wrap- 
ping themselves up in her apron and 
then unwrapping themselves, it was: 
“Quick, Robert, a chair; fetch a chair 
to the fire! No, not that—the big one 
from the parlor!” 

In fumbling haste the old man pushed 
away the strip of rag carpet which 
stopped the crack under the white fold- 
ing doors, but his wife went bustling 
before him into that room which was 
forever kept primly in order. A_ shut- 


in odor of coldness crept out, and Mar- 
low caught a glimpse of the old piano 
which was never opened, of the gray 
slab of the marble-topped centre-table, 
upon which, at equal distances apart, 
still reposed the big photograph album 
and the family Bible. The Brussels 
carpet was as red and green as ever, and 
on the wall were the two outrageous 
crayon pictures, alleged portraits of his 
father and mother. 

The heavy thing which the aged couple 
came dragging out of that room had once 
been a piece of haircloth furniture, but 
in some recent year it had been re- 
upholstered in virulent green plush. No 
one could possibly want to sit in such a 
chair, it was so rigidly uncomfortable; 
but in it Marlow sat, and was_pene- 
trated to the bone by its stored-up iciness. 

“You must be half frozen,” Grand- 
mother insisted. “Put your feet up 
there on the hearth—so.” 

The old couple sat down, the white- 
haired man to the right of Marlow, 
and the white-haired woman to the left 
of him, and she artfully drew up a leg 
of his trousers to make sure about 
the flannels. 

Then the questioning began again. 
He had to talk, talk, keep talking, about 
himself. Hadn’t he been working too 
hard? Was he well? Did he like it in 
the city? 

For two hours he did nothing but an- 
swer interrogations of every sort, tell 
how he lived, what he ate, explain all 
about his work. 

“What! really, do you play on a type- 
writer?” Grandmother asked, with eyes 
opening wide with astonishment, and then 
she nodded proudly to her husband as 
if to say, “ Oh, but isn’t he smart!” 

When the kitchen clock presently 
struck twelve, what a commotion because 
dinner was not ready! The dear woman 
hastened to her cookery, and by and by 
called her husband away for a private 
conference with him, after which he came 
strutting back, as though he had just ac- 
complished something very remarkable. 

“She wants to know,” he said, with 
a jerk of the thumb toward the kitchen 
door, “do I think it would be right to 
open a bottle of our elderberry wine? 
Know what I told her? ‘A man grown’ 
says I, ‘yes, Nancy, a man grown is 
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Tom, and a little wine won’t hurt.’ I 
did 1 told her that.” The old man 
chuckled and nudged Marlow with his 
elbow _ Shouldn't wonder,” he added, 
by way of showing that he knew a pro- 
digious lot about the life of gay young 
fellow “1 shouldn’t wonder, now, if 
you had even tasted one of those drinks 
they call ‘ rooster tails.’ ” 

Quaking with delight, Marlow ex- 
claimed: 

“What! J drink a cocktail?” 

“That’s it—ecocktail!” said Gran’pap. 
Ile winked roguishly as he confessed in 
a confidential undertone that once, years 
ago, he really drank one of them—yes, 
sir, drank it all down! And, ugh! how 
it did burn his insides! 

“Why, Gran’pap!” Marlow’s tone 
was gloriously solemn with reproof, but 
the old man wagged his head as though 
monstrous proud of that shocking ad- 
venture. Even in the recollection of it 
there was something so tipsy that at din- 
ner he almost forgot to ask the blessing— 
one of those famous blessings of his which 
expressed thanks for everything, begin- 
ning with high antiquity and extending 
to remote futurity. 

What a meal it was! Roast pork, 
baked potatoes, cranberries, peach pre- 
serves, watermelon pickles, chili sauce, 
minee pie, coffee; ves, and atop of all, a 
small glass of elderberry-wine! 

“Do you mind the time—long, long 
ago, Tommy, when you got me a broom 
for a Christmas present?” Grandmother 
asked, and then smilingly added: “ What 
a cute little tvke you were to go and buy 
me a broom! It had colored rings on 
the handle—blue, green, red—and was 
varnished ever so fine. And how mighty 
proud you were of what you had got 
for Grandma!” 

“But it wasn’t any good, was it?’ 
Marlow inquired. 

“Oh ves—yes, it was!” 

“Ever use it?” 

“ Well, I—of course 

Grandfather began to laugh, and his 
hand shook so much that he spilled his 
coffee. 

“Of course she never did!” he ex- 
claimed. “She’s got it yet, shut up in 
the hall closet. Only last fall I found 
it there, and I wanted to give it away to 
a family of poor folks (goodness knows 


they need a broom!), but would she let 
me? Yes, she would—not! I never saw 
such a woman for silly foolishness.” 

Marlow eyed his grandfather’ with 
amusement, and then asked: 

“Tlow about the Noah’s ark and the 
jack-in-the-box I gave you when I was 
little ¢” 

“Gone long ago. Some poor children 
got them,” the old man promptly replied, 
and straightway his wife shook an ae- 
cusing finger at him. 

- Now, Robert !” 

“Yes, I did—gave ’em away; I swan 
I did!” 

“Quite certain of it, are you?” Mar- 
low questioned, and the round, gleeful 
face of the old man flushed guiltily. 

“Why should I want to keep such 
stuff?” he asked, argumentatively. 

“Quite right,” said Marlow. 

Grandmother looked seornfully at her 
husband. 

“Tle says that, and him a deacon!” 
she exclaimed. 

“Well, now, as to giving the things 
away,” said the old man, “maybe I 
didn’t—quite, but I meant to do it; yes, 
I did. I was going to do it this very 
Christmas. Cross my heart and hope 
to die if I wasn’t.” 

Grandmother fairly sniffed at the 
shamelessness of his falsifying. “ Story- 
teller!” she muttered, with infinite dis- 
dain. Then, turning to her grandson, 
she added: “ Every Christmas, Tommy, 
he has the tovs out to look at them. 
Afterward he locks them up again in the 
bottom drawer of the bureau where he 
keeps all the letters you write him.” 

Mention of those brief, greatly treas- 
ured, and rather infrequent communica- 
tions brought a sudden question to the 
old man’s lips. 

“Tas she brought back the last one?” 
he inquired. 

“ And who is she?” Marlow asked. 

“Why, Jane, of course—Jane Berk- 
ley.” 

“Oh!” said the young man, and ap- 
parently he had no further interest in 
the matter: but by and by he interrupted 
the table-talk with another inquiry: 
“ Borrows my letters, does she?” Then, 
a short time afterward, with a great 
show of indifference, “ What did you say 
her husband’s name was?” 
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‘Husband? Why, Jane isn’t married! 
Whatever put that into your head?” 
Marlow coolly 
and then drowsily answered: 
isn’t it /—that she sho 
left an old maid. She 


nice enough giri, but of cours 


asked for more gravy, 
*‘ Strange, 
always seemed a 
. with such 
disposition 
With sharp 
t him short. 
x Itumph! I 
oh,” 
Looking at his grandson, the old man 


those 


emphasis Grandmother 


reckon she’s had offers 


laughed teasingly, la iwhed one of 
dry little chuekles of his, which instantly 
brought color into Marlow’s face. 

i Kinde r thought it would — be Jim 
HLawkins’s boy, didn’t vou, Tommy ?” 

Marlow smiled 
slowly admitted. 

“That’s about it, Gran’pap. I thought 
she would be Mrs. Kenneth Ilawkins by 


this time 


shamefacedly as he 


The old coupk were cove rtly observing 
thei 


+ ) 
tone 


} 


r grandson, indulging in all sorts of 
1 speculation and doing their best to 
find him out. but they did not sueceed; 
he was too easy in 
jocular to make it possible for them to 
whether he was still at all inter- 
ested in Jane, and the truth is he quit 
offended their tender 
young woman when he asked indifferent- 
ly why she didn’t do something to get 
rid of her freckles. 

“Freckles? The 
exclaimed. 


manner and_ too 


decide 


regard for the 


idea!” Grandmother 
‘She hasn't a one, 
does have any, except a few in summer.” 

*‘So?” Marlow 


ting composure. 


and never 


asked, with exaspera- 
But after dinner, when 
he left the house to “ 


a stroll about town,” 


stretch his legs in 
as he expressed it, 
he was conscious that those worthy peopl 
at home would be looking to see which 
way he went. And indeed he was quit 
right about that. 
ing rnbbed a space clear in the frost of 
the pane, suddenly began to clap her 
hands when she noted in what direction 
he was bound. 

‘He'll be going to call on Jane!” she 
gayly declared. 

But Grandfather solemnly shook his 
head. 


The aged woman, hav- 


*Can’t you see, Nancy, that he’s not 


going the right way at all?” 
“But, Robert, 


man, don’t you know 


it’s inset il im to t 


site direction, go round the bloe! 
then wind up : 

Grandfather bo 
miration for such eleverness, and thet 
exclaimed: 

“Was 
woman ?” 

While the two were still peering out 
through the frost-dimmed 
thought the kitchen door had opened, and 
then of a sudden they heard a fre sh, rieh 
ly modulated voice calling it: 

* Anybody home? May I come in?” 

With dismay the worthy people looked 
at each other 


there ever the beat of this 


window they 


we Jane the va ped, alr ost if thy 


same moment, and an instant later a 
voung woman came stepping breezily into 

old-fashioned paisley shawl] 
over hi r head, and hi r smooth 
all | 


cheeks 
rosy with the col Flourishing the 


magazine supplement of a city newspaper, 


shy said: 

‘T just had to run over with this. 
You haven’t seen it, I hope.” 

No, they hadn’t, but as they remained 
unresponsive and eontinued to look 
strangely at her, she asked in sudden 


alarm: 
wx W hat’s wrong ¢ 
Oh, no—no, indeed; 
all right. Wouldn't sh 
‘Something 7s wrong,” Jane 
“What is it?—Your sid 
“No, not that.” assured Grandmother. 
“Rheumatism gone ” 


Anything happened ?” 
eve rvthing was 
sit down ? 

ce clare d. 


wan ¢ 


worse 


“Lively as a_ cricket,” Grandfather 
declared. 
“Then it’s bad news ?” 
‘No, no, no!” Grandmother protested, 


and having had tim 


said Jane. 


to recover her sense 
: “ What 
in the paper?” 
placed before the 
with the paper sitting 
Then the 
reading began, the reading of a Christ 
mas story which told all about a broom 
that a little boy had once bought for his 
grandmother, and 


of hospitality, she asked politely 
What’s 


Chairs wer 


is it, Jane? 
base- 
burner, the girl 
on a hassock between them. 


about some 
had bought for his grandfather. Every- 
thing was described as though the writer, 
now grown to manhood, had come home 
for a visit to those 
very lives 


toys he 


dear people whose 
were centred in him and in 


his achievements. 
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At first the aged couple listened un- 
easily; they were in such a hurry for 
Jane to go—go right back home, lest a 
certain young man should be disappoint- 
ed by her absence; but as the reading 
; continued they harkened more attentive- 
« lv. Then came astonished nods, flushed 

faces, sly winks, and little exclamations 
of surprise. 

ss Why, I did—I said that, almost word 

r word, the it’s set down in the 
newspaper.” 

‘T never hugged him. I never kissed 
him; no, I didn’t!” Grandfather hotly de- 
clared. with his usual perverse impulse 
to deny everything. 
laughed; the fire 
sheets of clear mica in 
popped cheerily with the heat as though 
to laugh; and the sun- 
sparkling in the frost of the 
window panes, was laughing too. But 
Jane’s mirth as she looked at those two 
aged people suddenly stopped short. <A 
possibility, an incredible possibility, had 
the redness out of her lips and 
then let it come back again. Once more 
she laughed, but faintly and 
sciously, and with such estrangement in 
her voice that it did not seem to belong 
to her. 

“He is home, 


“ When 


way 


laughed: the 
the stove doors 


Jane 


they were trying 
shine, 


sent 


self-con- 


then?— Tom?” she 
asked. did he come ? Where 
is he ?” 

The old couple paid no heed to her. 
They were earnestly disputing what they 

id done and what they hadn’t done 
when Tom came home to them. And 
they were perplexed, amazed, and almost 
angry about all that which was printed 
there in the newspaper. 

‘You old dears!” Jane suddenly cried, 
and springing up, she gave each of them 


1 great hung and a kiss, so that if by any 
. hanee they had heard her questioning, 
they might now forget all about it. 
“Maybe it’s wrong, some of this he’s 


vritten,” she said, “but only think of 
the love that is in it! People will read 
all that, and feel glad for having read ‘i, 
he has told of the 
and kindness and gentleness 
% ‘f your lives, and of the reverence you 
had for each other these 
4 many happy years!” 

The old people did not speak; they did 
not know how to speak of this that they 
VoL. CXX.—No. 715,—9 
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or only see how 


sweetness 


have 





many, 
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were feeling, for in truth it had never 
occurred to them that their way of life 
was different from that of other people, 
or that they were especially happy; but 
now they saw that this little common- 
place home of theirs lay in the sweet 
Kingdom of Content, and that the fresh- 


ness of love had been with them all 
their days. 
As they clasped hands, and looked 


with abashed ae ntleness into each other’s 
eyes, the young woman stole away, leav- 
ing them there alone together, with the 
soft glow of the firelight resting lovingly 
upon their wrinkled faces. 

She, in truth, was hardly less happy 
than they. She hastened and at 
the end of an hour appeared in a creamy- 
white gown, with a sprig of holly in her 


home, 


braided yellow hair, green Christmas 
leaves with berries not half so freshly 


red as the glow of joy in her cheeks. 

Now she was ready. But the after- 
her father came home to 
supper, ate, and went away again; eve- 
ning fell, and still the old familiar foot- 
step did not sound upon the walk. 

It was growing late. On the mantel- 
shelf solemnly ticked the clock, and the 
candles she had lighted to make festival 
were guttering, slowly wasting away, and 
sometimes wagging their thin long flames 
until her 
proportions upon the wall. 

The wind 
from the 
Strong gusts jarred 


noon waned > 


shadow danced in grotesque 
rising, the cold wind 
black, frozen wastes of night. 
the and dol- 
through cracks of 


was 


sash 
wheezed in 
the casement. 

Never her mother died had 
Jane so ached with loneliness; but final- 
ly, out there in front of the house, the 
latch of the gate clicked loud, and she 
started up, but almost instantly sank 
back again into her rocking-chair. It 
was only her father coming home after 
his nightly game of whist at a neighbor- 


orously 


since 


ing house. 

But wait! 
with him? 
resonant tone replying to words spoken 
by her father as he came tap-tapping 
with his cane along the front walk. Pres- 
ently the door opened, and from the hall- 
way he was saving: 

“ Tane, my girl. only guess who’s here.” 
During the exchange of quiet greetings 


Was not some one coming 
Voices were heard, a deep 
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he added: “ We’ve been over to Robert- 
son’s all the evening. I captured Tom 
on the street after supper, and made him 
play with us. The rascal tried to beg 
off, but I wouldn’t have it.” 

“ They lacked one to fill out the hand,” 
said Marlow, “but at the start they 
promised devoutly it was to be but a 
single rubber.” 

After an interval of small talk the 
father withdrew to stoke the furnace fire 
and to bank it for the night. And now 
that the two were left to themselves they 
looked at each other with constraint, as 
though they had not been talking easily 
for a quarter of an hour. It was a 
period of awkward, exaggerated silence, 
one of those times when a man feels that 
his clothes do not fit and that he is made 
up chiefly of hands and feet, 

Jane, for her part, either could not 
or would not trust herself to speak. He 
was here at last—yes, but tardy, very 
tardy! Why? With his resourcefulness, 
why hadn’t he found some way to be 
with her before this belated hour? Evi- 
dently he had not wanted to come; that 
must be it, and therefore how humilia- 
ting if he should divine that this white 
gown of hers had been put on in ex- 
pectation of him! In her distress she 
brushed her hand across her hair, and 
she was given a tingling recollection of 
the holly sprig; the sharp leaves pricked 
her fingers and—her pride. How foolish, 
she thought, that she should have decked 
herself out with such an adornment! 
She longed to pluck away that bit of 
greenery, but through fear of attracting 
more attention to it she dared not. 

In an effort to push aside the pressure 
of his self-consciousness, Marlow began 
to talk of something which certainly was 
near his heart, although it was not the 
subject which they both knew was trem- 
bling between them until the very air of 
the room seemed all a-pulse with it. 

“Those grandparents of mine,” he be- 
gan, as he dug his hands into his pockets 
in the old familiar way and began to 
stride up and down the room—* well, 
whew! but I have been having a terrible 
row with them!” 

Jane smiled at the grandiose notion of 
anybody rowing with those old people. 

“Think it’s going to be funny, do 
you?” he asked, stopping in front of her 


with pretence of a challenge, but really 
for the purpose of having a good, squar« 
look at her. Was she quite the same as 
she had always been? No; for the girl 
he had known had been winsomely pretty, 
and this Jane, this woman, was mor 
than that, and although she was un- 
deniably smiling, it was such a gently 
sympathetic quivering of red lips that 
he confided his annoyance quite as le 
used to do. 

“At home this morning,” Marlow 
went on, and in what followed a certain 
effort was noticeable in his talk, as 
though he were not sure of speaking 
consecutively and as though he were over- 
anxious to speak well—“‘I noticed at 
home this morning that there wasn’t a 
single comfortable chair in the whole 
house; so I spent the better part of my 
afternoon at the furniture-dealers’ in 
looking up the sort of thing I wanted 
the folks to have. Well, I found a high- 
backed, capacious armchair for Grand- 
father, and a low-seated rocker for Grand- 
mother—something about right for her 
to curl up in and have a nap. Squdgy 
leather cushions, you understand, and all 
that—two intelligently built resting- 
places for. the human anatomy. I got 
Hank Rogers to haul them home, and 
then— Guess what? Oh, of course they 
were delighted; they were overjoyed, but 
let me tell you: the chairs had been in 
the house not more than ten mutes 
before I saw that those nice, big, friend- 
ly, comfortable things to sit in were to 
be chucked away, entombed, locked up 
tight in that sepulchral front parlor, be- 
hind the white folding doors. 

“But I did manage to have them try 
the chairs, and how they did hold on to 
the oaken arms, as though the cushions 
would be sure to explode unless they were 
sat upon politely, gently, and discreetly.” 

“T can see them at it,” said Jane. 

“Be sure you can. But what next ?- 
tell me that.” 

“Why, next,” Jane speculated, “ they 
would be choosing the exact spot in the 
parlor where the chairs were to be placed 
—one to the right, one to the left, of the 
front window. Was that it?” 

“Exactly!” Marlow exclaimed. He 
had been talking against time, greatly 
prolonging his whimsical grievance, and 
although really disappointed that his 
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Christmas plans had gone askew, a 
deeper anxiety was ell the while obtrud- 
ing itself. Hence it was something of a 
relief to him when Jane presently said, 
as she indicated a rocker: 

“ Come here, Tom; sit down by me.” 

Yet she did not make his task any the 
easier for him. She went on talking on 
the subject which he had hoped would 
now be put aside. 

‘ Look he re,” she added: “ do you think 
those two dear people won’t take great 

ymfort in those chairs? Whether they 
do or do not use that furniture, it will be 
ever and ever so comfortable to them. 
They'll be so proud, so happy over it! 
All the neighbors will be shown what 
Tommy gave them—Tommy, their grand- 
son, he who is a newspaper man, away 
off there in the city!” 

With honest self-scorn in his voice 
Marlow exclaimed: 

“And a precious lot he amounts to, 
that newspaper man, for all their great 
ado over him! Jane” (he was leaning 
forward, and his tone was less sure than 
it had been), “I know I hadn’t the right 
to come back, but now, you see... that 
is .. . well, I simply couldn’t stand it 
any longer. When you sent me away 
you said I had to do something in the 
world, something big, but I haven’t, 
though; I haven’t done that. I’m about 
the same old chicken . . . just about the 
same, only not quite so conceited, perhaps, 
not quite so positive of setting rivers 
on fire as I used to be. But no, none 
of those great things, Jane, and I don’t 
expect to do any of them.” 
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“Even yet, Tom, I don’t believe you 
quite understand the reason I sent you 
away. I simply couldn’t have you living 
out your life in this cramped, empty, 
gossipy little town. It wouldn’t do. You 
had to rough it; it was necessary for 
you to go out among men and do your 
work. To stay here and be coddled to 
death by those doting grandparents of 
yours—no, I say again, it wouldn’t do.” 

“Which means, I suppose, that my 
present state might be worse.” 

‘Your mother would have wanted you 
to live briskly; I am right sure of that,” 
said Jane. “ A sense of values was neces- 
sary to you, and that, I believe, a man 
learns only by living. Sometimes a 
woman learns by loving.” 

Marlow looked up at her quickly, but 
she went calmly on, yet with a throb of 
deeper feeling in her voice: 

“Your mother, Tom, would have been 
proud of you.” 

It was then that he lifted her hand 
from the arm of the chair and knitted 
his fingers into hers. 

‘You mean—?” he asked. “Do you 
mean. ... Jane, did I have a right to 
come back to you?” 

No word spok Jane. There was a si- 
lence in the dim-lit room, and one of the 
gleeful candle flames gave so jolly a wob- 
ble it quite fell down and could never 
get up again; another did the same—still 
another, until by and by only a single 
point of fire was left. But it, as Marlow 
took his leave of Jane, could plainly see 
that some one had stolen the sprig of 
holly from her braided, yellow hair. 


A Fable 


BY MARK TWAIN 


NCE upon a time an artist who 
had painted a small and very 
beautiful picture placed it so 

that he could see it in the mirror. He 
said, “This doubles the distance and 
softens it, and it is twice as lovely as 
it was before.” 

The animals out in the woods heard 
of this through the housecat, who was 
greatly admired by them because he was 
so learned, and so refined and civilized, 
and so polite and high-bred, and could 
tell them so much which they didn’t know 
before, and were not certain about after- 
ward. They were much excited about 
this new piece of gossip, and they asked 
questions, so as to get at a full under- 
standing of it. They asked what a pic- 
ture was, and the cat explained. 

“Tt is a flat thing,” he said; “ won- 
derfully flat, marvellously flat, enchant- 
ingly flat and elegant. And, oh, so 
beautiful !” 

That excited them almost to a frenzy, 
and they said they would give the world 
to see it. Then the bear asked: 

“What is it that makes it so beau- 
tiful ?” 

“Tt is the looks of it,” said the cat. 

This filled them with admiration and 
uncertainty, and they were more excited 
than ever. Then the cow asked: 

“ What is a mirror?” 

“Tt is a hole in the wall,” said the 
eat. “You look in it, and there you 
see the picture, and it is so dainty and 
charming and ethereal and inspiring in 
its unimaginable beauty that your head 
turns round and round, and you almost 
swoon with ecstasy.” 

The ass had not said anything as yet; 
he now began to throw doubts. He said 
there had never been anything as beauti- 
ful as this before, and probably wasn’t 
now. He said that when it took a whole 
basketful of sesquipedalian adjectives to 
whoop up a thing of beauty, it was 
time for suspicion. 


It was easy to see that these doubts 
were having an effect upon the animals, 
so the cat went off offended. The subject 
was dropped for a couple of days, but in 
the mean time curiosity was taking a 
fresh start, and there was a revival of 
interest perceptible. Then the animals 
assailed the ass for spoiling what could 
possibly have been a pleasure to them, 
on a mere suspicion that the picture was 
not beautiful, without any evidence that 
such was the case. The ass was not 
troubled; he was calm, and said there 
waz one way to find out who was in the 
right, himself or the cat: he would go 
and look in that hole, and come back and 
tell what he found there. The animals 
felt relieved and grateful, and asked him 
to go at once—which he did. 

But he did not know where he ought 
to stand; and so, through error, he stood 
between the picture and the mirror. The 
result was that the picture had no chance, 
and didn’t show up. He returned home 
and said: 

“The cat lied. There was nothing in 
that hole but an ass. There wasn’t a 
sign of a flat thing visible. It was a 
handsome ass, and friendly, but just an 
ass, and nothing more.” 

The elephant asked: 

“ Did you see it good and clear? Were 
you close to it?” 

“T saw it good and clear, O Hathi, 
King of Beasts. I was so close that I 
touched noses with it.” 

“This is very strange,” said the ele- 
phant: “the cat was always truthful be- 
fore—as far as we could make out. Let 
another witness try. Go, Baloo, look in 
the hole, and come and report.” 

So the bear went. When he came back, 
he said: 

“Both the cat and the ass have lied; 
there was nothing in the hole but a bear.” 

Great was the surprise and puzzlement 
of the animals. Each was now anxious 
to make the test hiniself and get at the 
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straight truth. The elephant sent them 

one at a time. 
First, the cow. 

the hole but a cow. 
The tiger found nothing in it but 


She found nothing in 


a tiger. 

The lion found nothing in it but 
a lion. 

The leopard found nothing in it but 
a leopard. 

The camel found a camel, and noth- 
ing more. e 

Then Hathi was wroth, and said he 
vould have the truth, if he had to go and 
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fetch it himself. When he returned, hi 
abused his whole subjectry for liars, and 
was in an unappeasable fury with the 
moral and mental blindness of the cat. 
He said that anybody but a near-sighted 
fool could see that there was nothing in 
the hole but an elephant. 


MORAL, BY THE CAT 
You can find in a text whatever you 
bring, if you will stand between it and 
the mirror of your imagination. You 
may not see your ears, but they will 
be there. 


A Certain Day 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


HE day that you were born, I know 
The roses straight began to blow, 
Or would have done so had they wist 
The thing their fragrances had kist. 
A bluebird’s wing had flashed you by 
3etween the sunshine and the sky, 
Leaves had been rustling, brooks been flowing, 
Singing winds been softly blowing; 
The hum of bees, each pleasant sound 
Of summer mornings’ happy round, 
The bubbling tune, the wave’s long roll, 
Had spilled their music in your soul, 
The wells of Castaly had flowed, 
All Aready had taken road, 
The intimate and ancient spell 
That weaves the weird of beauty well, 
The whole of loveliness at play, 
Had to your being gone that day. 


But what the day, or what the weather, 
When you and Fate went on together, 
On that sweet time I think, the while, 
Fell the full glow of Heaven’s own smile, 
And on your hrow the stainless light 
Cast from some unascended height, 
And gave you, as by holy rood, 

The innocence of simple good, 

The broad beneficence that fills 

Your spirit with its tender thrills 

Of gladness, and of heavenly fire, 
Infinite pity, and desire 

Of all men’s blessing, so to be 


The perfect thing you seem to mel 





A Hilltop in Paris 


BY BESSIE DEAN COOPER 


LANCING through the table of 

contents of a recent magazine, I 

found the title of a bit of French 
travel. I turned to it with that eager- 
ness which the mere names of places in 
France move in me, and was greeted in 
the opening paragraph with words to this 
effect: “Paris, happily, is in no way 
typical of France; it is only a huge, pre- 
tentious, gilded hostelry for foreigners 
and visitors from the provinces to take 
their pleasure and their vice in.” I read 
no further. A kind of indignation trou- 
bled me; a loyalty to the beauty, the 
ideals, and the memories of which Paris 
is the epitome stirred for expression. 
The French capital is probably the most 
cosmopolitan city in the world to-day; 
she sees each year more men, from more 
lands, of more races, than any other spot 
on earth, not forgetting Rome. And ex- 
cept for Rome, no other Occidental city 
ean rival her in the length and splendor 
of her past. Between them lies this dif- 
ference: the significance of Rome is 
classical and medieval; of Paris, classi- 
cal, medieval, and modern. London— 
that vast, heaped-up accumulation of 
ugliness, of which I am always uneasily 
asking myself if it is indeed the con- 
centrated expression of my race—London 
was a mere handful of mud huts on its 
river bank when Paris was a Roman city 
where the Emperor was proclaimed and 
lived. The interest of Florence and Ven- 
ice is wholly medieval. Berlin, Vienna, 
and St. Petersburg are modern and pro- 
saic. Of Constantinople I do not speak; 
it lies on the border of that dim East 
which we of the West are learning only 
within a decade to approach from the 
other side. 

A day later I could call what had 
seemed like treachery to a great past 
and present by the cooler name of igno- 
rance. There are, I suppose, hundreds 
of thousands of travellers annually who 
visit Paris, stop at a hotel on the Rive 


Droite, drive in the Champs Elysées, 
go shopping in the Boulevard des Capu- 
cines or the Boulevard des Italiens, sip 
an ice at the Café de la Paix and watch 
the world go by, make a visit “ person- 
ally conducted” to Notre Dame and the 
Invalides, spend a few hours at the 
Louvre (finding that vast museum very 
tiring), pass several evenings at notori- 
ous concert-halls, and go away believing 
that they know Paris. I am even myself 
acquainted—I say it shamefacedly—with 
a not unintelligent American who “ did” 
Paris in three days. For such, Paris con- 
jures up no visions, thrills with no memo- 
ries. My hilltop in the heart of the 
Latin Quarter would doubtless seem to 
them quite a shabby spot. Yet if there 
be sacred ground in the world, Paris 
shares it with Rome. 

Even I myself, with my American 
“standard of living,” had misgivings 
when I visited the hilltop for the first 
time, and debated whether I could keep 
a full measure of self-respect while liv- 
ing in a house whose porte cochére was 
flanked on the one hand by a cook-shop 
and on the other by a curious little 
market where snails were for sale at 
twelve sous the dozen. Later, I learned 
to appreciate snails; and in the dusk of 
winter afternoons, when the huge blazing 
fireplace of the tiny open cook - shop 
glowed into the narrow street, I would 
loiter in to buy and eat a joint of the 
chicken roasting on the spit (contrast 
that with the oven of a gas-range!), thus 
to ease my appetite until the late Parisian 
dinner and taste the flavor of the Old 
Werld. Besides, might not this be the 
direct descendant of that delectable 
“ Rotisserie de la reine Pédauque ” which 
Anatole France tells us was situated in 
the Rue St.-Jacques, and in this very 
fireplace might not Monsieur d’Astarac 
have seen the salamanders? 

This short stretch of the Rue St.- 
Jacques has a character of its own, nar- 
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row and mean if you will, as all streets 
were two hundred years ago, but wholly 
different from the respectable thorough- 
fare into whieh it widens farther on 
and also from the stately street which, 
passing between the Sorbonne and the 
Collége de France, leads one down the 
hill to Notre Dame. The very names 
that bound it are eloquent. At one end 
: the Rue de VAbbé de lEpée—the 
Street of the Abbot of the Sword—so 

ed for that priest who, with superb 

th, was the first to devise and prove 
a system for the instruction of deaf- 
mutes it: an age when persons so afflicted 
were believed to be, for some mysterious 
reason, the victims of the wrath of God. 
De Musset has described, in that poignant 
little story, “ Pierre et Camille,” the in- 
tensity of the hope and fear which cen- 
tred in the Abbé’s work. Whether he 
lived in the street named for him I do 
not know; I have liked to believe that 
he did. 

At the other end, close hy our house, 
was the Rue des Fossés St.-Jacques, 
marking the line of the wall with which 
Philip Augustus enclosed his Paris at 
the opening of the thirteenth century. 
Over the crest of the hill, behind the 
Panthéon, you may see fragments of the 
wall, so massive that they may last a 
thousand years yet, like the work of their 
builder. The memory of Philip Augustus 
is forever bound up with that of Rich- 
ard, Coeur de Lion: the mother of the one 
was the divorced wife of the other’s 
father; as boys they shared the same 
bed and ate from the same dish, so great 
was their devotion; as men and kings 
they crusaded together in the Holy Land, 
and as kings also they waged war against 
each other, in the midst of which Rich- 
ard died. His romantie fame, so wide- 
spread in the Anglo-Saxon world, shrinks 
and cheapens the longer one lives in 
France and compares it with that of 
his rival. For to Philip Augustus 
the threads of all later French history 
seem to run back as to the centre of a 
vast web. 

The sound of chimes and bells has al- 
ways a peculiar charm for me, and 
here it offered compensation for sleep- 
less nights. Whatever the night life may 
be in other parts of Paris, the Latin 
Quarter falls toward twelve into a deep 
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stillness, Even echoes from the street 
rarely disturbed the silence of the wid 
courtyard around which, as is usual in 
Paris, our house was built. Only upon 
this quiet there broke quarter-hourly the 
chimes of the Church of the Sorbonne, 
completing, at the hour, a bar of music. 
And I could never quite get rid of the 
idea, fantastic as things of the night are, 
that Richelieu heard it too, lying in his 
marble tomb under the dome of the 
Church of the Sorbonné. I fancied how 
content he must be to pass the years 
there, in the midst of the university to 
which he gave a second birth and whose 
care occupied him to his death. I know 
of no more troubled career than his and 
of few figures in history more sympa 
thique, as the French say, when consid- 
ered closely. He lived enmeshed in a 
network of intrigue, forced to depend 
for support upon a broken reed of a 
king, and even after his death he was 
not left in peace. During the Revolu- 
tion a mob broke open his tomb, seized 
the skull, and paraded it on the end of a 
pike through all the Quarter; it was not 
replaced in the tomb until well into the 
nineteenth century. By day a suave cus- 
todian sells you picture postals of all 
the famous persons in French history 
and even of the desecrated skull, neatly 
arranged on tables beside the sarcophagus, 
or summarizes the Cardinal’s career to 
shoals of bread-and-butter misses accom- 
panied by their chaperone and insipid as 
only young French girls can be; outside, 
in the great courtyard of the Sorbonne, 
its fifteen thousand students pass to and 
fro until dark. Since the recent separa- 
tion law the great dead can no longer, 
like the “ Bishop at St.-Praxed’s,” 


. - « lie through centuries 
And hear the blessed mutter of the mass 
And see God made and eaten all day long,” 


but for compensation there are the 
chimes in the night and the stillness. 
Another figure, far older than Rich- 
elieu’s but not less vivid, often filled my 
nocturnal musings. For there, on that 
very spot where I lived, had stood, toward 
the close of the thirteenth century—the 
Rue St.-Jaeques existed already then— 
the house and gardens of Jean de Meung, 
more rightly called Jean Clopinel. You 
may not know his name, but you are sure 
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to have heard of his Roman de la Rose, 
the famous medieval romance in which 
the Lover seeks the Beloved in the Gar- 
den of Love. This Jean Clopinel came 
up to Paris from the vineyard country 
of Touraine and was a grave and pros- 
perous gentleman, but also a kind of uni- 
versal genius, comparable in kind if not 
in degree to Aristotle and Roger Bacon. 
The Roman de la Rose is far more than 
an allegory of love. Dip into it where 
you may, you will find its maker consid- 
ering the most varied subjects and the 
most modern—or should one call them 
the eternal?’—problems. Pauperism, the 
inequality of property, justice and the 
origin of the state, the nature of royal 
power, marriage, poverty-stricken stu- 
dents, art, liberty and predestination, the 
incessant flow of destruction and crea- 
tion in nature, the origin of evil and sin, 
rainbows, mirrors, optics, visions, hallu- 
cinations, sorcery, and even—note it, 
psychologists —the phenomena of dual 
personality,—these are the problems, our 
problems, which Jean Clopinel was seek- 
ing to sound toward the year 1300. And 
so I went back in spirit to greet him, my 
host of six centuries ago in the Rue St.- 
Jacques, until, if it were Lent, the tre- 
mendous booming bells of St.-Sulpice, 
half a mile away, filled the air and an- 
nounced the earliest mass; or close at 
hand, in the gray dawn, the snail mer- 
chant rattled up the iron shutters which 
had covered the front of his little shop 
all night; and I fell asleep, perhaps, not 
to wake until roused in broad daylight 
hy the songs of the street peddlers— 
for in France they sing, not shout, their 
wares, with little strains of a few notes, 
each grown both sweet and monotonous 
through long iteration. 

But this spot is rich also in memories 
of greater men than Jean Clopinel. The 
Lycée Louis le Grand is on the upper 
slope of tne hill, and I never passed its 
lovely garden, surrounded by a cloister, 
without remembering that there two of 
the great actors in the greatest event of 
modern times spent their youth. Robes- 
pierre, a dry, colorless, solitary boy, was 
sent to this lycée from his home in Arras, 
and after eight years went back again 
to the North, to wait there until his hour 
struck. Danton, too, was a student here. 
Michelet, picturing his face aad by im- 


plication his career, calls it blind. If you 
have seen his portrait or his bust you 
will remember that the two eyes are so 
small and deep set that they seem hardly 
to see or be seen, leaving unrelieved the 
rough lump of brutal desh. 

A hundred yards farther up stands the 
Collége de Ste.-Barbe, a spot made for- 
ever precious by the presence of Eras- 
mus. I am not sure that it was the 
Collége de Ste.-Barbe in his day, but pre- 
cisely here, in this college or its prede- 
cessor, he lived. What this period of his 
life was one may learn from his vivid, 
petulant letters. Or, if you will go down 
the hill instead of up, you will meet soon 
a very short, broad street—a mere scrap 
of- a street, indeed—the Rue de la 
Fouarre; but its fame is secure, for 
Dante sang of it in the Divina Com- 
media. He must have known it well, 
for here, in his day, when he studied at 
the University of Paris, the students 
gathered in the open air to hear their 
masters’ lectures. They sat upon heaps 
of straw. The name of the street, 
Fouarre, commemorates these primitive 
seats, and has come down to us through 
all the vicissitudes of the centuries like 
a little intimate anecdote. From his 
straw pile Dante could surely look across 
the river to that southern rose of Notre 
Dame whose supreme beauty is thought 
to have suggested to him his gates of 
Paradise. Long before his day, however, 
the University of Paris had been charter- 
ed by Philip Augustus (here is the chief 
thread in the intellectual life of France 
winding back to him as to its origin), 
and Robert de Sorbon, the King’s con- 
fessor, had founded a dormitory for 
poor students where the northern portion 
of the vast modern Sorbonne now stands. 
Richelieu tore down the old buildings 
and erected larger, but always on the 
same site. And now, within the memory 
of men yet living and not old, his Sor- 
bonne, too, has been replaced by a 
greater. Only his church, where he lies, 
remains as he built it, imbedded midway 
between the Faculté des Lettres and the 
Faculté des Sciences. For him who loves 
the things of the mind, who knows the 
student’s passion, this Sorbonne must, I 
think, be the ultimate place of pilgrim- 
age. Oxford has its roll of shining 
names and Berlin is a modern rival, but 
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of the Sorbonne, as I lingered in her 
halls, remembering her history for seven 
hundred years, | was often quoting to 


myself a line from Robert Bridges: 


“Love her, for that the world is in her 


heart 


It was months before I found what 
most visitors to Paris seem never to 
find at all the Roman amphitheatre 
which lies at the foot of the almost eliff- 
like eastern slope ot the Mont Ste.-Gene- 
vieve, At what pe riod, by what catas- 
trophe, what sack or burning of the city, 
it was buried, no one knows. All trace 
and remembrance of it had been lost 
when sixty or seventy years ago the 
engineers who were eutting the new Rue 
Monge ran straight into it. Sinee then 
it has been entirely excavated and some- 
what re paired, Its condition is as good 
as that of the amphitheatre at Verona, 
and it is larger than the one at Pompeii. 
As the Roman city of the Parisii cen- 
tred upon the islands in the Seine, this 
must have been a suburban  pleasure- 
ground. ‘Together with the Palais des 
Thermes it stands as a last great, im- 
pressive fragment of Roman Paris. Pass- 
ing in betweea the high walls which sup- 
port the shelving tiers of seats, one sees 
on either hand the niches, some shallow, 
some deep as caves, in which slaves, wild 
animals, and perhaps Christian martyrs 
were confined before their struggle came. 
On November mornings, when the bleak, 
empty seats are strewn with rain-drenched 
leaves, the place is haunted by me!- 
ancholy, and the passage across the arena 
of an oceasional child with his nurse- 
mazid—the only living beings I ever saw 
ther only deepens the impression. 

Climbing up the steep escarpment of 
the hill again, beside the house where 
Paseal died, one comes upoh a maze of 
tortuous streets. They are a bit of that 
old Paris which crumbles away daily be 
regretful eyes. Parisians tell 
you that it is not safe to walk here on 
week-days even in broad daylight, for 


fore one ‘ 


this labyrinth is the home of the 
“ Apaches” who are the terror of Paris 
by night. On this point, however, I 
remained obstinately incredulous, per- 


haps because the very word “ Apaches = 
had a home-like sound. Were not the 
original possessors of this fierce name 
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my countrymen’ And besides, had not a 
French friend of catholic tastes chummmed 
with an “ Apache” when they were in 
the army together the year before and 
shown him to me one afternoon /—a mild 
creature, selling flowers by day beside the 
fountain in the “ Boul’ Miche.” But 
whether wee k-davs be dangerous or not, 
Sunday morning is the time to visit this 
remnant of old Paris. Then, for some 
hours, is held a kind of fair, for which 
L can find no name and whose like I have 
never seen except once, on a féte-day, at 
Reims. On the pavements of the nar- 
row streets is spread for sale an incon- 
ceivable number of old, odd, quaint, mis- 
mated and unmated things —a_hand’s 
breadth of silk, odd beads, single shoes 
patched and polished, fractions of window 
panes, and all the rusty and broken keys 
in the world. And in the midst there 
swarms a population whose existence 
the visitor who frequents the boulevards 
and the Etoile never suspects. This is 
not a slum (the Parisian dryly remarks 
that slums appear to be an Anglo-Saxon 
specialty), and though these people are 
dirty they are not wretched, but rather 
thriftily eking out their infinitesimal 
means with scraps that suit their needs, 
One reads this in their faces, hard beaten 
by the stress of life, and in the patch- 
work of their clothes. Here is their 
bargain-counter, and neither it nor they 
are less genuinely French, I venture 
io think, than the Bon Marché beloved 
of foreigners. 

Yet another landmark of my hilltop 
is the church of St.-Etienne du Mont, 
to the spell of whose strange beauty 
erities yield even in the act of pointing 
out that it is neither Gothie nor Renais- 
sanece nor neo-classie. The truth is, it 
has an original beauty of its own. The 
tower of Clovis’s monastery beside it re- 
minds one that the original basilica on 
this spot was a burial-place of Mero- 
vingian royalty, and the chief relic of 
the church is from an even earlier time. 
It is the shrine of Ste.-Geneviéve, the 
patron saint of Paris. The story of her 
life is pietured upon the walls of the 
Panthéon close by. Even in childhood 
she was marked out for saintship by 
pious observers, and her mother, unless 
my memory deceives me, was punished 
by Heaven for slapping her. But ac- 
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cording to the non-hero-worshipping burned fields and ruined towns. As it 
school of history. Genevieve, like Crom- approached Paris the inhabitants pro- 
vell and Napoleon, owed her greatness ye sed to abandon the city and seek safety 


to clireumstance. In the middle of the whe re they might. This crisis was Gene 


fifth century all Europe was terror- viéve’s opportunity. She heartened her 
stricken by the inrush of a wild Tart townsmen to endure a cruel siege. en 
tribe which burst by thousands from the couraged them to resistance in the midst 
steppes of Asia. This horde of Huns of death and famine , and in the end the 
moved westward like a train of demons, Huns drew off defeated. Puvis de 


preceded by p nic and leaving in its track Chavannes has painted among the freseos 
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of the Panthéon a moving and solemn 
picture of her, standing at night upon 
brooding over the starlit 
eity. She lived to 


the ramparts, 
be almos‘ a hundred, 
revered for her virtue and miraculous 
powers, and to this very vear pilgrims 
still crowd to her shrine the first week 
in January. The « 
i is enclosed in a sarcophagus of be- 
jewelled and gilded bronze, set round at 
lighted tapers. The de- 
vout are in the habit of having their 


riginal coftin of rough 


all seasons by 


( 


H. W 


rosaries blessed by being laid for a mo- 
This office 
is pe rformed by the old woman in charge, 
who rapidly 


ment upon the saint’s bones, 


unlocks the bronze 


case, 
sticks her hand with the rosary into the 
stone coffin, and tcn seconds later with- 
draws both, the one consecrated, the 
Having 
watched this process sepented fifty timen, 


other ready for a | pourbe ire. 
I was touched with curiosity to see the 
bones themselves. My request was ac- 


companied by a two-frane piece, which 
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moved the old woman to confidence. 
There aren’t any bones in there,” she 
said; “it’s empty. here’s only a ttl 


dust, and 


I'll show 


mus, he 
the ¢ 
yout 

mv Ste.-‘ 


A step 


le = 
aital whic 


Monseign 
where Pi 
he came t 


be so clever; 


supreme 1 
ing seen | 
days by 

face. No 


least of all for the 





uught I the 


it’s kept in a niche in the wal 
you'll come back 


Kras- 
passed 


it to you if 
gone.” ‘a Ah, 


time | 


otners are 

next 
de Ste.-Barbe, “ if you had 
ot Walsingham I have had 

enevieve,’ 

is the high 


beyond the shrine 


‘h saw the assassination of 
ir Sibour fifty years ago, and 
is VII. ce iebrated mass when 


and 
tricked by the latter at the 
Notre Dame. Hav- 


is portrait, one is haunted for 


o Paris to crown Napoleon 
noment in 
melancholy 


the ensitive and 


t made x? comedy, one thinks 


Napole onie come dy. 
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Behind the altar, in the Lady ( 


is another shrine vhose uncano 


paces eacn her are th 
graves of Racine and Paseal rhis 
hot whe re they \\ shed a ! ‘ Lb th I 
them chose Port Royal for their last 
sleep, but when that famous convent. in 


its deep valley, was wiped clean off the 


face of the earth by Louis XIV. their 
bones were brought to this chureh. One 
wonders why they were not taken rather 


Haut Pas, in the 


Port-Rovalists 


{ 
to St.-Jacques du Rue 


Jacques, where other 
are buried, 
less LrTraves, 
Paseal lic this Lady 
Ktienne du Mont renews one’s sense of 
the riddle of life and of 
brought up in the 
Port 


by their own request, in 
Just 


hame- 
Racine and 
haype | of 


iY Cause 


here, 


renius, Racine, 


austere but exquisite 


piety of Royal, ran the gamut of 
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XIV. 


and then suddenly, before there came any 


worldliness at the court of Louis 


hint of old age or defeat, gave up his 
literary activity, retired, married pro- 


saically, and, after long years, died in 
the odor of Ilis life, like a eir- 
cle, ends began, in the mystie 


sanctity. 


where it 


piety of Port Royal. For the enigma of 
its middle course various solutions are 
offered. The malignant criticism with 
which his enemies greeted each of his 
tragedies may have poisoned his success 


and determined him to withdraw beyond 


the reach of applause and jeers. Or his 
own explanation may be true: his trained 
and scrupulous conscience accused him 


of ministering to a godless world, and 
he renounced his poe t’s gifts for twenty 
only to resume them momentarily 


best 


years, 
more tragedies his 


Madame de 


Racine wrote tragedy; 


to write two 
Maintenon. 

Pascal lived it. 
The mark of genius was upon him from 
the first. Ilis sister tells uv that when 
he was still a small child his father, per- 


pe rhaps for 


ceiving that he had a natural bent for 
mathematics and wishing him to be 
broadly edueated, forbade him for the 
present to ask questions or read books 


The 


boy, however, was irresistibly attracted 


concerning arithmetic or geometry. 
by lines, shape S and proportions, observed 
the 
secretly 


symmetrical objects, and 
out for himself his own 
When 
his father accidentally discovered it the 
child had duplicated the first 
twenty propositions of Euclid. At fifteen 
he had distinguished himself by original 


forms of 
worked 
independent system of geometry. 


already 


discoveries in mathematies, and there fol- 
lowed a brief, brilliant career as mathe- 
matician, physicist, and man of the world. 
Tradition says that he first weighed the 
air in the tower of St.-Jacques du Haut 
Pas, but I afraid that in truth he 
performed that epoch-making experiment 


am 


far from Paris, on the Puy-de-Déme. 
Upon al! this sueecess lay the shadow 
of an ineurable and mysterious disease 
from which he suffered acutely from 


childhood. 


closed by an accident beside the Seine at 


This period of his life was 


Neuilly, which is believed to have given 
him death. 
Or, aristocrat as he was, he have 
Walter Pater 
desire to differentiate 


an unforgettable vision of 
may 
suggests, 


moved, as 
fastidious 


heen 
by a 
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himself from the common herd and 
choose a different lot from theirs. Ile 
had already written the Lettres Provin- 
ciales, riddling the Jesuits, who wer 


engaged in a life-and-death struggle with 
Port Royal. He 
that convent, which lay deep 


the Jansenists of now 
retired to 
in the peaceful valley of the Chevreuse, 
A company of 
the elect had gathered there, the elect. of 
the and of this world, men 
women of high intellectual gifts and 
noble blood, drawn by one of those re- 


twenty miles from Paris. 


spirit and 


curring tides of mysticism which we see 


rising again in our own day after the 
scientific reaction of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Here Paseal passed the last years 
of his life, 
allured by 


dying at thirty-nine, ever 
the passion for the things of 


the mind and ever renouncing them; 


tormented by disease and _ self - inflicted 
pain and by increasing weakness. Two 
relics of these years are left one the 


celebrated “ Pensées,” in which one sees 
(I quote again from Pater) “the mental 
the 


a girdle studded on the inner 


seed-sowing of 
the other 


next two centuries,” 
side with small sharp-pointed goads worn 
against his flesh and taken after his death 
from his emaciated body. 


To the scholars, poets, statesmen, 
saints of the Mont Ste.-Geneviéve one 
must add the lovers. The Rue St.- 
Jacques still keeps the convent door 


through which Louise de la Valliére fled 
from her sins and the King; the Luxem- 
bourg is linked with the tragi-comie ad- 
ventures of La Grande Mademoiselle; 
and this hilltop knew the lover in a 
deathless romance which is the epic of 
passion. It told a thousand 
times and will be told over yet a thousand 
times again, because the love of men and 
women is endlessly repeated. I mean the 
story of Abelard and Héloise. Their 
“Letters ” are to-day for sale in every 
Parisian bookshop, although it is eight 
hundred years since the two met down 
there by Notre Dame in Canon Fulbert’s 
house the Seine. Abelard had 
chosen early the career of a scholar, and 


has been 


beside 


had come to Paris to study under the 
It was the 
period when religion—the supreme inter- 
est of the Middle Ages—had fallen into 


the hands of the Schoolmen, who were 


greatest masters then living. 


attempting to reconcile reason and revela- 
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tion and to make of Christianity a hard 
and fast system of lowe. The subject, 


* Tlow many angels can dance at once on 


the point of a spear,” is the classic, 
though unfair, example of their barren 
debates. Into this world of infinite 


subtleties and reasonings minute and im- 
palpable as dust came Abelard, de- 
feaied his masters with their own weap- 
ons, poured new wine into the old bottles 
(the first of that ferment which was to 
burst them at the Renaissance and Ref- 
ormatioen), and irresistibly drew to him- 
self th 


crowded to Paris. Such success entailed 


thousands of students who 


an aftermath of hatred. He withdrew 
from the regular schools down by the 
Seine and settled upon the Mont Ste.- 
Geneviéve, then outside the city. Stu- 
dents followed him and the older 
teachers were deserted. His reputation 
echoed through Europe. He had the 
highest intellectual gifts, beauty, a sin- 
gularly winning personality, ambition, 
and the minor vice of vanity, but when 
he was past thirty he had not yet loved 
any woma,. 

There was at this time in Paris a 
girl of eighteen, Héloise, whose extraor- 
dinary promise was common talk among 
the learned. Probably she was not beau- 
tiful. Abelard heard of her, wished to 
know her, offered to become her tutor. 
ILer flattered uncle, with whom she lived, 
accepted. Months of intimate companion- 
ship followed: the two loved each other. 
Abelard was so transformed that his 
students and rivals remarked the change. 
The rumor of his sin was hinted about. 
Threats were made and old malignity 
saw a chance for revenge. Abelard 
hesitated to marry, a step which would 
have ruined his prestige; and Héloise 
likewise, for his sake, refused this rep- 
aration, counting no sacrifice of hers 
too great. Then came a night when 
masked men entered Abelard’s house and 
inflicted upon him the punishment which 
suited his offence. He fled from Paris. 
The height from which he fell measures 
his humiliation. The long years that 
followed make a story which is black 
and pitiful and mean. Their child was 
born. Abelard married Héloise, against 
his will and hers. At his desire, since 
he must go into exile, she, too, renounced 
life for mere existence and went straight 
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from her marriage to a convent. The 
Church persecuted Abelard for heretical 
teachings; he was hounded from place to 
place —the bleak coast of Brittany, a 
hermit’s cave 


n Burgundy, finally the 
monastery of Cluny. It would be a 
journey worth making to follow in his 
track across France. One perceives that 
he grew dulled, embittered, indifferent, 
blunted by misery. The mere physical 
hardships he endured were deadening. 
Hope was burnt out in him, and _ pas- 
sion, But Héloise loved him to the 
end. Her yearning devotion had the 
maternal as well as the wifely quality. 
Only once again, for a little while, she 
had him with her eat her convent near his 
hermitage in the Burgundian wilderness, 
Iler letters to him, through twenty years, 
are the epitome of love; and his to her 
of cruelty. The only dénouement of their 
story is death, which came to Abelard 
first. For centuries now they have lain 
side by side. It was on All Saints’ Day 
that I went to their tombs in Pére 
Lachaise. Some one had laid violets at 
the feet of their dimmed marble effigies. 

Early in the French Revolution the 
imposing domed echureh which crowns 
the Mont Ste.-Geneviéve was set apart 
by the National Assembly as a mausoleum 
for those who should serve France su- 
premely, and it was named the Panthéon. 
Although since then France has passed 
through other revolutions and changing 
dynasties—empire, monarchy, republic— 
the Panthéon still fulfils the early pur- 
pose, and the frieze of the porch bears 
the words, “Aux grands hommes, la 
Patrie reconnaissante.” The first scene 
and the last which it has witnessed are 
equally dramatic, and one could scarcely 
choose between them for significance. 
Fortune was kind to me for once and 
let me happen to read in the Bibliothéque 
Ste.-Geneviéve, a stone’s throw from the 
Panthéon, the story of Mirabeau’s burial 
on the very night in early April which 
is its anniversary. He had died, poisoned 
as men believed, in the house which still 
stands in the Chaussée d’Antin, and 
with him had ended the possibility that 
France, and through her Europe, might 
work out her destiny by evolution and 


not revolution. Mirabeau’s words to 


Marie Antoinette at their secret meeting 
and reconciliation at St.-Cloud, “ Ma- 
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the monarchy is saved,” could now been his supporters, Zola’s remains wer 
r be realized. It seems to have been brought from Montmartre to the Pan 
come foreboding sense of the future théon. Dreyfus was in the procession 
n the second night atter his leath which followed them. As he ente red the 
re him by torchlight, between s1 Panthéon there occurred the latest—is it 
multitudes, up the hill to the Pan the last ?—scene of the “ affaire” which 
ol Ile was the first of her sons whom has shaken France. A well-known jour- 
country honored thus. The last is nalist from one of the opposition papers 
His famous “ J’ use” letter was shot him twice. Nevertheless, in token 
tten in love of justice and of Franec that she has righted herself, France has 
he imminent risk of losing most of placed Zola in her Panthéon, among the 
it men hold dear. No one who r sons who have served her greatly. 
hers this and knows that at that Outside the bronze doors of the Pan 
France was a whirlpool in which théon sits Rodin’s “ Penseur,” forever 
were forever parted, families dis- plunged in thought. Far before him lie 
ted. and where some of the basest of the gardens of the Luxembourg, and_ be 
in hatreds fought for domination, yond them soars the Eiffel Tower, veiled 
despair of heroism in our own day. in the delicate Parisian haze or outlined 
eause that Zola served was that against sunset skies. Yet he will never 
ch on by the moral upheaval of a lift his head to see them. Memory and 
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je vation. In June, 1908, by order of — meditation absorb him utterly; and that 
present Ministry, whose members had is as it should be, here on this hilltop. 


Drawn Blinds 


BY ETHEL M. HEWITT! 


ig is (if I picture it rightly) as though 

I sat in my room with the blinds drawn fast: 
Hating to think of the passionate rain 

Pressing, pet lant, against the pane, 


Wishing winter’s first day were its last. 


But what, if I drew the blinds aside, 

And, peering into the murky street, 

Found, as one might, in a dream’s conceit, 
No dark at all, but the day outside, 

And the Face of a Friend looking in? 


And that is how Death (if I take it aright) 
Will flash through a rift in the dark one day 
While I wait, with a fear, in the dark of my bed, 
With the thought, they will talk of me soon as The De: 
With a wish that the worst were away. 


d 


All of a sudden the blinds divide, 

And, before I ean know if I still am afraid, 

[ shall slip, at a stroke that was never delayed, 
Into no dark, but the broad day outside, 

With the Face of a Friend coming in! 
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BY ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON 


HEN I was a mite of a child 

I was always sayin’ that I’d be 

a book-writer when I growed 
up. I ree’lect lots of times folks askin’ 
me—as they're always doim’ with young 
ones, you know—what I was goin’ to 
be when I got a woman grown, and my 
sayin’ every time I should be a great 
author. Sometimes [Td make it more 
partic lar and say a poet or a_ story- 
writer, or again I'd have it a editor or 
some kind of newspaper-maker, but most 
ven’rally ’twas just a plain author, no 
partic’lar sort. So, feelin’ that way from 


the very heginnin’, ty 


as queer that I 
never did write for print as the years 
went by. I was forever thinkin’ about it, 
plannin’ for it, surmisin’ just how *twould 
feel when my own makin’s-up was printed 
out and read all over the airth, and | 
never for One single minute give up bein’ 
certain sure that before I died—and long 
afterwards, too—I should be known and 
spoke of as a great, a dreadful great, 
authoress But I never seemed to get 
at it. You see, IT was so busy. I never 
had to work for my li¥in’, but T was old- 
est of five and had lots to do helpin’ ma 
with the little ones and the housework. 

Then there was school and lessons till 
| was nigh seventeen, and after that 
beaux, and pretty soon one beau in par- 
tie’lar—Mr. Kidder, you know. You 
can’t write much in courtin’ days, nor 
in marryin’-time neither, and ‘course 
when little Nathan come and then Fanny 
Ann and Prudence, my hands were too 
full for authorin’. But T ken’ on lottin’ 
on doin’ it some day, knowin’ I should 
manage it somehow 

It wa’n’t till € was left all alone by 
myself two year ago that I felt I could 
really begin. I set the day quite a spell 
It was to be the 28th of May. 
The spring cleanin’ would be through by 


aforehand. 


that time, and the preservin’ and ecannin’ 
and puttin’ up jell and pickles not begun 
Only a few summer boarders gen’rally 


come as early as that, so there wouldn’t 
be much goin’ on outside to watch from 
the windows and take off my mind. Al 
together it seemed just the right time. 
Of course there had to be a set day in 
case my writin’s turned out pop’lar and 
talked about, and I was pretty certain 
they would. Folks always want to kno 

all about great writers, and I kep’ sayin’ 
over to myself words from the newspaper 
accounts: “ It was only a few years ago, 
on the 28th of May, that this inter- 
estin’ ’—or “ thrillin’,” or “ beautiful,” or 
something, as the case might be—“ au- 
thoress begun her first and perchance her 
greatest book.” 

I laid in my writin’ things, a new bot- 
tle of ink, some pens, and a quire of 
paper, and fixed my table in a_ good 
light. That was in March, for I was 
always forehanded. I was beginnin’ to 
be a mite impatient, wantin’ to have 
the worst over, when one day a new idee 
Up to that cold 
March mornin’, if you'll believe it, I 
never onee thought what kind of writin’ 


come into my head. 


I should begin with; verses or prose 
pieces, narrtives or what-all, I hadn't 
decided on any of ’em. It didn’t take 
very long, though. I was dreadful fond 
of story-books, and I never cared no great 
for poetry or lives of folks or travellin’ 
adventur’s. Ud write stories, just one 
first off, and then a lot of ’em “ by the 
authoress of - ”’ My! TI hadn’t fixed 
on a name. But that could come later 
when I knew what kind of a story it was. 
Then come the hardest of all—what it 
should be about. I ecouldn’t make up 
my mind eahout that. i won’t go over 
all the different plans I had; to write 
about lords and earls or lay it in heathen 
lands or in Mayflower days among the 
Pilgrims, or in the Civil War, or among 
pirates and Captain Kidd, or early Chris- 
tian martyrs. I went over all them and 
lots more, but wasn’t a bit nearer de- 
cidin’, when Mary Dowd passed through 
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iow nb her to Hall She'd writ 
me atorehand, and | ent over to the 
depot to see her. Phere vas only about 
half an hour between trains. and we had 
a great deal to say She is real smart, 
vou know—had the Dayville Sehool thre 
terms, and 1 a great book-reader, so I 
anted her advice But she was all for 
my tellin’ her first how my rhubarb pies 
as made: then she branched off into 
pie crust gen’rally, and how hers never 
had that light shortness mine always had, 
and it was only a few minutes before 
train-time that I got a chance to put my 
cas She was real interested, and she 
says right off quick, without havin’ to 
think it over, “Oh,” she says, “ write a 
dialect story; that’s the only thing that 
take these days.” “ What in creation’s 
that 7” IT says. and she looked most sorry 
Tor mn But she’s real kind-hearted, and 
she begun to explain. Before [ could get 
much idee of the thing the train whis 
tled and she started to pick ip her bag. 
Near as I eould inderstand., cialeet | 
didn’t know just how to spell it or speak 
it then, but I got it right afterward 

dialect was any kind of queer, outlandish 
talk folks in any deestrict use, the queerer 
the better. The more you put in your 
story and the worse “t was spelt and the 
harder to understand, why, as I gathered 
from what she said as she climbed up 
the steps—bag in one hand and umbreila 
in the other and a book under each arm, 
so’t she couldn't help steppin’ on her 
skirt in front every step—why, the better 
your story was and the bigger pay it 
fetched * But where’ll I get this dere- 
lict talk?” I savs, not gettin’ the right 
word first off, and knowin’ the other from 
Captain Gates, who'd followed the sea. 
“Go ‘round till vou find it,” she says, 
as she went into the car, and tripped on 
the sill so’s she most fell over, “ and then 
write it out.” “ How’ll I know how to 
spell it?” T calls out as she settles into 
her seat and begins to fix her things. 
‘You don’t have to know,” says she 
through the window; “don’t make any 
difference how it’s spelt; that’s why it’s 
so easy.” Just as the train started she 
put her face down to the open part of the 
window—it was only up a little way and 
was wedged there as they always be in 
cars—and called out, “ And be sure you 
put in lots of loeal color.” “ What col- 


1] see her mout] Open, box Int 
the life of me eateh a 
ji tty she was out of sight. Well. I wrote 
to her for more partie’lars, and she sent 
me a whole sheetful of explainin’s. Shi 
aid dialeet was most evervwheres, but dit 
ferent in different place s. Vd find it nig 
me or further away. But when I'd got 
I mustn't only take it down lit’ral, but 
[ must put in the color she’d spoke 
which meant the sort of folks that talked 
the dialeet, how they looked and aeted 
and all about the place and the scener 
and partie’lar the weather. There mu 
be dark. lowerin’ clouds, or an azure s]| 
or wailin’ winds or lurid sunsets or som 
thing similar. That was all called local 
color, she said, and it was a most im 
portant in fact, a necessary ingredjent 
* Like lard in pie erust,” I says to my) 
<elf, for that word ingredjent sounded 
like reeeipt-book talk, and the last par 
of her letter was about my rhubarl 
pies again. 

Well, ‘course I had to begin now, first 
thing, to hunt up folks that talked dia 
leets, and it wasn’t any easy job I tell 


vou. Marv’d said it might be found right 
‘round vou or further away. ’Twas cer 
fain sure it couldn’t be ’round me, for 
I lived then, just as ] do now, here in 
the mountains, though it was in Fran- 
cony those days instead of here in Lis 
hon, and there wasn’t a thing of the kind 
in the whole place I knew every single 
soul for miles ’round, and they all talked 
good, plain, sensible talk like everybods 
else, nothin’ queer or what you might 
eall dialectic Sut IT was set on bein’ 
fair and correct, and not leavin’ any 
stone unturned, as the savin’ is, without 
turnin’ it up. So I went over in my 
mind all the folks there and what lan- 
guages they used. I didn’t seem to find 
anything sing’lar, but thinks I, T’'ll go 
‘round amongst the people a little and 
talk with ’em and take partie’lar notice 
of what they say. It didn’t come to any 
thing. Even the old aged folks that might 
have fetched down from past generations 
some strange lingo or other, they talked 
the right kind of talk we all of us use. 
I didn’t tell ’em what I was at, but sort 
of drawed ’em out on different subjects 
and watched sharp for any dialects. But 
not a sign of ‘em turned up. Even 


wee 
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Gran’sir Peckham, more’n eighty year 
d, didn't show a mite of it. I talked 

shout the weather with him as he stood 
it the gate one time; asked him if. he 
hought ‘twould be a nice day, and so on. 
Ile said just what anybody anywheres 


ld 


eatehin’ 


of the clouds wo 
to be 


afore. when he got 


had took notice 
that it was goin’ 
the 
soppin’ wet over to the medder lot, and he 
al'lated *twould till 
the moon fulled. “°T 


eath r like day 


keep on thataway 


rate,” he says, 


any 
it’s growthy weather for grass.” No 
hody could have talked sensibler nor more 


-¢ other folks nor with seurser dialect. 


And Aunt Drusilly Bowles, born and 
raised right there on the Butter Hill road, 
he was just the same. A mite of a body 
she is, you know, lookin’ as if you could 
low her over with one breath, but tough 
nd rugged. She was carrvin’ two pails 
of water, one in each hand, as I went 
by, and I ealled out to her, “ Ain’t they 
heavy 7’ I says. “ Not a mite—that is, 
for me,” says she. “I could heft twice 
as much.” She come out to the road, 
still a-carryin’ the pails, and went on 
talkin’. “IT don’t see.” says she, “ but 


I’m jest as spry and up-and-doin’ as | 
vas twenty vear back. The Priests, our 
branch mother’s side, ve know they're 

long-lived tribe and peart and chirky 


to the last. Ma herself was dreadful poor, 


never weighed ninety pound in all her 
horn days, but she was powerful strong, 
all bone and sinner to the last. There 
wa’n’t never a peakid or pindlin’ Priest 


I ever heerd tell on,” 
enin’ up, sort o’ proud like. 
all like that, plain, 


straight 
And it was 
nat’ral language like 


she says, 


anybody’s, not a sign of dialection, as 
vou might eall it. So I traipsed ’round 
that town till my feet ached lookin’ for 
what I knowed aforehand wasn’t there. 


| wouldn’t go anywheres else till I’d tried 
every chance to home. 

When I was sure there wasn’t a speck 
of real dialect in Franeony nor for miles 
‘round there, I took the cars for Haver- 
hill, where my niece’s son, Eben Reynolds. 


lived. Ridin’ in the stage over to Beth- 
lehem for the mornin’ train, I couldn’t 
get this thing out o’ my head. You're 


something of a writer yourself, ma’am, 
and must know how it kind o’ spiles 
things havin’ to think how they’d look 
in print. I know I heerd Leonard Colby 
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say ones he used to write pieces for the 
paper, vou know—that he couldn't even 
say good night to his girl when he was 


keepin’ 
without 
be 


ele n 


himself 


companys with 


thinkin’ to 


Peah« vy 
how “twould 


ealled in 


1 print “a yvearnin’ embrace 
or something; said it took part of the 
int’rest out of it So “twas with m« 
that time. “Twas a real nice mornin, a 
spring feelin’ in the air, the trees not 
exactly budded out, but showin’ they wer 
goin’ to be pretty soon, a kind of live 
purplish gray all over ‘em, and the sky 


But I 
all 


thinkin’ 


a pictur’. couldn't 
and let it 


act’ally 


still 


without 


just sot 


soak into me 
as I used to, 
folks that call their 


selves natur’-lovers can really love natur’. 


about it, 


ho more’n these hew 


They're after book names for what they 


examples of amazin’ 


se ( smartness mn 
birds or ereatur’s like what Professor 
Thingamy or Doctor Thisorthat writ 


about. And Iwas huntin’ for the dia 


lect way of tellin’ what I see that day. 
I looked up to the sky, such a pretty 
blue, and the little soft white woolly 
clouds strimmered all over it, and | 


wonde red if there Was any dialectie word 
that 
there couldn't 


strimmer. Seem’s if 
that 
For them clouds 
nothin’ else | 
thought as I see the apple trees with their 
spranglin’, 


answered to 


he om pictur’d out 
the real thing so good. 
and 


was strimmered 


crooked, knotty branches 
showin’ a’ready signs of the spring life, 
thinks 1, “ They'll be pink with blowth 
afore we And then ‘stead of 
just being comfortable and pleased over 
that idee | if 
there was any part 
of the ‘ blowth.” 
Certain there couldn’t be a 
that things 


you ean’t only see 


know it.” 

and begun guessin’ 
other word in 
that stood for 


went 
any 
world 
sure word 
Why. 


the posies as you're 


deseribed so plain. 
sayin’ it, but you ean act’ally smell ’em. 
“Oh, how glad T be,” I says to myself, 
“that I don’t have to talk dialect or any 
other outlandish languages started, I dare 
in Babel folks got so 
mixed up ‘Course I’m 
always kind to foreigners and make al- 
lowances for ’em. 
ain’t their fault 


when 
confused.” 


say, times 


and 


Look at it one way, it 
their talkin’ that 


way. 
gut I feel to rejoice, as they say in 
praver-meetin’, that I wasn’t born or 


if, even 
if I had been, I'd have broke away when 


raised one. Sometimes seem’s 
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I growed up and sensed things. I can’t 
pictur’ anybody with a drop of Spooner 
blood in ’em talkin’ such lingo as Dutch 
Peter over to Lisbon or Mary Bodoe on 
Wallace Hill keep jabberin’ all the time. 
Ilowever and wherewithal, as Deacon 
Lamb used to say in meetin’s, thankful 
as I might be that I talked good New 
Ilampshire, I was bound to find the 
other kind afore May 28th, when my book 
was to begin. 

But I hadn’t any more luck Haverhill 
way than ’round home. It made me feel 
real mean, too, visitin’ as I was and folks 
showin’ me so much attention, and me 
spyin’ on ’em, as you might say, and 
prickin’ up my ears in hopes of hearin’ 
some queer dialecty talk to use in my 
writin’s. Served me right that I didn’t 
hear a speck. Eben’s folks come from 
our way, and o’ course they talked good 
Francony-American, and their neighbors 
done the same. When I went over the 
river to Bradford I was in Vermont, you 
know. I thought mebbe they’d speak dif- 
ferent over there, but they didn’t. They 
conversed jest our way, only more so, if 
anything. For some of the old folks kep’ 
up words IT had ’most forgot, but good, 
sensible, straight-meanin’ words, with 
nothin’ outlandish or dialectical about 
em. Grandma Quimby, raised in 
Whitefield, but marryvin’ a Bradford man 
and livin’ there thirty year, she says when 
I asked her how her little granddaughter 
Dorry was, “ Little?” says she. “ Why, 
you'd ought to see her; she’s a great big 
gormin’ girl now.” That “ gormin’” did 
bring back old times and pa. He always 
applied that term to me when I was 
growin’ up, and it’s a serumtious word. 
[ do lot on words that pictur’ things out 
like that. And her daughter, Aunt 
Meeny Tucker, she puts in: “And 
Cyrus ’s gettin’ a big boy too. It’s all 
his pa can do to manage him. He’s got 
the Dodge grit, and he’s real masterful, 
runs all over the town without leave, the 
kitin’est bov.” Exactly what ma used 
to say about Dan’l. Oh, I do so set by 
the good, plain, meanin’ talk! By this 
time I see I must go further away if 
I expected to get hold of anything to 
use in my writin’s, and I decided to go 
to Nashaway to Jane Webster’s, and if 
I didn’t get it there to keep on as fur 
as Brown’s Corners, cross the Massachu- 


setts line. “Tf [I don’t find it there,” | 
says to myself, “Tll give up. I ean't 
go to Injy’s coral strands, not even to 
tind ingredjents for my book-writin’.” 
*Twas the same story at Nashaway, no 
dialects at all, not the least taste, though 
I visited ’round, in all classes, as they 
say. Then I went to Massachusetts 
But, dear land! Brown’s Corners wasn’t 
a mite different from Francony or Lis- 
bon, Haverhill or Bradford. Common 
talk full o’ common sense, both of ’em 
common to all New England, f’r aught | 
know. I didn’t know anybody at the 
Corners but Mis’ Harris Spooner, own 
cousin to Mr. Kidder’s first wife, and I 
put up with her. She’d always lived in 
Massachusetts, born there, and I sort of 
hoped I could pick up something sing’lar 
in her conversation worth puttin’ into 
my story. But ’twas no good; seems even 
there so nigh to Boston their languages 
is same as ourn. She didn’t talk of any- 
thing seursely but about Viletty—Mr. 
Kidder’s first, vou know, my predecessor, 
*s they sav—and how pious and sickly 
she was. Told me all about her last 
days, how white and meechin’ she looked, 
and how dreadful poor and skinny, and 
yet how she hung on, hung on till seemed 
’s if she never’d pass away. And she 
dwelt on Mr. Kidder’s sorrer and how he 
kind o’ elung to Viletty ’s if he couldn’t 
part with her, and how mebbe that was 
the reason she hung on, hung on so long. 
She said some folks think if you hold 
on too tight to them you set by when 
they’re sick and ready to go, they can’t 
break loose, somethin’ seems to draw "em 
back and pin ’em down. And she told 
how she says to him frequent, “ Reuben, 
Reuben,” says she, “let her go home, 
loose your hold and let her depart.” 
Well, seems he did. °T any rate she did 
depart, or else o’ course I wouldn’t have 
been Mis’ Reuben Kidder now. *Twas 
real interestin’ and nigh about all news 
to me, for Mr. Kidder wasn’t no great 
of a talker. Anyway, men folks never 
seem to talk about things as well as 
women, do they? Leave out the little 
trimmin’s that set it off so and stick to 
main facts, the last thing we care about. 
He’d never once mentioned all the time 
we lived together how Viletty had hung 
on, hung on, and it’s bein’ thought likely 
*twas because of his tight hold on her. 
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You'd think he’d a-known it would be 
entertainin’ to me, takin’ Viletty’s plac 
as I had. The whole narr’tive was spoke 
in as good plain talk as any I could have 
put it in myself, down to the very end, 
Viletty’s dyin’ words, the layin’ out, the 
wreaths and erowns and pillers from the 
neighbors. and the funeral exercises. 
She said she’d take me out to the 
burvin’-ground afore I left, a dreadful 
sightly place on Dodd’s Hill, to see the 
grave. Id have admired to go, but it 
rained the whole endurin’ time, and I 
didn’t get a chance. 

Well, here ’twas the 24th of May, and no 
dialections to put into that story that was 
to be started on the 28th. I was dread- 
ful upset and put out. Seemed certain 
sure that I ecouldn’t do the kind of book 
that was most in the fashion that time, 
and so must set to work at something 
different. As for the local color, if that 
only meant sceneries and weather and 
actin’s and doin’s, why, I could fix them 
all right, but, as I understood Mary 
Dowd to say, that wasn’t no use without 
a lot o’ this dialect, and that I couldn’t 
find high nor low. Up to that time I 
hadn’t told a single creatur’ what I was 


at. But that day, as I was goin’ along 


in the train, who should get in at Green- 
field station but Abby Matthews on her 
way home from visitin’ with Ephraim’s 
folks. I was so glad to see her, and so 
filled up with all I’d been through and 
wanted to go through, that I spilled over 
and emptied out my whole heart. I told 
her every I'd always 
heen set on bein’ an authoress and what 
Mary Dowd said and how I'd traipsed all 
over the airth lookin’ for dialects and 
couldn’t find a speck, and me only four 
days from the date I'd set for beginnin’ 
my great, prob’ly my greatest, work. 
She was real interested and pleased too, 
said ’twould be a great thing for Fran- 
cony and for Grafton Couuty—in fact, 
for the whole State 0’ New Hampshire 

to have an authoress of their own. As 
for this dialect. she said she’d heerd of it 
as bein’ all the go nowadays in story- 
book writin’, but to the best of her re- 
memberin’ she hadn’t never seen a case 
of it herself. It was some kind of queer- 
soundin’ talk when you heerd it, and 
queerer-lookin’ when you read it, and the 
spellin’? was every which way, no reg’lar 


single thing, how 
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rule. As for her, says she, she never 
conceited folks did talk just that way in 
any deestrict on the airth; she’d always 
held that the story-writers made it up 
as they went along, and she’d advise me 
to do SO myself. As for - loeal color,” 
she never’d heerd of such a thing, and 
I'd bettur not have anything to do with 
it. “Tell vour story plain and straight, 
and put everything down in black and 
white and steer clear o’ any other colors, 
loeal or be-they-who-they-be,” she Says. 

gut I can’t make up a thing I don’t 
know anything about,” says I “If I 
only could see a sample of this dialect- 
ical talk or hear somebody speak a mite 
of it, I'd see where I was standin’, but 
I can’t make a start afore I know more 
about it; that’s the thing of it. I’m 
every bit as sot as you can be, Abby 
Matthews, on beginnin’ this great work. 
All is, I must have a mite of a hint or 
a help to start me, and then I can go on 
like a house afire.’ She see the sens 
of that, and just then the train slowed 
up comin’ into Bath, where she was goin’ 
to get out, and in a minute I was left 
by myself again. 

“Well, Abby ain’t been of much use 
thinks I, “but she gave 
me sympathy, and ’twas a sight of com 
And, 
after all, I guess sympathy’s worth more’n 
dialect in the long run, and sometimes 
seems ’s if ’twas nigh about as scurse.” 
I just gave up hope that night, yet ’twas 
only next day that I found what I was 
lookin’ for—dialect and plenty of it. 

I’m afraid you won’t hardly under- 
stand, and mebbe ‘ll think it dreadful 
when I tell you ’twas in answer to prayer. 
I’ve always been in the habit of askin’ 
the Lord for what I wanted, even if I 
wasn’t sure *twas a right thing to want. 
I left it to Him to decide that and to 
show me if I’d made a mistake. He give 
the gift of tongues one time, you know, 
and He promises to put the very words 
into your mouth that you’d ought to 
speak in tryin’ times, so why’d this 
thing be so dreadful different? Anyway, 
I tried it, and I told Him the whole story 
that night. And I says if there wasn’t any 
harm in my bein’ an authoress—and lots 
of real Christians followed that business, 
as He well knew—and if I couldn’t be 
a real fav’rite without puttin’ in this 


in one way,” 


fort to talk things over with her. 
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thing, would He p’int out to me where 
to find it and how I’d ought to make use 
of it and, if ’twas possible, to do good 
with it. I got up real comfortéd and 
went to bed easier in my mind than I 
had for a long spell. I was ’round the 
house next forenoon doin’ the work, and 
I stepped to the window to shake out my 
dust-eloth. I see some one goin’ along 
he road; a stranger I knew ’twas right 
ff. °Twas a young lady, real nice-lookin’, 

d I guessed she must be an early sum- 
ier boarder. I didn’t want to be seen 
starin’ at*her, and was just goin’ to step 
back out o’ sight, when she looked up 
and smiled in a real pretty, friendly way. 
‘Course I smiled back, and she come 
closer and says “Good morning.” TI slat 
the dust-cloth down and come ’round to 


the front door, and in five minutes we 
was talkin’ away like old cronies. Seems 
she was stayin’ over to Mis’ Nichols’s 


I’d heerd they was expectin’ a boarder 

only come night before, and she was 
lookin’ ’round the place. Well, I hadn’t 
heerd her say a dozen words ’fore I see 
she talked different from the folks ’round 
there, different from anybody I’d heerd 
Now I ean’t show you just 
how ’twas different. I never could act 
out things and show how folks did ’em, 
copyin’ their talk and ways. I always 
broke down and sp’iled the dialogues at 
school exhibition if they give me a part. 
But I ean tell you some of the things 
that made this talk so dreadful queer 
and give me, right at the very beginnin’, 
what they call in prayer-meetin’ a trem- 
blin’ hope that I was findin’ what I'd 
looked for so long. 

First place, everything she said sound- 
ed like readin’ out of a book. Now you 
know ’most everybody has two kinds of 
ialk, one for speakin’ and the other for 
writin’ and readin’. Talk-talk and book- 
talk, as you might put it. But my! you 
couldn’t see any difference here; any of 
it might have been read off from a book 
or a paper. And then such queer, long 
stretched-out words, some of ’em span 
new to me and some I’d seen in books 
or heerd in sermons or lectur’s. She had 
a way of stoppin’ short ’twixt her words 
that I couldn’t make out or get used to, 
like this: When she wanted to say she 
didn’t like winter ’s well as summer she 
said she “ did not like it at,” then a kind 
Vor. CXX.—No. 715.—12 


anywheres. 
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of stop before she put in “all.” First 
off I thought it was an accident and 


she’d stopped to swaller or get her breath 
or something. But she done it again 
and kep’ doin’ it, and I see ’twas a habit 
—part of her dialects. “ At—all” says 
she every single time ’stead of “ atall,” as 
everybody else says. Then the most mu- 
sical thing—I almost laughed every 
time she said it—when she asked me if 
I’d ever been somewheres or done some- 
thing partic’lar she’d say “ Did—you” 
this or that, with a stop between the 
words long enough for a swaller, or a 
stutter, or a gap, or a hiceup. “ Did— 
you” she’d always say, ’stead of “ did- 
jer,” as other folks say. And when she 
wanted to put in “ever” she’d stop the 
same way ’twixt and ever. “ Did- 
you-ever” she says, ’stead of the right 
way, “ Didjever,” like other folks. She 
was intrested in all I said and real 
friendly, wanted to keep me talkin’, and 
hoped she wasn’t inconveniencin’ me, and 
so on. And when I said I wasn’t par- 
tic’lar busy, only just potterin’ ’round, 
she says, “ Potterin’! Such a delightful 
term!” she reminds me of 
Keerammix ” whoever he was—“ and the 
plastic art. Potterin’!” over 
again, laughin’, as if *twas some uncom- 
mon, foreignish word or other. Where 
did she come from? Why, that word’s 
used all over the airth, far’s I know. I 
did hear a woman one time from down 
Connecticut way say putterin’ ’stead of 
potterin’, but I guess that was only her 
way of pronouncin’ it. When I says of 
Joel Butts, settin’ on his door-step ’eross 
the street, that he was “ shif’less as a cow 
blackbird,” she claspt her hands and says, 
“Delicious! and shows such a fa-mil-i- 
ar-i-ty with nature and a certain knowl- 
edge of orni—something.” (I writ that 
down as quick as she went away.) 
’Course I didn’t let her see I was usin’ 
her for a copy; she didn’t suspicion it. 
She ast lots of questions and listened 
sharp to what I said. But I guess she 
see pretty quick there wa’n’t nothin’ 
queer about my languages. The com- 
monest things, the talk used by all sen- 
sible folks the world over, 
strike her 


you 


says; “ it 


she says 


seemed to 


most and stir her all up. 
Times I thought she wasn’t exactly 
polite, what we’d call, for she’d repeat 


over somethin’ I’d said and laugh, but 





as she always ended by praisin’ it up I 
didn’t mind. And I was so tickled at 
findin’ a case of genuin’ dialects. There 
was a chiny posy-holder in my window 
with some dried gruss in it from last year, 
just a common one, had belonged to ma. 
She didn’t seem to know what ’twas ’tall; 
asked if it was an “antic” or a “ air- 
loom”; and again she spoke of it as a 
“varze.”’ When I told her over again 
and louder, conceitin’ she might be a mite 
hard o’ hearin’, that ’twas only a old 
crock’ry posy-holder, she hollered out, 
“ Posy-holder—how dear!” And I hadn’t 
said a word about the price. I didn’t 
want to sell it, anyway. “ Posy,” says 
she, “the quaint old word of the poets, 
Old English,” she says. But I told her 
no, ’twas Chinee, I guessed, fetched over 
by ma’s brother, Uncle Elam, who fol- 
lered the sea. 

That started her off again, and she 
says it after me: “ Follered the sea! 
Ilow expressive and vivid, suggestin’ the 
eall of the ocean to its lovers,” and such 
queer erazy-soundin’ talk. I bad to write 
it down quick, makin’ an excuse to go 
into the other room. Another thing queer 
was her ’pologisin’ the whole ‘durin’ 
time for goodness knows what and beg- 
gin’ me to forgive her for somethin’ 
or ’nother. If she didn’t*sense what I 
said and wanted to hear it over again, 
she’d ask me to excuse her dumbness by 
sayin’ “ Beg pardon.” Time and again 
she says that when she hadn’t done a 
thing, and when I answered polite every 
time, “Don’t mention it,” I see she was 
still expectin’ somethin’ and waitin’ for 
me to say over again what I’d said afore. 
Then I see ’twas dialect for “ What say ?” 
and I put it down on my list. She had 
lots of those dialectics. When she was 
surprised at anything I’d tell her, she’d 
say, kind o’ drawlin’ like, “ Fancy!” the 
fan part sort o’ spread out, and I found 
that meant “Do tell” or “You don’t 
say.” And over ’n’ over when I fetched 
in some common sayin’, a weather sign 
about thunder in the mornin’, farmers 
take warnin’, or how turnin’ back some o’ 
your clothes you’d put on wrong side 
afore was bad luck, or any such well- 
known things, she’d say a real queer word, 
“ Foclore,” most ’s if she was swearin’, 
as Uncle Ben Knapp used to say “ C’rin- 


thians!” when he got excited. 
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One time I fetched her out a glass of 
milk and some hot gingerbread I’d just 
baked, and I fixed her in the rocker under 
the big ellum. She was real tickled, 
and give me to understand that it made 
her think of somebody named Al Fresscoe. 
I s’pose he most gen’rally et outdoors. 
She always had some queer remark to 
make about everything. When Si Lit- 
tle’s ox team was standin’ out in the road 
one day she went out and looked right 
into the creatur’s’ faces, and she says 
over some lingo about Juno and oxides: 
or mebbe ’twas ox-hides. And- when | 
was tellin’ her about Elbert Hill and how 
climbin’ he was, how he’d come up from 
a poor boy, and now took in partner with 
Knight Brothers and aimin’ to be a 
selectman some day, she was real struck 
and says, “Exeelsior!” I think ’twas 
that; ’twas some kind o’ stuffin’ material, 
anyway. Even the commonest things 
like sayin’ Jabez Goss was the well-to 
coist man in Littleton, which everybody 
knows he is, she’d appear so struck or 
tickled over. I’d wonder every minute 
what fur-off ign’rant country she come 
from. Once I was tellin’ her about Jesse 
Baker to Sugar Hill and how he could 
make verses on anything in the heavens 
or airth or the waters under the airth, 
f’'r aught I know. I said nobody ever 
learnt him how to do it, he just took to 
it soon’s he could speak; ’twas natur’, I 
guessed. And she says some of her queer 
outlandish jabber about poets bein’ nasty 
and not fit. She didn’t say for what. 
Wonder if she’d say that about Watts 
and the rest o’ the hymn-makers. ’Course 
this I’m tellin’ you didn’t all take place 
in that first meetin’. It wanted four 
days then to the 28th, the time I was 
to become an authoress, and I contrived 
to see Miss Mandeville (I'd found out 
her name) lots. I’d run out in the 
front yard whenever I see her comin’ by, 
and I’d happen into the store if she 
went in. She was more’n willin’ to talk 
with me, and I got together a whole 
mess of dialections and writ ’em down 
careful, though I didn’t worry about the 
spellin’, as I’d heerd that wasn’t no 
great matter. She come into my house 
two or three times and was real int’rested 
in my things and talked dialect about 
’em like a streak all the time. She looked 
at my old clock on the mantle-shelf that 
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was grandma’s and asked about it. It 
had stopped, as it had a way of doin’ 
frequent, and I told her it didn’t keep 
ree’lar time like my new one in the 
kitehen, but I said I liked it better than 
that one had been in our 
family so long and I’d seen it since I 
was a speck of a young one, and she 
avs. “That goes without sayin’,” says 
she. I hadn’t an idee what she meant, 
for it don’t go at all most times whether 
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vu say anything or not. 
She was lookin’ over my photograph 
bum and she to a i 
Timothy Banks that used to keep store 
‘3 to Whitefield and moved down East. 
; She turned it over to look on the back 


come likeness of 


al 


rs for his name, I s’pose, and she says, 
: “Oh, Parree!” ’TIwas one of her by- 
¢ vords, I guess, for there wa’n’t any name 
; there, only the man that took the pictur’ 
: down in Paris, Maine, where the Bankses 
: live. Oh, she had some outlandish word 


for everything under the sun. What do 
vu think she called goin’ anywheres to 
over Sabbath day? You’d never 
cuess. Wee Kend! ’Pears to be dialect for 
i visitin’ from Saturday to Monday—bakin’- 
day to wash-day, know. But I 
can’t tell you half; *twould take a month 
o’ Sundays. 

She had out-o’-the-wayest words for 
everything. Speakin’ o’ Lyman Waters 
how he’d fell away from his 
religion and now didn’t even believe 
there was any God at all, what do you 
think she called him? An agg nostick! 
That was her dialection for a plain, com- 
mon infidel that says in his heart there 
is no God. The Bible just calls him a 
fool, you know. And them different ways 
folks get into by spells, catchin’ ways, 
vou know, that runs through a deestrict, 


stay 


you 


hoo wee tt 
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she spoke of as fads. Asked me one 
time if I’d took up this new fad of 
mas-ti-catin’ my food a long time as 


recommended by Whitcher, or Belcher, or 
some one or other. But I told her no. 
I just chewed my victuals before swal- 
lowin’, ’s T always had. 

I was so tickled by findin’ all these 
dialects for my story that I ’most for- 
got I hadn’t got a mite of local color 
to spread over ’em. How could I get 
it, not knowin’ anything of the kind 
of local’ty she come from, her folks, 
and her bringin’ up? Mebbe, thinks 
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I, that will out after a spell, 
and I can put it on last thing, like the 
third coat o’ paint Lias Davis is puttin’ 
on his house ’cross the road there. Sin- 
g’lar, I says to myself, to speak o’ writin’ 
’s if ’twas different Though, 
come to think of it, I’ve heerd of blue 
laws and blue books and yellow news- 
papers, red letters and black lists. But 
I never knew anything till lately of this 
local colorin’ matter to and I 
haven’t got an idee how to put it on, 
just plain and thick all over, or strim- 
mered about and different in spots. 
’Course I could describe Miss Mandeville 
and all her reddish hair, and 
indiger blue eves, and pale-complected, 
and all. I could put in the weather, too; 
there’s more in Francony than most dees- 
tricts, and it’s all colors, too, probably 
local ’s well as the rest, though I hadn’t 
got yet a real clear idee what that was. 
But that way-off, sing’lar land she come 
from, where her folks lived, and every- 
body talked dialect talk, why, I hadn’t 
no more idee how to paint it out than 
—than anything. 

Well, come May 28th, I waked up ’fore 
sunrise full o’ my story. I got breakfast 
out o’ the way and washed up the dishes 
bright and early and done the house- 
work so’s to be all ready to set down to 
my writin’. My list o’ dialections, all took 
from this queer boarder’s talk, was real 
lengthy now, plenty to begin with, any- 
way. As for the colorin’, I could put in 
some weather and scenery—Mary Dowd 
said that was part of it—and touch it 
up bime-by with another shade or so as 
IT got more information. I’m sot 
on havin’ lots of that color ’tany rate, 
thinks I, so if it runs or fades there'll 
be enough left to show. I'd tried my pen 
and found it went all right, and took 
a clean sheet o’ paper to begin, when 
all of a sudden TI rec’lected that I hadn’t 
said my prayers that mornin’. I was 
dreadful ashamed. But it’s bein’ the 
great anniversary I’d looked ahead to so 
long and me so excited and nerved up 
and all, I’d clean forgot my duty and 
my religion. [Land’s sake, how small I 
felt! Down went my pen and I shoved 
back my chair and went up-chamber ’s 
quick as I could go. 

It’s well I done it. And yet it fetched 
me the biggest disapp’intment of my 


come 


colors. 


stories, 


colors— 


some 
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whole life long and as good as changed 
all my futur’, my line o’ business, my 
hopes, my everything. I was kneelin’ by 
my bed, dreadful ashamed and just be- 
ginnin’ to tell the Lord about it, when— 
before you could say Jack Robinson— 
a queer feelin’ come all over me, and I 
vas seein’ things in a terrible different 
light. What had I been doin’ these last 
few days? What was I lookin’ ahead to 
doin’ the days to come? I most heerd 
them questions asked out loud by some 
and I hid my face in the patch- 
work quilt and wished it could cover me 
up soul and body I was that ashamed. A 
poor young creatur’, a stranger within 
our gates, had come to my door, come 
friendly and well-meanin’. And how 
had I acted to her? I had drawed her 
out, spied on her, took notice of her mis- 
takes, set down on paper her dialections, 
rejoicin’ over her stumblin’ speech that 
T might set it out in print for the world 
to laugh over. And all that I, Abigail 
Jane Kidder, might be a great authoress. 
Do you wonder I was so ashamed I could 
a-crawled under that bed if ’twould a-hid 
me from every human bein’. That poor 
young ecreetur’! I thinks. Was it her 


one, 


fault she used that form o’ speech, that 


“lispin’, stammerin’ tongue,” as_ the 
Didn’t most likely her own 
folks use it, or similar, in that fur-off 
land from whence she come? Mightn’t 
I, raised ’s I’d been in a civilized ¢’m- 
munity, amongst plain-speakin’ folks, 
have got into that kind o’ dialectics if 
my relations and neighbors had all talked 
it in my comp’ny? Likely enough, for 
language is dreadful eatchin’. 

Well, never mind about that next 
hour. That’s between me and some One 
But when I got up off my knees, 
brushed off my skirt, and smoothed out 
the quilt, I knew as well as I know it 
this very minute that I wasn’t ever 
goin’ to be a dialectical story-writer. Id 


hymn says? 


else. 


left off that habit afore ’twas too stron; 
to break. 

I won’t deny I was disappointed. | 
own ’twas kind o’ hard, one way, to 
think that the 28th of May, looked 
ahead to so long as the day of my be- 
ginnin’ to be a great authoress, was, after 
all, the day of my leavin’ off bein’ one. 
But I knew my duty and I meant to do 
it. You might think I could a-took up 
some other kind of writin’ that wouldn’t 
ask me to draw out sing’lar folks and 
make fun of ’em. But somehow the sad 
turnin’ out of this experiment kind o’ set 
me agin’ literary things, and I couldn't 
seursely look at that new pen and the 
clean white foolsecap without feelin’ 
qualmy. So I ain’t an authoress, after 
all, and I guess I never will be now. 

It come out after Miss Mandeville 
went away—I forgot to say she’d gone 
that very day afore I her again, 
called home sudden—it come out she was 
from Boston way, not so dreadful fur 
off, after all, and was some kind of a 
writin’ person. Some folks had it she 
was lookin’ up dialectics herself to make 
pieces out of, but that couldn’t be, I 
guess, or she wouldn’t a-come here. 
Though mebbe she’d been misinformed, 
and so, after she met me and the other 
folks and heerd us talk, she found out 
she’d come to the wrong local’ty and 
went off. But I think of her frequent, 
and sometimes I find myself hopin’ that 
though she wa’n’t here long she may 
a-profited a mite by what she heerd, and 
left off some of her own talk and took on 
some o’ ourn. As I said afore, language 
is real catchin’, and we never know what 
little word o’ ourn, dropped in season, 
as they say, may spring up and bear 
fruit—yea, a hundredfold. And mebbe 
even dialect, if it ain’t been too long 
standin’, may be broke up and helped, or 
mebbe clean cured, take it in time and 
afore you’re too old and sot in your ways. 


see 
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Jemima of the 
BY RU 


ALL, spare, angular, gaunt, her 
secant gray hair lightly lifted by 


the breeze as she stood at the 


end of the corridor looking aut upon 
the sea, Jemima seemed more wraith 
than woman. She was chambermaid 


of the seventh floor of Seafair Sanita- 
rium, but notwithstanding this limited 
jurisdiction and the meagreness of her 
deprived Jemima’s personality 
was all-pervading. 

Whenever she was off duty, her favor- 


person, 


ite diversion seemed to be standing at 
the south bay-window, looking out upon 
the sea. Indeed, she had often been ob- 
served to walk the entire length of the 
corridor to shake her dust-cloth out the 
And when chance af- 
would wave the rag as a 


window. 
forded she 
handkerchief to any passing sail, occa- 
getting an signal 
friendly or passenger, 
chuckling to 
her work, the rest of the day brightened 
for her. 


ocean 


answering 
playful 
return 


sionally 
from a 


when she would 


Jemima had come from the poor hill- 
‘up-State,” thirty years before, 
a raw, faded girl of fifteen, and what she 
knew or dreamed of life in the great 
world had come to her here, in the sani- 
tarium by the sea. 

Those who remembered her in the 
early days declared that she had scarce- 
ly changed in all the years, even her 
gray hairs being hardly noticeable in a 
sparse community of mole-colored strands 
which meeting them half-way 
in the bleaching process. Not that 
Jemima looked young. She was rather 
of those who seem never to have had any 
youth, and even as a girl she had taken 
life as an observer, never appearing to 
think of appropriating it to herself. 

Her people were obscure and very poor, 
and so the bulk of Jemima’s wages had 
from the first gone back to the farm in 
the hills. After her parents had passed 
away, there had been a brief period when 


country 


seemed 


McENERY 





Seventh Floor 
STUART 


she had spent her wages for clothes for 
herself. The long coat she had worn for 
twenty years, trimmed with monkey fur, 
with its rather close-fitting short waist 
and full skirt, the quaint wrap which 
characterized her in the minds of so 
many, was bought during this time; also 
the imitation ermine muff which it 
her pride to carry whenever the 
was not too mockingly hot, even when 
the dogwood trees were white and full 


was 


sun 


of song. 


But Jemima’s easy purse had been of 


short duration. The death of an only 
brother soon followed that of the old 
people, whereupon an indigent semi- 


invalid sister-in-law whom she had never 
seen became her heritage, and the wages 
of Jemima reverted, without a murmur, 
to the old route—and she continued to 
wear the coat with the monkey fur and 
the ermine muff with no diminution of 
a sense of splendor or awakening to 
their incongruity. 

But Jemima rarely went anywhere, ex- 
cepting on her “second Thursday after- 
off,’ when she would saunter to 
the beach or the pier at the end of the 


noons 


wharf. What need to go through the 
town, when there was always the best 


of society at the sanitarium ? 

Seafair itself was a straggling village 
back a mile or more from the beach, and 
depended for much of its support upon 
the patronage of the sanitarium; this 
and, of course, the turpentine-stills, which 
two miles farther inland, 
the pitch-pine hills. 

Many of the maids employed at the 
sanitarium had beaux among the tur- 
pentine men, but life was merely pic- 
torial to Jemima. Youth and camp- 
fires and jollity on her own social plane 
had slight attraction for her. 

She was still a young woman 
on one oceasion she declined to join a 
*bus-load of 
the camp fo 


were among 


when 


irls who were going out to 
a dance and candy-pull, 
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loftily remarking with a shrug: “ No, 
thank you. My taste runs to the cul- 
tured folks!” Nota particularly gracious 
form of regret, surely. No doubt the 
word itself had come to her from the 
“cultured,” and she adopted it without 
question as she did other perquisites of 
her office—as, for instance, the half-used 
medicine-bottles which she found in the 
rooms vacated by patients. These she 
appropriated with pathetic greed and 
partook of them freely, thus securing for 
herself without cost “the highest medical 
attention.” It was true that in all the 
years of her service Jemima had never 
lost a day through illness—a fact which 
she freely attributed to the “ scientific 
treatment” which, she boasted, she had 
“the good sense to know how to take 
secon’ hand.” 

Occasionally she took liberties with the 
bottles, as when, feeling herself generally 
ailing, with no special “symptoms,” she 
emptied them all into one, shook this well, 
and then calmly took “ a reasonable dose ” 
of the mixture. Of possible dangers 
through chemical affiliations she took no 
account, and, strange to tell, the com- 
posite medicines seemed to work well, 
and she often declared that if she could 
get enough active things to go in it, she 
could put up as good bitter tonic or 
spring physie as the next one,.and they 
“always brought her through.” 

But a little learning is a dangerous 
thing, in medicine as elsewhere, and 
Jemima once slipped and _ floundered, 
through a very simple mistake. Moved 
by an exceptional assortment of rem- 
nants, she decided upon another “ course 
of general treatment ”—the term is her 
own—and she had got her compound 
well mixed and shaken and was just 
preparing to swallow a dose, when she 
realized that she had taken no account 
of the large bottle into which she had 
been pouring, which had been little less 
than half full. To her consternation 
she found this to have been a “hair 
restorative.” But her dismay was not 
for long. “ External use” would have 
to be the key-note now, and the diree- 
tions were simple and direct. “ Use free- 
ly and rub in well.” Jemima’s hair had 
ever been a source of trial to her in its 
limp inadequacy, and this would be a 
chance to “ tone it up.” 





Even as she read, she began throwin; 
out her hairpins, and, after first givin 
the bottle an extra shake for thoroug 
ness, she filled one palm and then thi 
other, and, turning them upon her scalp 
began to rub. At the end of a half-hour 
of this strenuous treatment things were 
pretty. serious. Quite a large jar of 
“balsam-fir” had entered into the mix 
ture, a generous dash of several compound 
syrups, with a small quantity of capsi- 
cum—this last ineconsequent in amount. 
but of insistent potency. She didn’t 
mind the burning. In fact, she rather 
liked it. Medicine that is any good 
must get its legitimate revenges. That 
was not the trouble. There was some- 
thing else. There had been little hair 
to begin with, and it was of the flat 
and fine variety, and the balsam-fir had 
been unfriendly. 

It was really hard for Jemima, who 
was the soul of honor, to be obliged to 
tie her head up and to feign headache 
while she went from room to room at her 
evening tasks, but for the life of her she 
could not get comb or brush through 
the sticky strands. 

When her chores were finally done and 
she was able to retreat from observation, 
she bore to her room a number of _ lo- 
tions which she had gleaned for the pur- 
pose, and set about freeing her head from 
the tyranny of the pine. 

It was an all-night job, and the dawn 
was showing in the east, oversea, when 
she finally escaped from the toils of ex- 
periment and took an hour’s exhausted 
sleep befcre the rising summons. 

But she was a “good sport,” was Je- 
mima, and when all was said and done 
and the bottle of “ Restorative” thrown 
where all poor restoratives should go, she 
held her head high and declared that 
“she didn’t know when she had had so 
much feelin’ in her sealp,” and that, “ like 
as not, it would start a new growth.” 
Such was her invincible optimism. 

Jemima was never more delighted than 
when new people came in, and her know]l- 
edge of social matters in America’s best 
cities, taken in all, was not inconsider- 
able, in view of the limited advantages 
which her “seventh fioor” afforded. But 
she was a keen observer, and one need 
not ask questions to learn what the 
fashions are when society’s best from 
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JEMIMA OF THE 
New York and Boston and Philadelphia 
and Baltimore and Washington—espe- 
cially from Washington—familiarly pa- 
raded her domain. For a long time 
Temima had been uncertain as to her 
favorite American city, but finally, out 
of all the samplings of the years, she 
evolved an unequivocal preference for the 
‘ational eapital-—as second choice, that 
her first allegiance having been long 
fore irrevocably given to Seafair. 

“ Gimme first Seafair and then Wash- 

eton.” she was wont to remark. 

Washington, with its glamour of court 
life. and the newspaper notoriety of sev- 
eral of its citizens who as patients had 
or longer or shorter periods distin- 
euished the seventh floor, had made a 
strong pictorial appeal to the pageant- 
loving woman of stolid bearing who 
humbly passed among them with dust- 
pan and brush. 

Her first devotion to Seafair was nat- 
iral enough, for was it not here that she 
had first met the world? Here was her 
vantage-ground. Here came, when they 
had need of coddling, mayors and Sen- 
ators; men of letters and lettered women 
from over the land; tired actresses 
with wilted wardrobes and jaded tempers; 
short-haired women who were weary in 
their strivings for causes and suffering 
from effects; long-haired poets with short 
tempers and bank accounts, one of these 
even whom a few of the most exclusive, 
for reasons of their own, had refused to 
speak to, and who in consequence had 
been obliged to “talk with God,” upon 
the roof. 

Jemima had seen more than one such, 
jotting down upon any old scrap of paper 
the things which God had told them, 
and which in one memorable instance 
she saw with her own eyes afterward 
printed in one of the expensive maga- 
ines for sale at the news-stand in the 
lobby down-stairs. She was sure, for 
she had the first draft of it, seribbled 
upon an old telegram blank. She had once 
seen a beautiful youth, with taper fingers 
and tapering habits, a moment before he 
jumped out of the window one night, 
and had heard him “using language,” 
and had gathered ninety-nine cigarette 
stumps from his floor; and a few months 
afterward, at one of the literary enter- 
tainments in the chapel, some one had 
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recited a Christmas poem by his hand 
a poem all tenderness and reverence, a 
single inspired line of which was said to 
be carved upon his tombstone. She had 
even leai d to pick an occasional ciga- 
rette stump out of a lady’s waste-basket 
and to still regard her as a lady and to 
know her as generous and beautiful. 

Indeed, there was much that was il- 
luminating in Jemima’s apparently nar- 
row existence, much to broaden her views 
of life, as it was presented to her along 
her narrow corridor. And she was dis 
tinctly a woman of her own mind, and 
had ever been incredulous of many 
things, as, for instance, the popular 
theory of germs, the favorite bugaboo of 
the sanitarium. 

“Talk to me about germs!” she ex- 
claimed one day, as she skirted my floor 
with wisp and dust-pan. “TI been sweep- 
in’ these rooms for thirty year an’ over, 
an’ I ain’t never seen no germ yet!” 
And as she sat back upon her heels while 
she pulled the carpet wool from the wisps, 
she added: “ You’ve got to give these 
nervous folks something to worry over, 
an’ I s’pose a belief in germs is about 
as innocent as anything else. Up home, 
when I was young, it used to be hell- 
fire, but I reckon that would be too ex- 
citin’ for sanitarium use;” and then she 
added with a sniff, as she rose, “though 
IT have seen a few here that I b’lieve 
would ’a’ been helped by it—hell-fire or 
a cold shower-bath, one.” 

I had noticed Jemima’s close observa- 
tion of me some days before I first 
bridged the distance between us by a 
friendly word, unrelated to her service. 
It was one afternoon when I had dressed 
for dinner—or for supper, I should say, 
this being the evening meal at Seafair. 
I had put the finishing touches to my 
toilet and was slipping on my rings, 
when I eaught a strange gleam in her 
pale eyes—a hungry gleam, if I may say 
the word; and yet not hungry as the eyes 
of a thief coveting my jewels. It was 
rather like the infantile glance of a 
child outreaching for a toy. It held an 
appeal, and as I looked at the woman 
there was something -in the contrast be- 
tween us as we stood together there 
which touched me, and I said, lightly: 

“To you like jewelry, Jemima?” 

She did not answer at once, and when 
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I turned for a reply there was no aninia- 
tion in her face while she said, evenly, 
and without apparent feeling: 

“T’ve always wanted a diamond ring.” 
And as I turned to go, she added in the 
same quiet voice, “ An’ some day I in- 
tend to have it.” 

“IT hope you will, Jemima,” 1 smiled 
back at her, “if you really want it.” 
And as I walked down the corridor, the 
image of the gaunt woman stayed with 
me. I seemed still to see her long, 
freckled hands, her ungainly figure as 
she had towered above me, buttoning up 
my back, her homespun bosom as flat 
as a slate, her shoulders as square. 

And this woman wanted a diamond 
ring! The pathos of it seems inadequate 
as I write it now, but for the time some- 
thing had got into my throat, so that 
I was glad to be going away from her. 
That evening as I came up in the ele- 
vator I saw Jemima standing in her 
favorite place at the sea window, and I 
went and stood beside her. She did not 
turn toward me. I had not expected that 
she would. It was not her way. We 
both looked out upon the sea for a while, 
and then I said, gently enough, meaning 
only to be kind: 

“Tell me why you want a diamond 
ring, Jemima—will you, sometime ?” 

Although she did not turn, there 
loomed sudden retort in the answer which 
she told to the winds- 

“Same reason you wanted yours, I 
reckon. Same reason any woman wants 
one.” 

Perhaps I should have been sufficiently 
rebuffed to go my way, but my overture 
was entirely friendly, and so I deter- 
mined to try again. 

“You seem to like to look at the sea,” 
I submitted, timidly, after a time. 

“T don’t care nothin’ about the sea,” 
she replied, still away from me. “It’s 
the boats I watch for. There’s some- 
thing to a ship.” 

“Have you ever been aboard one?” 
I pursued. 

Now she turned. 

“Who? Me? Good gracious, no!” 
And presently she added, while a queer 
and far-away look overspread -her face, 
so that as I stood beside her I thought 
of Bastien-Lepage’s Joan of Are listen- 
*ing to the voices: “That is, not in the 





flesh, I haven’t. There’s many a sai 

comin’ an’ goin’, though, that takes n 

mind along. Some days, on a windy da 
like this, when you see me turnin’ yo 

mattress or dustin’ your tea-things, I’: 
really out there in the squall like tha 
slim schooner yonder, liable any minut 
to dash against the point.” And the 
with a comical suggestion of a shrug, 
she added as she turned away, “ An’ |! 
ain’t alone. neither!” 

This last reached me over the woman’ 
shoulder as she went her way. 

The care of my little tea-table and of 
my potted plants was a slight source of 
income to the ever-willing Jemima, t: 
whom I was only too glad of an excus 
in “extra service” to make up for th 
tip which was really burning holes in 
my New York pockets. 

[ was in no wise ill, and had come, 
as many others, to escape from the mani 
fold tyrannies of Gotham’s social de- 
mands, to be rubbed and smoothed for 
a while, tranquillized a bit during the 
Lenten season, for a possible urban res- 
urrection at Easter-time, and so I should 
have been quite willing to take her into 
my cognizance and sympathy (the two 
are inseparable) as a sort of Lenten 
penance, but she had already begun 
to interest me too much for that. She 
was too tempting an enigma for a pen- 
ance account. 

Indeed, I found myself taking her as 
an indulgence, and was only glad of the 
rare moments when I found her affable 
enough to let me into her thoughts. 
With only so limited a perspective as 
her life seemed to afford, she would yet 
sometimes exhibit observations so keen 
and discerning that I could scarcely 
credit their source. One notable occasion 
I vividly recall. 

As she came in for her work one fore- 
noon, my physician, who was really an 
attractive man, happened to be leaving. 
She had brought in the spray for the 
plants, and as she turned it on the 
red begonia- she said to that anima- 
ted listener: 

“Oh yes. They put him on most of 
the society cases. He does the social. 


He’s popular with all the ladies, an’ the 
older they are the more solid he is with 
’em.” She had stopped to pick off a lady- 
bug from the rose-geranium, and would 
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have hurled it from the window but for 
my intervention. 

“Please don’t, Jemima,” I cried. 
“ Don’t throw it away. It is so pretty, 
vith its orange coat and dark spots.” I 
had broken a leaf, upon which I carried 
the little thing back to its fragrant 
feeding-grounds. “ See how beautiful he 
is!” ] showed it to her. “ He looks as 
if he belonged with the tiger-lilies. See 
his brown spots.” 

But Jemima had little patience with 
my sentiment. 

“Td look for a case of yaller jaundice 
from such as that, if I was afraid of 
ketehin’ anything from a germ, which I 
ain’t, thank God. The only thing I 
ever caught was a bad cold an’ 

“Tell me, of whom were you speaking 
just now?” ] interrupted. “Who is it 
that you say ‘does the social’ ?” 

“Why, I should think you ought to 
know your own doctor, Doctor Welborn! 
He’s vour sort. But we-all like him, too. 
He’s mighty kind. The only thing I 
ever had against him was the one time 
I was feelin’ awful poorly, an’ I ast him 
to feel of my pulse an’ perseribe for me. 
Well, he felt of it, an’ says he, ‘ Jemima,’ 
says he, ‘you’re urcd out, an’ what you 
need is rest!’ Just that \:ay he said it, 


same as if * was one o’ these leisure peo- 
ple tha. gets all petered out—an’ I ain’t 
never forgave ’im. 

“From all I can make out, most o’ 
them that come here have been doin’ 
nothin’ so hard that they’re all wore to 
a frazzle. Why, I’ve seen lovely ladies 
here work so relentless all day over their 
trunk trays, just classifyin’ things, that 
they’d have eryin’ spells an’ have to take 
valerian cocktails an’ sleepin’-powders. 
Of course I don’t say who—that’s one 
thing I never do—say who. Now that 
young poet that swore to beat the band 
the night he wrote the Christmas poem 
an’ jumped out the winder, an’ I geth- 
ered up my lapful o’ cigarette stumps off 
his floor next mornin’—I ain’t never 
breathed it to nobody.” 

“But you are telling me now, Je- 
mima?” I interrupted, reproachfully. 

“Yes, but you don’t know his name. 
To them as know his name I hold back 
the language and the cigarettes, an’ just 
say he was ‘talented,’ if I say anything. 


» 


Pdot'vouwny raan! TIT often think of him. 





Nobody but God to commune with, but 
I tell you he was on familiar terms wit] 
Him, get him started! I suspicion that 
he didn’t never fully pay up at th 
desk down-stairs—but he’d often hand 
me out a dollar just casual, for good 
will. The old doctor, he shore did lov 


him dearly. Ile says he overpaid for 
all he ever got here, but | don’t reckon 
he referred to money. He grieved over 


‘im something fierce.” 


It was about a week or more after this 
when, one day as I put her small hono- 
rarium into her hand, she said: 

“T’ve got the price of the ring now, 
an’ ”—she paused and took me in, eying 
me acutely from head to foot—“ an’ [ve 
got to get somebody to pick it out for 
' know just what I want. I want 


a A-one solitaire, with any number of 


me, 


little diamonds around it. That’s what 
t a hundred an’ fifty 
dollars to buy it with—an’ I ain’t told 


1 want—an’ [I’ve gx 


nobody but vou—an’ I’m not goin’ to 
till I get ready. Ever since that time 
you got up and upset yeur cologne to save 
that lady-bug, ve known IT’d get you 
to select my ring—if yvou’d do it. An’ 
I want to tell you now that I didn’t kill 
ihe measurin’-worm for meanness. I 
was afraid he’d measure you—not that 
[ believe in such as that, but there ain’t 
no use in takin’ risks.” 

I was never in my life more taken 
aback than at this most matter-of-fact 
avowal of confidence. 

“Tt’s all my gift-money,” she went on, 
‘an’ I’ve been savin’ for it for twenty 
vear. There ain’t a dollar or a dime of 
it that ain’t the very same that was give 
to me. There’s one ten-dollar gold piece. 
It would ’a’ been worth all the years I’ve 
worked here just to know the lady that 
give me that. She’s in the better coun- 
try now, if there is any. Of course 
this money. seem like I was in a way 
entitled to keep it for myself. If I'd 
’a’ sent it home. my sist’-in-law she 
wouldn’t never ’ve discriminated—an’ it 
would ’a’ went for common things, same 
as common wages. 


“ But Tve been wantin’ a diamond 
ring all my life, an’ ever since I acci 
dentally heard say that diamonds was a 
good investment I’ve felt free to invest 
They say they even 


it that way. 
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row in value, so if I was ever in need 
1 could sell it—an’ I'd ’a’ had the pleas 
ire of it.” 

It was a delicate responsibility, this, 
nd vet how eould I refuse the woman 
vhen I knew in my heart that I could 
lo particularly well by her, having bought 
good many jewels and knowing the best 
en who handled them ? 

Indeed. I was so much interested in 
he pict iresque episode that I could not 
help passing it along to the merchant 
hose business is to him an art, and who 
nows the quality of the gems he handle s 

he knows his friends. He was so 

ched by the story that he was pleased 
to sell me for the price a ring of greater 
value; one, indeed, which would have 
dazzled more experie need eyes than those 
of Jemima. 

I could have sent it to her from the 
ity, but I could not forego the pleasure 
of witnessing her reception of it. So 
[ ran down to Seafair for a week-end, 
ostensibly for a turn at the “ beauty 
baths ” and an indoor dip into the winter 
sea water. 
I had selected a showy satin box for 
1 ring, and when IT put it into Jemi- 
ma’s hand I noticed that her fingers 
vere shaking. 

I hastened to have the ordeal over, as 
there came a look into her old face when 
she knew I had brought the ring—a look 
vhich made me uneasy. I almost dread 
ed the effect of the surprise, and, indeed, 
IT was far from certain that she would 
he pleased. One may never know what 
another’s idea is. 

We stood under the electric light when 
I opened the box in her hand, and if the 
jewels seemed a blaze of brilliancy, their 
radiance was as naught to that which 
illumined and transfigured the face of 
Jemima when her eyes fell upon them. 
But she was as still as the sea in one 
of the hot calms of summer, when its 
very stillness is a portent. And when 
finally sh looke d into my face, appre hen- 
sion looming pitifully, what she said was: 

‘You ain’t guyvin’ me, be you?” 

‘Guying you! Why, Jemima, surely 
not! Why do you speak so? Don’t you 
like it?” 

At this she seemed suddenly to let her- 
self go, and she came down upon the 
floor, loose - jointedly, softly as a bag 
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of feathers—the box in her hand open 
before her. 

“Well!” she gasped, catching her 
breath, si I’m just teetotally re lax d!” 
and presently, again, “just teetotally 
relared—an’ that’s all there is to it!” 
And now she began to giggle as a girl 
might giggle over a joke—or a beau 
or a new bit of finery. But presently 
she straightened herself and handed me 
the box. 

“ Tlere,” she said, “ you try it on first 

not on that finger—on your thumb, so 
as it won’t turn over. That’s it! Je- 
rushy!” 

Rising, she put forth her hand. 

‘Now help me on with it,” she said. 
“ T been washin’ my hands extry all week, 
but takin’ up all them pine-fire ashes 
That’s it! Third finger, left hand. That’s 
the regular engagement finger. A bone 
felon blunted it that way, but when I shut 
my fist it don’t show. A finger disfigured 
like that needs some ornament. 

* Jerooshy. flinders! One, two, three 
eight mejum-sized diamonds an’ the soli 
taire! Well, I never! I was all fixed 
for disappointment. I didn’t dast not to 
be. Ef I'd had my choice o’ the number 
© the little ones, I'd ’a’ said, gimme 
eight, for I was just a-countin’ yester- 
day, an’ they was precizely eight ladies 
of the lot that I shore did love special 
an’ here’s a diamond for every blessed 
one that I eraved to memorize!” 

“And what about the solitaire?” I 
could not help inte rjecting. 

“Oh, he’s all right!’ And then, realiz 
ing perhaps that she had said more than 
she had intended to say, she hugged the 
ring to her bosom and ran, laughing, out 
of the room. But she was back in a 
moment, for she had forgotten the box, 
which lay upon my dressing-table. 

With infinite care and_ particularity 
she fitted the ring within it—and held 
out her hand to me. 

‘IT never was learned much politeness,” 
she stammered, while she gripped my fin- 
gers, “an’ I don’t know what to say 
but Tl say this, that you’ve been the 
means of givin’ me a new least on life. 
I started a big bottle o’ compound yester- 
day, an’ I’m not goin’ to swaller another 
drop of it. This is tonic enough for 
me—I don’t care what comes now!” 
And she was out the door. 
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Next day she was much more tranquil, 


but her step was as that of a younger 
woman. She had run the carpet-sweeper 
over the floor several times, when she 


stopped, and leaning on its handle, she 


said—looking into space as was her wont: 


“Don’t never tell me after this that 
dreams don’t come true—not them 
dream-book dreams, maybe. Ive done 
give them up long ago—but reel straight 
Christian dreams. Why, I’ve seen this 
ring in my sleep for over nine year 

but, of course, I thought it was sort 


of exaggerated.” 
‘You sav 


not 


‘this ring,’ Jemima—you are 
Where do you keep it 2” 


laid 


wearing it. 
For 


her bosom. 


answer she her hand over 


‘I did try to put it away in 
but it 


the box, 
An’ the string is 
long enough to pull it out any time an’ 
lemme look at it.” 
‘So you take it out and look at it 
“Well, | said that, but it ain’t to look 
at it 


wasn’t no 


oO. 


30 much as to reelize. 

| just feel of it, then | 
doubt the diamonds, or 
pattron o’ the *tain’t 
trouble to pull it out—an’ drop it back. 
It’s somethin’ for me to do.” 

The low crooning which I had often 
heard while she had taken to 
itself new notes in these days, and I feel 
sure that only the decorum of the place 


Sometimes 
an’ 

the 

settin’ 


begin to 
the 
no 


size ° 


worked 


prevented her thin voice from rising into 
It was like the chirping of a bird 
long winter. She did not sing. 
She did not know that she chirped, and 
who wished to stop her? 
Would one stop the olian soughing of 
the April through wet 
pines, or the cheery trickle of the narrow 
ribbon of the hillside when 
it breaks into fringe and tinkles against 
the face of the pool ? 


song. 
after a 


would hav. 


breeze coming 


water down 


I did not return to Seafair for a year, 
hut 
greater interest in the sea after the com 
the and on every 
day off she would stroll alone to the end 
of the great pier and, finding a retired 


I am told that Jemima took even a 


ing of joy with ring, 


seat, would sit and gaze across the water 
and at the crowds of young merrymakers 


until it was time to come in and turn 
down her beds. Three years of unalloyed 
ltlixht: eke: had in the cherished pos- 
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session before the cloud of failing health 
fell upon her. 


She 


old 


rr ally an 


was woman how, 
and when the father-doctor himself ex- 
amined her, and, after gently admon- 
ishing her that she “was no longer so 
voung as she once had been,” ended by 
telling her, in all tenderness and good 
faith, that “what she needed was rest,” 
sudden wrath flared in the soul of her. 
It was the last indignity, and she rose 


in her might, appealing, denouncing, de- 
manding all things. When the tender 
old tried to tell me of it tears of 
mirth overcame him, and he wiped his 
eves while he confessed defeat. 

The upshot of this 
that had * Latin 
prescriptions * galore, but formal “ treat- 
stated 
* aleohol-sponges,” 


math 


stormy interview 


Jemima only 


was 


not 
ments ” at intervals, “ salt-rubs,” 
and the like, 
such a time as it seemed well for her to 
take to bed, she did under 
protest, although she was somewhat con- 
soled 
assigned to her 
listed as a “ 


until 


he r which 


when a white-capped 


aha 


nurse Was 


and found herself 
Cant ‘gs 
The crowning joy of her failing came, 
small the 
sea was fitted for her, and she could even 
look out and wave to the distant ships. 

It was 


however, when a room facing 


my privilege in these days to 
arrange that a blooming plant should be 
kept beside her and a tea-table—the lat- 
for grandeur,” she 
drank tea, but an oceasional guest would 


ter “just for never 


her bidding, giving her 
the novel delight of playing hostess. 

She seemed to have all things possible 
in material 


brew a cup at 


and 
times 


comfort in these days, 


vet a sadness pervaded her so at 
that I was finally emboldened to seek the 
cause of her distress. I think my asking 
her was a relief, for she seemed glad to 
confide in me. 

“Oh, it ain’t anything but the ring,” 
“Of course I 
goin’ to get better 


after waitin’ 


she know I ain’t 
an’ if I thought that, 
30 long for it, it 
‘effect’ an’ sold like com- 
like I ecouldn’t 
If I could only 

I felt almost afraid of this responsi- 
bility. I 
and 


said. 


would be 
classed as an 
mon property, 


seem rest 


good in ny grave. 


wus going home the next day, 


would probably not see her again. 


Making a sudden and strenuous demand 
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of those 
tick ealls of the soul whieh do not go un- 
ered I tool her old hand in 

‘Tl tell you what to do, Jemima,” | 
Lid. ‘Send for the old doctor and tel! 
iim exactly what is and 
all will be well.” 

And so she did—when I had gone. 

W hen l 
| as one 
all 


° } 
mima had sO 


ipon myself for wisdom—one 


mine, 


nsw 


in your mind 


again, in another year, 
fagged 
poor Je ” 


cam 


of a merry if somewhat 


that which 


We 


party, needing 


despised. were assigned 


to rooms in the new annex, and it was 
several days befor I learned that she 
ad died several months before. When 
the days grew mild she wanted to be 
it, and so she had pe rsuaded the nurse 


? t 
o ta 


ssed 
rand ear 
they had 
left alone. 


he re it Was, 


to the dre 
in her coat with the monkey fu 
the ermine muff. After 
staved a while she asked to be 


She wished to sleep. And 
that her spirit passed. 


ke her pier’s end, 


rving 


in her chosen place, 
When the 


aKE 


returned in hour to 


she had 


Ipon her old face and the diamond ring 


nurse an. 


he r home, sinile 


gone a 


her engagement finger. 
When I heard the I could not 
1elp recalling our conversation of a y« 


and 


pon 


story 
| ar 


more before, and I was pleased to 
ney that pr rhaps, while her body rest- 
ed ashore, her adventurous spirit had 


its first journey with the sails into 
the sunset. 


The sequel—what became of the ring 
s brief enough, but perhaps it is this 
vhich, after all, makes the story worth 


the telling. TI shall try to give 
as it was told to me by the old doctor 
‘Per some of us like to eall 
him, the gentle, the the all-wis 
ater spirit which dominates the kindly 
‘oof at Seafair. 


After I had 


fore, Jemima 


it simply, 
Jacque oe” 


tend P.. 


left there the 


be came 


’ 
season wve- 


suddenly worse, 


some days distrait that 


called 


finding her so 


the father-doctor finally in 


was 
again—and then it was that she and he 
had the final heart-to-heart talk. 

It seems that a solution of her per- 
plexity had come to her as an inspira- 
tion in the night a long time before. 


When he sat peside her she took the ring 
from under her pillow. 

“A ring like this wasn’t intended to 
hide its light under a bushel in any old 
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woman’s trunk, doctor” sO 


began. 
better catch the light: 
was made for joy an’ 
an’ I intend to have 
an. An’ So, 
when [I’m gone I’ve got a plenty laid 
the ‘ 


want 


she 
And, turning it t 

‘Seem like it 
love—an’ happiness 
it come into its own—if I e 
by for funeral an’ everything—an 


don’t say 


you to take charge of it an’ 


until such a 


irl 
£1ris 


nie thin’ to nobody 
ot 
here gets married. 


time as one our young workin’ 


‘I know it’s an 
but. 


engagement ring by 
they 
the ring an’ break it « 
so, just keep it till the weddin’ 
give it to ’em for the engagement, just 
held | little. An’ I don't 
= ttled sensible couple to get it, 
a sedate old woman like 
tend for it to go to a pretty 
vho’s d ad in love with her 

‘1 had hoped,” she 

| had hoped to 
enough to 


the boats, 


you see, might 


gaged an’ take 


get en 
{Tt 
then 


an 


ack a want no 
much less 
No; I in 
young girl 
feller! 


me. 


added pres ntly 


live to leave money 
for ‘em take a weddin’-trip 


to Nassau or 
the near 
don't 


down 
ist 


m one o’ 
Bermudy, or mavbe il one 0 
but somehow § | 
stren’th to 
an’ so just give 
let him 
durin’ the ceremony, if possible 
fit about 
an’ in love—” 
The old doctor took off his glasses and 
wiped his eyes when he came to this. 


‘And I said to her ”—he 


fishin’-islands 
to have 
lax these days 


seem more’n re 
the 


bestow it in 


no 
him 
ring for her—an’ 
any way 


vou see that, so they’re young 


formally as- 


sumed the recital now “IT said to her: 
‘Don’t you worrv, now. Tl do just as 
you say. Be satisfied that Dll see that 


your ring goes to some girl that’s sweet 


an’ young an’ good—’ 


‘At this she raised her hand and 
waved me silent. Stop, doctor!’ she 
cried, ‘don’t say good! i ain’t so par 


ticular about her bein’ so terrible good. 
I'd be just as satisfied if she was a little 
f reckless 

*Most 
in love is good enough. 
emptation to be foolish life, an’ 
if | had I don’t The way 
I’ve sometimes felt when I'd see the boat 
loads of 


oolish, or just so she’s young 


an’ happy. any sweet young girl 


I never had any 
in my 
well, know. 


young folks come and go, an’ 


hear ’em laughin’ out on the water an’ 
maybe somebody singin’ to the aecordeon, 
when the stars was out an’ the moon 


shyin’ off under a cloud— 
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NO, I INTEND FOR IT TO GO TO A PRETTY YOUNG GIRI 


age EET. tae 
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“*Tike as not, if such as that had 
ever come to me, I might ’a’ been fi lish 

an’ lost anchor an’ there’s been days 
vhen I seemed to take a sort of depraved 
pleasure in belie vin’ I would have.’ 

‘She hesitated here for just a minute, 
and then, seeming to feel that she owed 
ne some apology, she said, nervously: 

‘Not that I haven’t had a_ happy 
an’ contented life, doctor, on my seventh 
floor. which, many a patient “Il tell you, 
| often called my seventh heaven—an’ 
tell the truth, I wouldn’t leave it of my 
vn aceord now. 

‘Some of the finest quality in the 
orld has walked beside me down my 
corridor. You reeollect the pretty New 
York Senator’s wife, how she ised to 
lock arms with me—when she was a littl 

eer—an’ T’ve waited on a President 
an’ even a Rough-rider in ms time, an’ 

hilst I never said much, there couldn't 
nobody have appreciated it more’n what 
I have. 

‘When I was a girl, up in the hills, 
I never went to but one reely ball, but 
it was a big one, an’ it lasted till sunup 

an’ it wasn’t no mean affair, neither. 
[ ricolleet they was ten pails of swill 
toted away next day—an’ three arrests 
but, of course, that was in the moon 
shiner’s distric’. If Id staved there, I'd 
likely been mixed up in things an’ died 
teetotally ignorant. 

** An’ as it is, I’m layin’ here like a 
lady, hothouse flowers that I ain’t got 
a speck o’ use for an’ never had, but I 
couldn’t say a word when she sent *em in, 
after her gettin’ me the ring—an’ bein’ 

human-kind to me conservatory 
lowers, an’ a tea-table rigged out reck- 
less—an’ the one man on earth that I 
know by my own vision to have a halo, 
for I’ve seen it myself—don’t say a word! 
I was born with a caul—an’ I’ve always 
seen more’n I'd tell—to have that man 
settin’ beside me, an’ listenin’ to my last 
will an’ testament 

“* An’ talkin’ about testaments, doc- 
tor, I ain’t never been very Bible- 
religious, an’ I don’t intend to ketch on 
to religion’s skirts an’ whine now, but 
there’s a few chapters that have delight- 
ed me all my life, an’ I wonder if you 
would mind readin’ me one—out loud 
that one about many mansions. 

‘T may be disappointed, but I’m 
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a-fixin’ to bequeath my jewels on earth 
only to pass on to a mansion—an’ on 
not made with hands, at that. Of course 
I'll know my place in it. I ain’t no fool. 
I know what my life here has qualified 
me for. 

“*Tf I'd stayed in the hills, I wouldn't 
care so much what sort o’ heaven I went 
io, maybe—so it was heaven—but you've 
done got me used to so much luxury her 
that a golden street wouldn’t faze me a 
bit, particularly as I'll likely be put to 
sweepin’—the job Vm most used to 
Think what a dust-pan I'll have!’ 

“Well, she had got started, and Je 
mima was always voluble when once she 
got going. Our interview from first to 
last had none of the sadness of last words 
or a death-bed scene. 

‘I took the Bible presently and read 
for her the fourteenth chapter of St. 
John, and when I closed the book, she 
held out her hand, smiling. 

“What d’you reckon the people in 
the chapel would think, doctor, if they 
knew you'd read that whole mansion 
chapter for me? And then she ex- 
claimed: 

“¢ Oh, I do feel so econtented—an’ so 
relaxed! I don’t care when, now! Ev- 
erything is serene—an’ the ring is com- 


in’ to its own—good-by !’ 


And so did the beautiful ring within 
the year “come into its own,” when on 
of the blushing maids of ‘the diet- 
kitehen, an exquisite creature with 
cheeks like red apples, was married in 
the chapel at Seafair to the tall youth 
who “ worked the statical” all day and 
read the seientifie journals at sunrise, 
his evenings having been pre-empted by 
the apple-cheeks. 

And only then was it that the story 
of the legacy came out. The old doctor 
told it simply. midway of the ceremony 
told it gently and with sympathy so deli- 
eate that, through the inimitable alehemy 
of his own sunny heart, it became a tale 
of joy and high romance, and if there 
were a few covert tears surprised from 
their hiding by those who remembered 
old Jemima and had even laughed at her 
vagaries in the old days, they were 
smilingly wiped away, for they wer 
tears of tenderness not ill becoming a 
wedding feast. 











The Water-Life Around Singapore 


BY WILLIAM 


ERCHED upon a carved wooden 

stand on the upper veranda of the 

Singapore Clnb there rests a big 
telescope. Like a three-pounder, it faces 
seaward and covers the Roads ds _ it 
swings on its pivot. Sometimes, ten 
thousand miles away, my mind _ harks 
back to that cool, shaded retreat, and I 
hear the drowsy creak of the punkahs 
overhead, the lap of the water against the 
wall below, the murmur of soft-footed 
erowds on Johnson Pier, and the call of 
coolies deftly handling their crowded 
eratt ‘ Sampan, sampan j 

And if, like me, vou are still excited 
with the fragrance of the Orient fresh 
ii your nostrils and every living thing 
about vou of intense interest, even the 
seductive comfort of a wicker reclining- 
chair fails to hold you from the spell 
of the telescope and the things beyond 
the veil of drawn blinds. A barefooted 
Fast-Indian at a sign raises the curtain 
upon the greatest romance of all time, 
the Romance of Trade, where the East 
sits down and waits for his brother of 
the West to come and barter. 

Spread out upon the broad flat stage 
of Singapore Roads the play goes on; 
anc sometimes, here in a more rigorous 
clime, when the dark easterly washes the 
straining window-panes, and the sharp 
click of metallic hoofs and splashing 
wheels comes in from the street below, 
I hear above the insistent howl of the 
gale the gentle call of the East, and with 
it comes a longing for a magie carpet, or 
an air-ship, to bring me back to Singa- 
nore, where once more I can watch the 
play for truly “the plav’s the thing!” 

Upon waters shimmering under the 
heat of an equatorial sun, from quick 
dawn to sudden dark the continuous show 
goes on, and every nation on the globe 
takes part. Great lordly ships play the 
leading réles, a thousand junks the mob, 
while myriads of little sampans flit about 
and go and come like so many pages on 
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errands bent. Iluge tongkangs bear their 
precious freights piled high on clumsy 
hulls out to impatient, smoking steamers 
rearing white and black from a huddle 
of brown-sailed junks. 

The skin of wild, half-nude figures 
glistens in the dazzling light, their 
clumsy craft lumbering over an oily sea 
as they toil with oar and sweep to carry 
A lighter 
crowded with frightened cattle passes 
another piled high with cocoanuts or 
breadfruit; a sampan deep with Chinese 


feed to those insatiable ships. 


passengers is overtaken by another ecar- 
rving a tailor beneath a sunshade, his 
samples tucked under his arm; brassy 
little launches with harbor officials, pilots, 
naval officers, compradores, and water 
clerks dart about, leaving troubled streaks 
on the glassv water. 

ITere and there, off near the wings of 
wooded islands, grim gray battleships fly 
a blood-red flag and stand guard to see 
that the game is square. In those shaded 
cocoa-groves, from which bungalows in- 
nocently peep, are still more watchful 
guardians of the peace. For England 
is jealous of this gre: 


t outlet so strateg- 
ically placed, and inquisitive foreigners 
are treated much like tramps should they 
stroll too near the fortifications guarded 
with a secrecy to which Gibraltar is 
the open day. 


as 


fut who eares to bother with guns 
and forts when there is so much more 
interesting matter all about? The latest 
arrival! may be from New Zealand, Peru, 
Timbuctoo, or even New York; the little 
paddle-wheel steamer with great Chinese 
ebaracters on its side may be owned 
by the King of Siam, and loading for 
Rangkok. And you look in a book and 
find that the yellow and black crossed 


ensign on the one with the green funnel * 


is Rejah Brook of Sarawak: the one 


beyond, the Duteh East India Company: 
while the yellow dragon of China, the 
rising sun of Japan, the star and cres- 


any IWO) ¢ 


ay 
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WATER-LIFE 


rHE 


: cent of the Ottoman Empire, and a hu 
dred house-flags of as many different 
hipping concerns make a colorful j 
ble t hich a Fourth of July regatta is 


One cannot but rejoice that here prog 
ress has not vet brushed this all aside, 
| with dredges and labor-saving ma 
nerv enabled the ships to dock at ¢ 
red wharves with a suspicious wharfinger 
vatch lest you come and peep unbidden. 
Each cargo is picked out piecemeal by 
eer eranes from a_ hundred smaller 
‘ a a slab-sided, snub-nosed light 
rs, each with a great eve painted on 
ther bow ‘No gotte eve no Can look 
ee, allee samec blind man,” And they 
d eves in the jumble of incoming and 
tward-bound eraft that meet and pass 
t the narrow entrance to the river. 
One ho knows the ways of a ship 
t but admire the wonderful deftness 
n handling these lumbering eraft. They 
come rushing like fierce dragons before 
resh breeze from all directions toward 
common point. Behind the stone- 
vetted wall that protects an entrance not 
er a couple of hundred feet across, and 
nd the angle of which, unseen, ar 
any eraft coming out, they lower 
their sails and wriggle through somehow, 
razing but seldom touching craft on 
ll sides Immediately they are trans 
rmed from a thing of life under a 
ged patched sail, bellying out from 
straining bamboo spars, to a dull lifeless 
thing that is poled or seulled with in- 
finite labor up to where it unloads and 
ads again. Even junks bundle ma 
ind gear on deck, scrape under the arched 
bridges, and crawl in to where the river 
dens and forms the market-place. 
> Here, with their kind, the y form a city 
float, a city of high, carved sterns, 
der canopied decks on which = echat 
tering coolies in squatting groups eat 
ee ete rnally. 
, 


Up the river in a sampan one gets the 
fe intimatels 


hat and 


and my eoolie, in an 
trousers, was 
voluble guide, he could 
himself understood, at least 
explained to the river people that here 


his boat 


imbrella running 


a most who, if 
not make 
worth seeing. 
And lustily he called for the right of way. 

Under the first bridge and around the 
bend you plump right into China. Above 
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the thick fring 
and junks, 


tiled roofs, 


of sampans, tongkangs, 


the pink areaded fronts, red 


Hower-pot streaming lal 


d enormeus hanging lanterns will 


ners, 31 


lear of nothing else. Ilere the whit 
man sloes not seem to exist, and it is 
nly now and then in the passing shov 
that a dirt eoal - lighter carrying 


bored by 
him. Over 


Malay by, lazily 
about 


tightly packed boats 


dirtier drifts 
the 
the 
their wares, 
thei 
shoreward 
silk, mats, or ti 
water - be 


ceaseless activity 
peddlers call 
1 


slung in baskets from poles 


ho vice rs: sweatil YF COO 


across 


tream with sacks of rice, 
bales ol 


wood: 


\ bundles ol 
the ir 


from great stone 


ifs peddle 
commodity 
and she 


The all 


prec) 1S 
} emakers ply their 
tom-tonm 


jars: tinsmiths 


trades. ring sound of 


and gong, the seream of fiddle, the 
smells, and things to see, are all ot the 


unchanging Orient. 
In 


WAN we 


like 


narrow 


under a bridge an arched gate 


enter a water-lane, re 
broken 
vodowns, as 
thes: 
their 
sniffs the very essence 

In with 


( volic s keep ste p in 


Heeting in fragments great stone 


warehouses are called = in 


parts, with tongkangs drawn befor 
from which 
of the 


rhyvthmie chant, the 


yawning doors, one 


tropies. 
and out, 


an unending proces 


sion of strange-looking crates and _ bales, 
baskets and cartons. Each open door 
tells the contents of a dim interior in 
a fragrance all its own: eassia root and 
pepper from the Celebes and Spice Is 


lands here await the ship’s pleasure, coffe 


and raw rubber from Borneo, Sumatra, 
and Java; gamboge and tin in slabs from 
the mines in these the Straits Setth 
ments. Tea and silk, of course, from 


China, 
he aped about in 
on the 

The 


scatte red. 


and things we prize at home, were 
profusion in the granaries 
flanks of this water street. 


buildings 
Mok 


big heeome fc W and 


hesitates and says, 


1]; sire noom and wonde rs as 
I point still farther up. There on th 
edge of commerce, overhanging trees 


shelter small timber vards whence comes 
th aul 
Carpenters whipsaw great logs into heavy 
patch the 
hore 


sound of n and calking-iron. 
planks and frames to roughly 
hulks th 
holes for fastenings as a man plays the 
‘cello. Past 


where the ubiquitous sampan is hatched, 


eareened in mud, and 


sweet-smelling workshops 





LOS 


we drift into the haunts of black, un- 
tamed fishermen who roost in basket-huts 
pe rched high on stilts over the slime 
in whieh soiled ducks hold caueus; in 
through a maze of tarred nets hanging 


on poles, while on either bank acres of 


fish dry in the sun. Above the heavy 
foliage that covers thi sloping bank thi 


mooth masonry back of the fort lifts in 
silent lignity avainst the sky. We are 
at the end of navigation, and reluctantly 
I sign to return 

On the way down we paused in the 
shade of a bridge, and, grateful for the 
rest, the coolie exhibited his tiny house 
hold gods. One has to respect the loving 
care he spends on his little boat, at once 
his home and livelihood In outline it 


resembles an elongated pumpkin = seed, 


with a low pointed bow and high transom 





A SAMPAN 


like an inverted horseshoe, on the points 
of which he hangs everything, from a 
spare shirt, if he has one, to his basket 
Here he stands 
facing forward so he can see over your 


of rice and dried fish. 


head, and with crossed oars spins his craft 
along with remarkable ease. 
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With the ingenuity of a Chinese cal 
inet, the stern-sheets are full of quee! 
little nooks and lockers. From thess 
squatting in the bottom of the boat, on 
hy one he extracted his belongings. 

His commissariat is of the simplest. A 
little earthen fire-pot on which to boi 
his rice and make his tea; a water-jar 


fasl 


combination bailer and drinking-cuy 
ioned from a cocoanut shell; a bootja 
shaped stone for a_ pillow when lh 
takes his watch below and stows him 
self on his grass “ calking-mat,” whicl 
erves also as a mackintosh when it rains; 
a ditty-box with hook and line, a frag 
ment of a mirror, a few pieces of joss with 
which to propitiate the gods, a pinch 
tobacco and a packet of papers which 
remind him that he needs a smoke. With 
thin, sharp-pointed fingers he rolled a 
cigarette, moistened it on his 
lips, and with simple cour 
tesy offered it to me. | 
declined and offered him a 
‘tailor-made ” one, which 
he accepted and = earefully 
stowed away for Sunday 

if he has a Sunday. 

From an innermost recess 
he produced his treasure, a 
hattered, nickel-plated watch 
of Connecticut make, which 
ticked for a few moments 
when he shook it hard 
enough. He held it to his 
ear with a grin which show- 
d his betel-stained teeth, 
ind carefully replaced it. 

esides his household fur- 
niture there is the usual 
quipment of oars, rudder, 
mast, and sail, a stool for the 
passenger and, as a mark of 
great distinction, a serap of 
linoleum on which to place 
his feet; an oiled-paper um- 
brella with which to protect 
him from the heat and wet. 
And all snugged away in a 
little fourteen-foot boat that 
can go off to a ship in the rough water 
of a sumatra and stay right side up. 

The method of shipping the oars, at 
first so strange, is well-nigh perfect, for, 
lashed with a bamboo strap to short 
wooden outriggers, the coolie has perfect 
freedom and control of them at any 
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angle, and can get through a tangled mess 
of eraft, big and little, where you would 
declare he could not, with a nicety that 
comes from being born in a boat. One 
of his minor accomplishments is to hold 
an umbrella over his head with both 
hands on the oars I’ve never been able 


COALING IN THE ROADS 


to understand how it is done, much less 
to carry one with my chin. 

It was cool and pleasant under the 
bridge, and I felt quite intimate with 
the river people, as my coolie knew them 
all. and explained, no doubt, that I was 
hs emless, if a bit loeoed. They talked 
and laughed as they looked me over, and 
strained at long poles sunk cruelly in 
their shoulders, as almost prone they crept 
astern, forging their heavy burdens on. 

An unclean old searecrow, with a 








scowling countenance and seraggly wir 
growth on his chin worthy of a demon 
god, squatted on the raised deck of his 
junk and watched with a fierce eye lest 
his erew should shirk for a moment at 
their inhuman toil. Along the running 
board on the side near us a strapping 
youth moved with the 
strength and grace of a 
tiger. Ile was but a few 
feet away when, straining 
at his pole, he saw the 
camera pointed at him, and 
smiled, stumbled, lost his 
hold, and reaching fran- 
tically for the pole that 
drepped just out of reach, 
where it stuck in the mud, 
he crawled aft in a vain 
endeavor to recover it 
But slowly it sank from 
sight. The old pirate let 
out a shriek and screamed 
shrill imprecations upon 
his careless head. It need 
ed no interpreter to trans- 
late his words. 

“After it! Over you 
go, you rice-eating, lazy 
son of a water - devil! 
Don’t stand there like a 
lunkhead—bad enough to 
eat vour head off without 
throwing away ship’s gear. 
Over, I say!” 

The poor fellow, thor- 
oughly abashed, threw off 
his hat, took a turn or two 
in his queue as he located 
the spot, and prepared for 
a plunge in the muddy 
river. With the softness 
of an eel he took the wa- 
ter, and came up blowing, 
without the pole. This 
brought a torrent of sereamed curses 
upon his dripping head; he tucked the 
end of his loin-eloth in his teeth and dis- 
appeared: still no success, and still that 
old devil on the junk to face. 

My coolie and the interested crowd 
that gathered laughed at the old repro- 
bate, who danced up and down, shriek- 
ing in his rage. His skimpy queue sizzled 
like a live wire as he poured curse upon 
curse on our heads and showed his con- 
tempt by striking his mouth. 
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After three or four attempts, despite 
the conflicting advice of the onlookers 
in locating the spot, the pole, worth a few 
cents, was abandoned, and the poor eul- 
prit crawled aboard to help with a sub- 
stitute to get way on the junk, still un- 
der fire from the poop. We waved the 
skipper an ironical farewell and received 
a salute of another sort. Till he rounded 
the bend his screaming tirade was in 
our ears. 

When the jam was broken and the air 
cleared there came a sampan piled with 
household furniture, on top of which 
zat a grave Chinese holding a_ prized 
possession, while scattered about their 
mother were various sizes of rice-stuffed 
Chinese children. who hung their little 
pig-tailed heads over the side and dragged 
their hands in the water, much as chil- 
dren the world over. 

With fierce shout came, like a war- 
canoe, a flying fisherman, its eight stand- 
ing oarsmen keeping swinging time to 
the tap of the little image on the long 





A SNAKE-CHARMER 


everhang astern. Naked black devils of 
fierce mien, they make one shudder as 
he thinks of how in early days they 
murderously attacked merchant ships, 
often within sight of a becalmed man-of- 
war, and made off with their booty, for 
these are the Malay pirates of old. 


It was late in the afternoon when we 
reached the mouth ot the river, the hour 
vhen everybody that is anvbody is out 
driving on the Esplanade, and every one 
who is not is there to se Along the 
fascinating 
show trots by, and one cannot but admire 


broad, tree-shaded river th 


the genius of the people who made it 
possible in this little peninsula for which 
John Bull gave the whole island of Java 
to the Dutch, and where but a generation 
or two ago Lerd Cavenagh found but a 
few pirate huts. 

Across the road, with vour back to the 
sea, you can easily imagine yourself at 
a large week-end party in England. On 
a broad smooth lawn which years of ex 
periment coaxed to grow in alien soil, 
scant-clad figures work hard at socker, 
Women in fluffy 
white and Paris hats sit languidly in 
wicker chairs, attended by native serv 
ants who keep guard over blond babies, 
while their mistresses watch the 


ericket, and rounders. 


game. 
Through a rich, dark curtain of heavy 
foliage a pocket edition of 
an English cathedral peers 
and raises its delicate spire 
against a flaming sky. To 
the extreme right is Raf- 
fles Hotel, spoken of by 
Kipling in a book—a fact 
which they casually men- 
tion at every meal. 

Beyond a line ili de- 
fined but rigidly observed, 
natives with less skill but 
more enthusiasm play the 
games of the white man, 
and between the two a row 
of spectators watch their 
kind, grunt at a good 
play, and hugely enjoy the 
had ones. 

Under the tree-shaded 
road, between the lawn and 
water, a parade of nations 
goes on—brown men, black 
men, yellow men, and 
white; Hindoo, Malay, Ja- 
vanese, and Kling, awhé§l or afoot, with 
here and there in the moffey, gaudily eos- 
tumed throng the snowy garb of the fel- 
meted master mind. Next to him in 
importance are the Chinese men of 
wealth, the real merchant princes of 
Singapore. who give a fairly good idea 
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f h a Chinese in rise if g@ 
hance On the seat of the most fash 
mable dog - eart ne goes by, behind 
hig] epping, docked sorrel driven 
| a Bengali lad in livery, ith a 
duplicate “as footmal behind. In his 


rene dignity he gravely enjoys his daily 
lrive and chats with his son just home 
rom Oxtord 

Following him, a sober equipage con- 


English mother with thre« 
reable da then a 


tains an mar- 


ighters; high-east 


riag 

Hindoo in his low earriagt reclines on 
rich eushions, his erinkly white frock 
and silver buttons setting off magnifi 


ently his dark, bearded tace, crowned 


vith fathoms and fathoms of soft, white 
stuff in a earefully laid turban; a 

ittish horse with an officer in the 
Lincoln-green uniform of the Sherwood 
Foresters at the ribbons, his bull pup 
heside him and a little baboon in bar 
footed livery sitting astern; a shabby 
gharry and a Portuguese priest; a rick 
haw with a Chinese woman in flowing 
ue, surrounded by her little brood; a 
hbarouche full of Freneh girls—all pas 
hrough a chattering throng of Tamil 


nen in skirts, with little velvet, embroid 
ered skull-caps on their heads; turbaned 
loin-eloths; savage-looking 
Manchu lady in vellow 
pitifully on hobbled feet after the 


lord 


Klings in 


Javanes a silk 


} 


limps 


nusical elink of her and master’s 


ooden clogs; Bengalese, Mohammedan 
ind Parsees. 

You are neighbor to the jungle in 
Singapore, and hear with mixed emotions 
ne morning of how a small tiger—about 
five feet long!—was disturbed from a nap 


inder the billiard-table in the hotel. 
An hour on 


to Johor “ 


a tiny railroad brings you 
the 


on a 


where Rajah lives in tar- 


nished splendor million a year 
Mexican, 
its in a 
the 


is not in 


and in a great throne-room 
gold-leafed 


star and 


chair carved with 
that is. when he 
Paris. Above him hang full 
length portraits of the King and Queen 
of Britain, lest he forget who 
bills. There are some magnificent speci- 
mens of Bengal 


with the date of recent capture on each 


ereseent : 


pays the 


tigers in his gardens, 


rage. The Vv do not like captivity, do not 


like 


matter 


you, and voice their feelings in the 
Be low 


. Johore Gamboge 


when you venture 


in’ the village are the 


near 
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ND SINGAPORE Li} 


| Pepp r Societies,” s exclusive they 

t not the foreignet 

\ tap on your watch means “ by the 

ir” to the rickshaw coolie, and off you 
trot in the handiest of all vehicles, not 


knowing whither, but quickly on the way 


lhe 


diately by 


smooth road is shut in almost imm« 


a tropical forest, rich in im- 
with the soap 


A te 


agination, and heavy 


scented fragrance of ylang-ylang. 


strav huts now and then mark a strag 
gling village, while here and there a 


anut grove makes a big break in the 


heavy erowth. 


rom a leafy vaulted roof, down 


ong rows of pillar-like trunks, drips 


soft-green light that falls to smooth 
sanded aisles stretching away to infinity 
in the dim, bosky interior, and one al 
most expects to discover a stone altar 
and Druid rite in this temple perfect. 


Krom the 


of a junk 


a hill the bare masts 
the thatched roof 
With a 


erest of 
above 
tell of 


rising 


a warehous river. 


purt down-hill, to leave a good impres 
on, the ecoolie rushed through a cam 
ong out on a flimsy wharf and _ stood 


waiting for his fare. 


Malavs and reflective 


’ anting, 


The lazy China 


en sitting about on sacks ol rice spoke 
not a word, but produced a canoe from 
the bamboo piling beneath, and with 


2 man and a bey we paddled away from 


their stares, up a twisting stream, the 
tillness of which seemed but emphasized 
Ly the dip of the paddle or an occasional 
imian gibbering, subdued by the heavy 
leafage whence it came. 

Farther on the solitude was broken by 
a large canoe that emerged from the 
shade of an enormous tree that guarded 

bend. It approached and passed us 


earr\ i gy a Chine sec 


the 


solemnly, merchant 


returning from hunt, standing erect 


the bow with gun at. rest. In the 
stern, with the kill thrown across his 
houlders, also standing, was his under 
study and betwee the two, crouch 


Ther 


ng Malays plied their paddles. 


are tracks of strange animals on th 
bank, and vou think of how fine it 
ould be should a tigress and her cubs 


come to drink, and then perhaps that 
it wouldn’t 
The day was done when I reached 


lanterns beginning to 
rattled through the dis 


Singapore, and the 


gvlow softly as we 







































A TONGKANG 


tricts where Bengali merchants await 


their prey. Drums beating in a neigh- 
into the dusky 
twilight, and the tread of bare feet and 
murmur of soft-voiced people. 

The tide is out and the hard-working 
junks asleep on their sides in a bed of 
mud. In the gloom of an arched canopy 
of mat on squats a 
solitarv Chinese, with the in- 
scrutable calm of an Oriental before his 


boring temple softened 


his quarter-deck 


= 
STHOKINGE 





The 
flaring theatres raise their gaudy fronts 


full 


tiny fire. rest are ashore where 


and gambling-farms are in swing. 


The show is on and the game in progress. 


Let us hope the play is a good one and 
the god of chance kind to that patient 
beast of the ecoolie; that the 
grateful coolness of the night makes up 


burden, 


in a measure for the weary grind of a 
blinding day of unremitting toil. Poor 
dog! he earns it. 
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BY MARGARITA 


FOLLOWED the doctor into the 
| reception-room and closed the door 
behind me. 

* Doctor Dietrich, who is to take the 
responsibility in this case ?” 

‘You and I.” 

| gasped. 

“T’m afraid it’s rather a high-handed 
performance on my part”—I was sur- 
prised to see what a boyish smile he had 
‘but there was no time to be lost. I 
found when I got a square look at her 
last night—I forgot to tell you that she 
came to my office at eleven—alone— 
begging for a morphine hypodermic— 
vith one of the usual stories, of course 

that I had seen her before. I know 
her husband, Lieutenant Campbell, a 
fine fellow—” 

“You didn’t give it to her!” 

“Oh yes, I gave her a hypodermic 





of water—coward, of course—didn’t want 
a scene. But she was too habituated 
to be put off that way, so I had my scene, 
after all.” He shrugged his shoulders 
so as to make himself look brutal. But 
I was beginning to know Doctor Diet- 
rich too well to be deceived by his 
brusque mannerisms. 

“ And then?” I prompted him. 

“ Oh—I talked with her while I was 
getting her home—got hold of her a lit- 
tle. It won’t last, you know; maybe it 
didn’t ten minutes after I left her. But 
I just put the thing to her—played she 
was a reasoning human being for a 
few minutes. You know, just what any 
one would have done.” He almost stam- 
mered in his haste to get himself out of 
the conversation. 

“You needn’t be afraid of me, Doctor 
Dietrich,” I laughed. “ Honestly, I am 
not going to praise you. You have con- 
vinced me. I know it is less than noth- 
ing to get hold of a morphine victim 
when she is frantic for the drug, send her 
away without it, and get her to consent 
to undergo treatment. Having settled 
Vou. CXX.—No. 715.—15 


The Enemy 





SPALDING GERRY 


this point, I must say that I don’t like 
to nurse Mrs. Campbell without consult- 
ing some of her relatives.” 

“ But she hasn’t any people that can 
be counted on,” he said, _irritably. 
“Campbell cruising around the. Pacific 
somewhere—doesn’t know anything about 
Nothing but a 
stepmother on Campbell’s side and a 
And he’s out on the 
Pacifie coast somewhere. She’s in Wash- 


the morphine, she says. 
brother on hers. 


ington only because Campbell’s last sta- 
tion was Annapolis; they know only a few 
of the navy people here, and those only 
slightly. Some one had to take hold.” 

[ felt as if a two-hundred-pound weight 
had settled down on my shoulders. But 
it would never occur to you to refuse a 
ease if Doctor Dietrich wanted you to 
take it. 

“But,” I said, in depression, “ I’m 
afraid she wasn’t sincere in her desire 
to reform—” 

“* Reform ’!” he interrupted me, laugh- 
ing. “Dear me, how moral you are! 
You surely wouldn’t expect her to stay 
in the same mind all this time. That’s 
one of the features of the disease.” 

I felt as if he were taking me too 
much for granted. And that made me 
want to say something unpleasant. 

“T think it very probable,” I remarked, 
stiffly, “that she put herself under your 
charge in order to get the morphine you 
would allow her in addition to what she 
had managed to hide. Sometime between 
the hour when you left her and ten this 
morning when I arrived she must have 
bought a quantity of the powder—” 

“Oh yes, there are always druggists 
that pander to anything with a profit 
‘my poverty and not my will consents’ 
—that sort of thing. Did you discover 
where she put it?” 

“Yes; in the brass knobs of one of 
the bedsteads.” 

“ Clever hiding-place,” nodded the doc- 
tor, approvingly. “She probably has an- 
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other; they usually count on discovery. 
You’ll watch her closely, of course. If 
she has another store, she won’t stay 
long from her base of supplies ”—he was 
looking absent-mindedly for his gloves. 

“ But, doctor! What am I to do if 
she won’t try to do better? It’s dreadful 
to think any one is trying to deceive you 
all the time.” 

Doctor Dietrich looked me over in his 
dispassionate way. 

“You're a good deal of a little girl, 
after all, aren’t you?” he demanded. 
Then his face grew stern. “ Now, see 
here, I will -not have Mrs. Campbell 
treated as if she were a criminal. This 
cunning, this apparent destruction of the 
moral nature, is as much a feature of 
the disease as the contraction of the 
pupil of the eye. As for the beginnings 
of these things—that’s all beyond you or 
me. I think it very probable that, under 
the same circumstances, I’d be five times 
worse than she is. Enough physicians 
are,” he threw in grimly. “I asked 
you to take the case because I thought 
that, even though you are a nurse, you 
might manage to be a little human— 
and then, there was the question of class. 
If you nurse Mrs. Campbell—are you 
going to do it?” 

“ Yes,” T replied, meekly. 

“ Well, then, you can’t sleep or breathe 
without the load of this woman’s sick 
body on your evnscience. You've got to 
realize that it’s your conscience and her 
body—you mustn’t dare to judge her. 
You’ve got to be nurse and keeper and 
entertainer and sister. And you’ve even 
got to take it on trust that she is worth 
saving. For you didn’t see her as she 
was when she married Campbell. Poor 
little bride!” he turned to say under 
his breath. 

I felt ashamed of myself. 

“T’m_ sorry,” I said, in the silliest 
way. “And TI won’t judge her. Hon- 
estly, I won’t.” 

His face cleared. 

“That’s better,” he said, briskly. 
“ Now, just now, the only thing you can 
do is to try to find out how much she has 
been in the habit of taking during the 
twenty-four hours; of course you can’t 
trust what she says—probably she doesn’t 
know. Get her down to five grains at 
two fixed hours as soon as you can. 


Wish I knew who prescribed morphine 
for her in the first place—it was for some 
slight neuralgic trouble, I believe. But 
I suppose I have no business to know. 
There are enough of us who never think 
beyond ‘ relieving’ the immediate pain,” 
he added, sadly. 

He took up his hat. 

“If you could contrive to feel some 
real fondness for her,” he said, his hand 
on the knob of the hall door, “ that would 
be the best thing yet—” 

“Oh, Doctor Dietrich!” said a sweet, 
husky voice from the head of the stairs. 
“ Vulnerable, after all?” 

We both turned and looked where Mrs. 
Campbell stood, one nervous, delicate 
hand on the balustrade. Her brown eyes 
gazed deliberately from the doctor to 
me. Their brilliant gaze would have 
been arch had they not been suffused 
with a restful languor. When I had seen 
her the moment before, she had been tense 
and restlessly irritable. 

“Vulnerable—oh yes,” assented the 
doctor, absently. Then, as he tele- 
graphed, “She has had it!” to me, he 
straightened himself and said gallantly, 
“But where weapons are _ irresistible, 
what man is not?” with a magnificent 
sweep of his hat, which served the double 
purpose of announcing his departure and 
conveying another warning to me. 

Mrs. Campbell laughed, a low, infinite- 
ly contented laugh. 

“Funny, square man, Doctor Dietrich 
is, isn’t he?’ she said, lightly. “ And 
so clever, so terrifyingly clever!’ She 
darted a side glance at me, full of the 
playful cunning of a child, and the first 
thing I knew I was laughing with her. 
That seemed to clear the atmosphere— 
she had bit her lip when I first ap- 
peared in my nurse’s uniform. But now 
she gave me a soft, caressing pat on 
the hand. 

“What shall we do with ourselves this 
April day?” she asked. “TI think I want 
something different.” 

“The country?’ I suggested. 

“Yes, that’s it. I want to see the 
spring beauties and anemones. I’d like 
to be where they are when—when I usu- 
ally take—it. I know it will be better 
for me!” She was on fire with enthu- 
siasm. “Come!” She turned her head 
as she preceded me up the stairs to say, 
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‘IT wasn’t very nice to 
me, but 1 think it is 
vou to stay with me and help me get 
well.’ There was something appeal- 
ing in the confident little smile she 


you you * 


good of 


threw me. 
“ How would it do to take a house in 
thet country for these weeks?” I began, 
nowing that it was a good plan to break 
p associations connected with the drug. 
Her face fell. 
‘Oh no, I couldn’t—it wouldn’t do— 
Lex wouldn’t like it not to find me here 
hen he returns. I—like this 
She was trembling with fear and excite- 
ent, and it 
ssure her. 
I delayed long enough in my 
room to pick up my hat before I followed 
r into her own exquisitely fresh and 
imple bedroom. 


” 


house! 
took some moments to re- 


only 


It’s a humiliating thing 
to have to act as keeper; but Mrs. Camp- 
ell gave no sign of resentment. She 
as changing her house gown for a tail- 
red white linen walking-dress—in which 
less difference to be observed 
from my uniform. And both were suit- 
able enough for the warm day. She 
looked so slender and girlish as she stood, 
with arms upraised pinning on her hat, 
that compassion filled me. Whether or 
not she saw something of it as my eyes 
net bers in the mirror I don’t 
But she lifted her chin proudly and said 
to my reflection: 

“Of 


there was 


know. 


course understand I re- 
juire assistance only for the baths and 
and things like that while I re- 
duce the amount of morphine I have been 
foreed to take.” She turned around and 
‘aced me. “T have quite enough will- 
power to drop it any moment I choose,” 
she said, haughtily. ; 

My heart sank. It would be so much 
more difficult to deal with her in that 
She so needed to realize her dan- 
ger. And I thought the doctor had con- 
vineed her the night before. 

For the first half-hour of our walk 
Mrs. Campbell’s enthusiasm hurried her 
forward at a I found it difficult 
to equal. As soon as her interest siack- 
ened and she began to drag I hailed a 
ear, which us within a short dis- 
tance of Piney Branch and spring flowers. 
There for a time she was happy. She 
darted here and there, by the side of 


you 


massage 


mood. 


pace 


took 
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he road, half-way across a field, greeting 


with joyous and caressing cries each new 
patch of purple pansy-violets or delicate 
bloodroot. But in the midst of pursuit 
interest left her as freakishly as it had 
evoked. She dropped the already 
faded flowers and stood locking and un- 


been 
locking her emptied hands, turned 
broodingly toward the city we had left. 

“ Mrs. Campbell,” I said, thinking that 
this might be the time to find out the 
quantity of the drug she had been ac- 
customed to 


eyes 


use, “do you feel that you 
What have 
And at 


brought the 


must have a hypodermic ? 
accustomed to 
intervals? J] 


medicine with me.” 


you been take ? 


what have 
Her lips parted eagerly and she turned 
The next 
the instinct of secrecy prevailed. 

“No, no. 
until this evening. 
or so 


feverish eyes to me. moment 
I shall get along very nicely 
Then—just a grain 


to make me sleep. But only if the 


neuralgia troubles me. You mustn’t 
think I am addicted to it.” She spoke 
with a fine air of candor and a gra- 


cious smile. 
But, with the words, the spirit of rest- 


lessness seized her, and she was as eager 


to get back home as she had been to 
leave it. In spite of hurry and the help 
of a passing taxicab she was exhaust- 


ed before we shelter. When I 
had made her comfortable in bed she 
still protested that she did not want the 


morphine. 


reached 


So I went for a glass of milk 
to bridge over the hour before dinner- 
time, but found that she had fallen asleep. 
I listened to her quiet breathing for a 
covered her up, and left 
her, delighted that she was having nat- 
ural slumber. It all looked encouraging. 

I utilized the unexpected freedom by 


few minutes, 


making a systematic search for possible 
hiding-places for morphine. Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s was one of the usual small houses 
on the outskirts of a fashionable quarter 
that represent the eternal compromise 
hetween the purses and the position of 
the navy. Both the maids denied having 
ever bought the drug for Mrs. Campbell, 
and, when I had explained the cireum- 
stances, promised that they never would. 
The elder woman followed me into the 
butler’s pantry. 

“Tndade, I wudn’t do annything to 
hurt Mrs. Campbell for the wurruld,” she 
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said, with a sudden softness in her hard 
face. “ And I’m glad some one has come 
to take care of her, poor little lady. She’s 
been that kind to me, nobody knows, 
takin’ me and my.boy in whin nobody 
else wud!” 

The house was full of photographs of 
a naval officer in all sorts of settings, 
them Eastern enough. Mr. 
Campbell must have been a vain person- 
age—or else he must have been respond- 
ing to constant demands from home. I 
concluded, after a glance or so at the 
straightforward foc that the second was 
the explanatic 

This had all taken but a short time; 
and yet, when I heard a slight noise from 
Mrs. Campbell’s room and ran to her, she 
must have been up for many minutes, 
for the room was in the most amazing 
confusion. Sitting in the midst of a heap 
of scattered things, she explained casually 
that she had been hunting for “one of 
Lex’s old letters.” 

I think I have never seen a being more 
pitifully changed by the ravages of a 
sorry half-hour than Mrs. Campbell had 
become during the time she had been 
left alone. The pupils of her eyes, con- 
tracted to mere points, were uncanny in 
the faded brown of the iris; “ witch- 


some of 


eyed ”—the old phrase occurred to me. 
The skin,- whose pallor was a compound 
of blue-white and yellow-white and gray 
—all blanched and unwholesome tones— 
the haunted pallor that is the visible 


blight of morphine—stretched taut over 
an expressionless face, stranger still be- 
eause of the disorder of hanging locks 
of dark hair, of stained and creased 
negligee and linen. She had evidently 
started to write, for letters were heaped 
upon the desk and ink smeared fingers 
and hanging sleeves. One disfiguring 
blotch was brushed across her cheek. 
How the dainty room could have har- 
bored as much grime as made unrecog- 
nizable her graceful beauty and its once 
fresh and exquisite setting, and what 
quest had matched the disorder of tum- 
bled possessions with the disorder of a 
wandering will, I could only guess. But it 
was all so tragically pitiful that for the 
moment I could only ache with sympathy. 

Where she had obtained the morphine, 
whether it had been brought to her or 
concealed, I could only surmise—until I 
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caught a glimpse of a skirt with hem 
half ripped tossed carelessly upon the 
floor of a closet. A small heap of tablets 
and a needle were lying quite openly on 
the desk by the side of the letters. I re- 
membered that I had heard of a hospital 
patient having carried the drug with her 
in the hem of a dressing-gown. But a 
more important question pressed. Was 
there any means by which I might make 
an impression that should last longer 
than the instant upon the diseased will? 

I glanced around the room, saddened 
afresh by its testimony to the chaos in 
the soul of her who sat and smiled at me 
out of the depths of some drugged and 
mysterious peace. I raised the window- 
shade, and the austere sunlight pierced 
to every corner of the desecrated shrine. 
Its rays reached her—and she shrank and 
pressed her hands before her eyes. It 
yeached one of the numberless photo- 
graphs of her husband in its cathedral- 
like frame. In the white summer uni- 
form of the navy he stood, miraculously 
trim and cleanly, suggesting in his groom- 
ing the taut readiness of a strung bow. 

I took the wife’s hand ari led her 
before the dresser, determined that the 
nareotie that bound her mind should 
vield enough to let her see. I held her 
with my eyes, that something of the nor- 
mal might penetrate. Then, when the 
immobility of her fixed and silly smile 
had given way to a childish dismay, I 
pointed to the dirt and disorder that she 
had wrought—the room, her clothes, her 
hair, the needle-punctures, dull wounds 
in the firm young flesh of her arms where 
the sleeves of her negligee had fallen 
away. And ‘then I held before her the 
whiteness of the stern young figure. 

For a space she followed my eyes to 
the room, herself in the glass, her hus- 
band, back and forth in a wondering 
round. Then at last her face quivered, 
and she burst into a storm of immoderate 
and hysterical weeping, hiding her face 
in her hair, throwing herself into my 
arms, clinging there, .shaking, holding 
out the poor dishonored hands. 

“Oh, Miss Alyson,” she wailed, “ make 
them clean, make them clean!” And, 
striking her hands fiercely against each 
other: “Help me! Make me clean! 
Make me clean!” 

I held her for a long time, silently, 
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warmly—for there are moments when 
nothing can heal but the insistence of 
human nearness; and she clung to me, 
the storm ebbing away in broken words, 
sobs, long indrawn breaths. “I will do 
anything—I will tell you where it is—I 
have been so vain of my strength, but I 
am afraid—afraid. Let us go away— 
where nothing will remind me of it—the 
erazy hunger—the wicked peace of it. 
Let us go away. You will help me— 
never leave me alone—I am too weak to 
be alone—it finds me out when I think 
[ am so strong. And Lex—my husband 

-Lex— You will never let him see me— 
like this!” And again the storm of 
weeping came, and she tried to pull her- 
self from my arms to the floor. 

But I held her strongly, no room for 
mere pity, nothing but the will that she 
should be helped in my heart. And by 
this tempest ebbed as the first 
had done, and her poor head lay quietly 
on my breast. There came a moment 
when she raised calmed eyes to mine, 
saying, simply: 

“You will help me? 
want to be cured. 


degrees 


You will? I 
T will be good.” 


“Tet me see, how many days have we 
before Campbell turns up? To-day is 
Monday; he comes Thursday. Oh, I 
ought to have had the case a year ago!” 
It was four weeks later. Doctor Diet- 
rich bent over to crank up his runabout 
with an impatient jerk. 

“But she has gone through the month 
without a setback.” 


“T never saw any one put up such a 


fight.” The doctor turned toward me. 
“That’s what I’m afraid of. A woman 
like that, all emotion and nerves, and 
possessed with a determination to be 
free— The question is whether her heart 
will hold out. Tl tell you now that’s 
what I’m worried about. I tested it 
again to-day—and it doesn’t suit me!” 
He threw his little leather bag on the 
seat and jumped in. 

“T’m sure her husband’s coming will 
help her.” I was thinking of her face 
when his telegram had come. 

“Ton’t know whether it will help or 
hinder,” said Doctor Dietrich, shortly. 
“She can’t stand any additional emotion- 
al strain. But we'll all work together.” 
His hand was on the steering-wheel and 
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his voice had taken on its usual inspir- 
iting heartiness. “ Programme is, to drop 
the evening half-grain to-day. The ef.- 
fects are going to be worse than at any 
stage we have gone through. Watch her 
heart. Have all the stimulants ready. 
You never can tell which one of them 
won’t work. I shall keep within telephone 
communication after seven—that’s the 
time you have been giving the dose, isn’t 
it? And I shall be here at eleven.” The 
runabout was already raising a cloud of 
dust along the driveway. 

I found Mrs. Campbell so transported 
with joy that she laughed recklessly at 
the idea of any difficulty “now Lex is 
coming.” She darted in and out of the 
house inspecting the floors—we had made 
the change into Maryland, and fitting up 
the little country place had been a great 
resource. She came in to tell me excited- 
ly that she was sure three of the roses 
would be in bloom by Thursday; she 
telephoned to the city for “some of the 
things that Lex likes.” She pulled muslin 
curtains down to have them done up; the 
blank that was usually filled by writing 
to her hushand was spent over an utterly 
unintelligible pile of time-tables. Final- 
ly, fearing the reaction that was certain 
to come, I put her to bed, and lay down 
on a couch just outside her door to see 
if my example would make her feel 
drowsy. She was quiet for a short time, 
then began turning restlessly from side 
to side. I bent over her. 

“Tam so sorry, Miss Alyson,” she said, 
penitently. “But I can’t feel sleepy. 
I’m too happy. Do let me get up and 
dress for dinner. T feel all the time as 
if Lex might get here a few days earlier 
by mistake!” She laughed; but she 
was shutting and opening her slender 
hands feverishly. 

“Take a long time, then, and make 
yourself look your prettiest—and let me 
brush your hair and do it low. Then we 
can see whether we like it before Lieu- 
tenant Campbell comes.” 

When all was done there was still an 
hour and a half before seven. And into 
her voice had begun to come the edge 
that tells of strained nerves and a crav- 
ing body. 

We spent a forced half-hour in the 
garden, trying to revive the earlier en- 
thusiasm about the roses. Then we used 
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up a few plates taking photographs of 
each other and Jimmie, the cook’s lit- 
ile boy. I had brought my camera with 
me, thinking that a fad might be use- 
ful. At that point Mrs. Campbell 
was sure she was very hungry, but 
when we went in to a really tempting 
dinner she played with it and piteously 
said she couldn’t eat. She began to look 
strained and gray under all her gayety, 
and I, trying to imagine in my own per- 
son the nervous unrest that was con- 
suming her, braced myself for the conflict 
that was coming. 

Seven o’clock was on us! Neither spoke 
of it, but the thought was between us. 
There was first a walk to be taken. This 
evening a steady pace was impossible to 
Mrs. Campbell; she either darted forward 
or lagged. And soon she lagged so per- 
sistently that I knew further fatigue in 
the close damp air would be dangerous, 
and got her home. Then I read to her 
for a time, but the warm country eve- 
ning had brought forward its visitation 
of flying and creeping things which the 
ill-fitting screens were powerless to ex- 
clude. And the attention of the drooping 
figure opposite to me fluttered and lapsed 
with the dance of the moths and beetles 
wround the light. There came a point 
where she jumped up with an impatient 
cry and began pacing up and down the 
room. I closed the book, put my arm 
through hers, and walked np and down 
and round the room with her. For a few 
rounds she said nothing. Then: 

“You won’t leave me alone ?”’—with- 
out turning her head. 

“ Not a minute,” I said, holding her 
hand firmly. 

“ Because "—she spoke in a muffled 
voice and still without meeting my eyes— 
“T am afraid the time is coming when 
I won’t be able to help—won’t be able 
to think of anything—not even Lex— 
but—That !” 

“T understand—I know—” I tried to 
make my voice commonplace and con- 
fident. “TI will think for you—the doctor 
too. He will be here after a while— 
whenever you need him.” 

“Oh—” This was a long breath, half 
of relief, half of dismay. 

“Fight o’clock!” I announced, cheer- 
fully, as the tender chimes of a little 
clock down-stairs began the hour. 
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“ Eight!” she cried, in dismay, and her 
voice was sharp and anguish”. “ Only 
one hour gone! And all the rest of the 
night! And all the rest of all time!” 

“But it is only for a tiny fraction of 
time that it will be so hard,” I soothed 
her. “And after a few days you will 
have your husband to make you forget 
everything else.” 

“Yes, yes,” she assented, happily, and 
was quiet. 

“Show me how to knit, won’t you?” I 
asked, with spontaneous enthusiasm. “ |] 
have some white wool here, and some 
needles. I’d like to have the pattern of 
that sweater.” That caught her atten- 
tion. She had knit half of the neck- 
band, when she began to lose stitches. 
Suddenly she threw the work down. 

“T can’t do anything,” she half sobbed. 
“My hands are too unsteady.” <As I 
caught the needles from her I saw her 
hands twitch violently. While I was put- 
ting the things away she screamed out: 

“TI can’t keep still— Oh, come here 
and keep me still!” Her feet were clat- 
tering on the floor in a jerking spasm. 
The rigors of the crisis were upon us. 

I went to the frightened woman and 
put my arms around her. 

“ Mrs. Campbell, I know that you would 
rather know that we have a fight before 
us. We will have to expect all sorts of 
painful symptoms. 3ut we will find 
something to ease each feature. You 
must trust to us.” 

“Have other people borne it?” she 
asked, frightened eyes on mine. 

I nodded my head. 

She made an effort to steady her quiv- 
ering lips. 

“Then I will do all Tecan. But it seems 
as if I would die or go mad with the 
hunger—and weakness—and I don’t want 
to die—hbefore Lex comes—” 

“We will not let vou suffer beyond 
your strength—the doctor will come when- 
ever we call him—and each minute lived 
through is a gain. Now, first, you must 
promise me to eat something.” She 
shook her head. “Then you must drink 
some hot milk.” 

T read out loud until Norah brought the 
milk. Mrs. Campbell did not listen, and 
T hardly knew what the book was, but 
the sound of my voice was a faint dis- 
traction. Mrs. Campbell tried valiantly 
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to drink the milk, but her throat con- 
tracted spasmodically, and it was a long 
and painful process. And the end of it 
was a violent nausea which left her weak 
and trembling. I half carried her to her 
bed, gave her a warm sponge and an 
aleoho] rub and then tried to control the 
nervous spasms by an energetic massage 

sedatives seemed to have no effect. She 
hecame somewhat more quiet under this. 
Although her face was set and gray and 
her eyes painfully open, she faced the 
night with more courage, knowing that 
she had met the enemy face to face. 

[It was in this mood that she met the 
recurring attacks that made of the heavy 

ight a battle-ground. It was in a mo- 
ment of comparative ease that the doctor 
came. She was lying with her cheek on 
her hand, in her face a gentle happiness 
that was born of the respite. 

‘Miss Alyson, I really believe I can 
sleep,” she was saying. 

There was delight on the doctor’s face 
as he came forward and read the situa- 
tion with his keen eyes. Under cover 
of a congratulatory hand-clasp he read 
her pulse and nodded thoughtfully to 
me. It was while Mrs. Campbell was 
laughing over his account of some med- 
ical meeting he had left in town that her 
hand went to her head. 

j “ Oh—!” she shricked—”’ I can’t bear 
it!’ And she clasped her head and 
rocked herself in the effort to endure. 

Doctor Dietrich waited for her to be 
able to speak. 

“Ts it the old neuralgic trouble?” he 
asked, gently. 

“Yes,” she gasped, “ only worse—worse 
than it has ever been— Oh, help me— 
if I must bear it. Give me something— 
or I am afraid—I am afraid—”’ She 
writhed with agony. 

The doctor beckoned to me. “ Keep 
vour hand on her pulse,” he muttered. 
“ Let me know the instant it grows worse. 
She can bear very little more.” Then 
he sought in his medicine-case for the 
thing that might soothe. 

In the half-hour that followed we tried 
one expedient after another: hot applica- 
tions, cold compresses, sedative after 
sedative. Nothing served. I had left her 
for an instant to hurry Norah with hot 
water, and the doctor was looking for 
another vial, when we both heard a sound. 
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Mrs. Campbell was at the door of the old- 
fashioned wardrobe in her room. Before 
I could reach her she had pulled down a 
skirt, had run her fingers desperately 
along the hem, and had put it in her 
mouth, sucking it as a famished baby 
sups his milk. 

“Mrs. Campbell!” I eried, snatching 
it away. I recognized the old skirt in 
which she had hidden the morphine when 
I came to her. She burst into tears. 

“You won’t give me anything—and I 
am dying—I must have it— Look! See 
how strong I am!” She picked up a 
pencil that lay on the desk and snapped 
it between her slender fingers. “I don’t 
know what Ill do to you or to myself 
if you don’t give it to me. You are cruel 
-—cruel!” And she fell back on the bed, 
sobbing helplessly. 

We brought her out of that state of 
half-delirium, but it left her in a state 
of alarming collapse. Sweat drenched 
her, and while the doctor waited in sus- 
pense the pulse under my hand gave a 
throb and began to leap forward with 
feeble bunt tumultuous speed. I looked 
at the doctor, and he understood. She 
was too weak to swallow either the coffee 
or the brandy that we plied her with. 
We gave her a grain of morphine, de- 
feat in our souls. But when she lay 
back and slept, peace in her face at last, 
we loved the drug that we had fought. 
There lies the strength of the Enemy. 

Mrs. Campbell’s fresh morning face 
made me wonder if I had dreamed the 
seenes of the night before. An unex- 
pected letter from Lieutenant Campbell, 
mailed in San Francisco after he had 
sent his telegram, added tonie to the calm 
of a long and refreshing sleep. She was 
confident, jubilant. 

“ Nothing ean be as bad as last night,” 
she said. “ And, even then, I held out for 
four hours. To-night I will stand it 
just so much longer. And then—last 
night I hadn’t had the letter. When the 
craving comes—even if the pain comes too 
—I shall look at this. And I won’t want 
anything in the world but Lex. Then I 
will read it again and know he is coming!” 

And the day and the evening did go 
better. When at last I got her to bed 
and she had dropped into what seemed 
to be a peaceful doze, my heart beat 
high with hope. 
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I was sitting by her, knitting, when a 
choking gasp brought me to my feet. 
When I bent over her she grasped my 
hand frantically. 

‘I was in a sort of a sleep,” she said, 
“and in it seemed to know that I was 
asleep and was happy. But all at once 
something screamed at me in the din, 
‘Now it’s time to wake and dance— 
and dance—and dance.’ And a phantas- 
ntagoria of everything awful that could 
be imagined went before my eyes swiftly, 
blindingly. In every scene Lex and I 
were hunting each other, always longing, 
always missing; horrors and death came 
in hetween—sometimes Lex stumbled and 
fell—-sometimes I. And everywhere peo- 





ple being wrecked and torn— Oh—it 
was horrible Don’t let me sleep again. 


Don’t!” And she clung to me with 
hysterical sobbing. 

I soothed her as best I could, with 
dismay in my heart. For with what 
could we fight this horror of sleep itself, 
when sleep was the one thing that could 
aave her? And for this tumult of the 
mysterious physical there was nothing that 
could cure save the slow, discouraging, 
wonted physical methods that so mock 
the hunted soul! Over it all we went: 
walking up and down the room, bed when 
that had exhausted, sponging and rubbing 
and sponging again, then a cupful of hot 
broth, a glass of milk— And the con- 
stant appeal of the shattered human: 
“Oan I bear it? Have others borne it 
and lived? No—not sleep—don’t let 
me sleep. When I’m defenceless the 
dreadful things will crowd on me again. 
There’s nothing that helps but the touch 
of your warm, pulsing hand. Don’t let 
go of me—Nancy. Just be sorry for 
me—that helps—” 

So we clung together, hands lax and 
slippery with sweat when exhaustion 
brought a pallid substitute for peace, 
hands wringing and grinding when the 
convulsions were upon her, but always 
together. When eleven brought Doctor 
Dietrich she lay upon her bed, hair 
streaming damp and tangled over the pil- 
low, her pallor distinct from the mere 
whiteness of the pillow, her eyes desper- 
ately, hopelessly open. Even the doctor’s 
cheerfulness, native and acquired, wa- 
vered for an instant and he bit his lip. 
He raised his eyebrows. My hand was 
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on her pulse at that moment and | 
nodded my head warningly —it was 
rapidly becoming alarming. He tested 
it himself. 

“Brandy,” he ordered, chafing her 
hands—I had hot water at her feet. We 
got a little of the brandy between the 
gray lips, but the little that she could 
swallow brought no response from the 
feeble and intermittent pulse. The doc- 
tor drew in his breath with a slight 
noise. 

“Fill the needle,” he ordered. “One 
grain.” 

She moved her head, a glimmer of in- 
quiry in her eyes. 

“Yes, it’s necessary, Mrs. Campbell,” 
he said, tenderly. He bent over her 
to say with cheerfulness, “ Better luck 
next time.” 

Tears stood in her eyes and brimmed 
over. One hand outstretched for the 
needle, the doctor dried them on his big 
man’s handkerchief, accurately using his 
surgeon’s fingers, but with a gentleness 
greater than that of a woman. 


It was at a later hour the next night, 
nearly midnight, that the hope that had 
again flared up because of a good day 
and a most heroic fight during the early 
hours of the night flickered out. When 
all had looked promising, and Mrs. Camp- 
bell, inspired by the habit of resisting, 
was beginning to be hopeful, the neural- 
gia began to encroach on the region 
about her heart. We three fought it 
grimly, desperately, until the too familiar 
danger signals warned us that we must 
fall back—warned two of us. For Mrs. 
Campbell, when she heard the doctor’s low 
order to me, roused herself to say, “ No!” 
The word fluttered out, breathed rather 
than spoken, but it was the most inflex- 
ible sound I have ever heard. 

Doetor Dietrich bent over her. His 
voice trembled. 

“We must, Mrs. Campbell,” he said, 
a depth of reverence in his tone. She 
was too far spent to speak again; her 
body swayed itself toward the thing it 
craved; but one weak hand tried to grasp 
the mattress to hold herself away. And, 
even while they begged, her eyes denied. 

The doctor hung over her tensely un- 
til he saw her eyes close, and rest descend 
upon her like the benediction of a false 
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He threw the needle across the 
room and it shivered, delicately. 

“ Damn the man who gave it to her!” 
said the doctor, between his closed teeth. 
And I felt honored that he didn’t feel it 
necessary to beg my pardon when he 
looked up and realized that I was there! 


prophet. 


“Nancy,” said Mrs. Campbell, while 
she was stil) in bed the next morn- 
“why did the doctor give it to me 

last night?” 

I eould not look in her face as I an- 
swered. “It was necessary.” 

“What could make it necessary? I 
thought you two were pledged to help 
me.” She did not raise her voice, but 
! felt on the defensive. 

* We are in honor bound to take every 

easure to save life.” 

“ Life!” she said, under her breath. 
lier tone made me lift my head. It was 

worse than contemptuous, impersonal, 
and remote. But as I looked she turned 
away from me with her cheek on her 
palm. “It would have been so much 
kinder not to.” And her lip quivered. 

“Now, now, you mustn’t talk that 

ay,’ I said, taking up the burden of 
impersonal cheerfulness. “The next 
t ime- 

She faced me. 

“Did Doctor Dietrich say to you last 
night that there was still hope?” she de- 
manded. Then, when I could not answer, 
“To you think there is still hope?” 

No one could have said the falsely re- 
assuring thing to those expectant eyes. 

“We think that—now—until your 
heart is stronger at least—you will have 
to take a very small amount.” 

“ Will my heart ever be stronger?” 

“We can’t—” 

“Tas any one been known to recover 
from morphine whose heart was affected ?” 

‘I—don’t know.” 

“Does Doctor Dietrich think I can 
recover from the morphine ¢” 

“ Tle—thinks the best we can do is to 
eep it down.” 

“ Oh—” this was a long-drawn breath. 
‘Well, one ean believe—him.” 

She turned her face away again; and 
I tried to lighten the weight on my heart 
by laying out the prettiest clothes I 
could find. At last, without looking at 
me, she said: 
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“Sit here by me, please. I am think- 
ing—and I do not want to feel alone.” 

I took one hand between mine and 
smoothed it. 

“TI suppose,” she said, meditatively, 
“there must have been some one moment 
when I was weak and could have re- 
sisted it—” 

“Tt wasn’t your—” I began, indig- 
nantly, but she silenced me by a pressure 
of her fingers. 

“Tet us think,” she said. “I want 
to think.” 

Again there was silence before she went 
on, her face still turned away 

“Of course, when the doctor gave it 
to me first I didn’t know what it was. I 
was crazy with the pain and he said he 
could help me. There was a prick— 
and then—Heaven!” Her voice had be- 
come joyous with the memory. “ The 
next time, of course, I asked for the same 
medicine. It was a long time before I 
knew what it was. And then I saw the 
name, by chance, on a box. And I said, 
“Isn’t morphine a dangerous thing to use, 
doctor?) And he laughed and said: ‘ Not 
when it is used by a physician’s order 
and for pain. I think you needn’t wor- 
ry, Mrs. Campbell.’ ” 

She turned her wedding-ring around 
and around her finger. 

“When Lex went away, four months 
after we were married, I was so miserable 
and so lonely. Night after night I lay- 
and strained my arms out in the blank 
darkness and cried and begged Lex—or 
God; they meant just about the same 
thing to me—to let me know his poor 
hody was not beating up against some 
shore—-” She shuddered. 

‘My dear, you mustn’t.” I lay down 
on the bed beside her and took her in 
She brushed a grateful kiss 
against my cheek. 

“Well, I won’t. But I was at some 
seashore place and the glare of the sun 
on the sea nearly blinded me—I suppose 
erying had something to do with it. The 
pain came again. And I remembered 
the name of the medicine that had 
cured me the year before. So I got some. 
That must have been the time I was at 
fault!” Her tone was triumphant at 
the discovery. 

“After that”—she hurried over this 
part—“ somehow every time I took it I 
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seemed to have to have it. I suppose I 
really didn’t—but it seemed so.” The 
thing in Mrs. Campbell that made your 
heart go out to her—all hers—was the 
child that lay hidden somewhere back 
of the beautiful woman. “ But then— 
there’s—pain!” she said, in a startled 
tone. “I suppose God knows why He 
made pain so great and then made us 
weak—-and let us know the thing that 
soothes and—kills!” 

I had been glad that she could not 
see my face on the pillow beside hers, 
but now something in her tone made me 
seek her face. Her great eyes were wide 
open, and there was a calm strength in 
her face that I had never seen there 
before. 

“T think you’d better get up,” I said, 
in a business-like tone. “ We have ever 
so much to do to-day.” 

“ All right—in a minute. How much 
morphine am I to have this morning—” 

“Oh, we have got it down to almost 
nothing—half a grain—and at night.” 

“ Better give me a little more—now. 
T want just enough to make me normal— 
myself—as nearly myself as I can ever 
be—” Again the tone was too detached 
to be either contemptuous or despairing— 
and yet it made me feel desolate. “ Can 
you imagine what it would be to have 
that always, between his face and mine— 
his heart and mine—and daily growing 
worse—Nancy! I want-you to tell him 
about it!” 

IT was startled. 

“But surely you would want to—” I 
hegan to stammer. 

“No, I want you to tell him. You can 
make him understand better—better even 
than the doctor.” 

“Tf you wish, dear, after you have 
had your meeting.” 

“ Oh—that!” Her face contracted. 

“ Neuralgia?” I asked, anxiously. 

She shook her head indifferently. 

“You know Lex will never be able to 
understand—treally,” she went on. “He 
is too strong—too master of himself to 
ever be a mere victim—” again the 
cutting, impersonal tone. “No, he will 
love me, but he will pity me—pity!” 
This time she lost. control of herself 
and sobbed. 

“Tt may be pity if you make your 





eyes red,” I said, briskly. 


For an hour we were busy with our 
morning programme. I never worked 
harder over any one than I did over Mrs. 
Campbell. I was as anxious as she could 
have heen to have her her beautiful self. 
Hopeless as it all was, I couldn’t help 
wanting her to have her one perfect mo- 
ment. When I had finished her I gave 
her a hypodermic and anxiously watched 
the effect. She was in the still, cold 
mood, and white. 

“T think it will take another grain 
to bring me up to normal,” she said, 
coolly. “And I must be that to-day.” 
So I gave it to her and saw the life come 
back into her face. After breakfast 
she said: 

“T want to try on the gown that I will 
wear to-night.” I brought it, glad that 
she could think of it; it made her seem 
more humar. It was one of white crépe 
that Lieutenant Campbell had had em- 
broidered for her in China, and the 
frock was very well made. When she 
was dressed I looked at her. She scruti- 
nized me. 

“You think T am looking—myself?’ 
she asked, simply. 

“If yourself is a very beautiful wom- 
an,” I replied, as baldly. 

“You are sure that I am not excited 
or hysterical or anything that is not con- 
trolled?” Her eyes narrowed as she 
questioned me. 

“T have never seen you calmer.” 

“T look like a normal, sane woman, 
not flawed—fit to be the mother of his 
children ?” 

Her eyes were still on me. But I 
couldn’t bear it and turned away my head. 

She waited until I had nodded. 

“Then, I think I want you to take 
my photograph—as I am—right now—- 
without waiting a moment!” For the 
first time it was evident that intense 
feeling was behind the whim. 

We went out on the lawn and I posed 
her carefully with a good background of 
shrubbery. And it certainly was in a 
moment of inspiration that I snapped 
Mrs. Campbell just as you could fairly 
see the pride and the beauty and the 
love in her leap to her eyes to greet 
her husband. When she saw it she nod- 
ded, satisfied. 'We made a few prints. 
And after that she seemed to sag into 
a settled indifference. 
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So when she said she wanted to lie 
down after lunch I was only glad she 
felt drowsy. I stayed with her until she 
had fallen asleep; her breathing was 
regular, and when I spoke to her she 
did not answer, but stirred and sighed 

ftly. I ran down-stairs to give the 

aids some orders about things. I must 
have been away half an hour telephoning 
| arranging things down-stairs. 

When I ran up-stairs, anxious because 
there was scant time to get Mrs. Camp- 
ell ready for six o’clock, the shades were 
still drawn. I raised them and saw 
—her— I have never been able to speak 

it. It is only God who can feel calm 
in the face of such things. But—the 
drained bottle of poison had fallen on 
the floor. And on the table, the paper 
seal unbroken, was a box, with enough 
morphine to have set her free—untouched. 

Before I had time to more than catch 
at the bed on which she partly lay to 
keep myself from falling, Norah’s voice, 
clad with Irish heartiness, rang from be- 
below, weleoming Lieutenant Campbell. 

Something eame back to me: There 
was the husband. To be told. 

There were footsteps, coming up, two 
at a time— I was out in the hall, the 
door of her room locked and the key in 
my pocket, when he reached the landing. 

He looked at me with a flicker of dis- 
appointment—evidently he thought I was 
ome guest who would be a third in his 
home-coming. But in an instant he held 
out his hand, smiling. He was a big 
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Viking sort of a fellow, with light hair, 
so ash-colored that it looked gray, and 
strong straight brows that were slaty 
over the brilliant blue of his eves. And 
his smile was as dazzling as the sun on 
snow-crust. I couldn’t take his hand. 

“T)on’t go in, Lieutenant Campbell— 
You mustn’t go in!” I can see now the 
arrested smile. 

“What’s the matter? Is she ill?” 

I told him—something—I have never 
known what I said. But after the first 
few words he whirled me away from the 
door and tried to force it. And—some- 
how—TI held him aside and made him be 
still while I said: 

‘You mustn’t see her. You must never 
see her—” all the while thinking. Then 
I remembered that in the pocket of the 
nurse’s apron I had on was her picture— 
I had had it on to develop the plates— 
and I took it out. 

“This is what she wants you to see. 
It is herself. That—in there—isn’t. She 
made me take this to show it to you. I 
know she did.” And—with his dazed eyes 
on it, not on me—I told him—the rest. 


I had done some of the things that 
had to be gone through when I gave 
out. I managed to get to the tele- 
phone and ask Doctor Dietrich to come, 
without telling him anything. When I 
heard his good reassuring, “ All right!” 
I hung the receiver up somehow and 
put my head on the table and cried 
and cried and cried. 
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HE wore round the turned-up brim 
of her bolero-like toque a band of 
violets not so much in keeping with 
the gray of the austere November day 
as with the blue of her faded autumnal 
eyes. Her eyes were autumnal, but it 
was not from this, or from the lines of 
maturity graven on the passing pretti- 
ness of her little face, that the notion 
and the name of Mother-Bird suggested 
itself. She became known as the Mother- 
3ird to the tender ironic fancy of the 
earliest, if not the latest, of her friends, 
because she was slight and small, and 
like a bird in her eager movements, and 
because she spoke so instantly and so 
constantly of her children in Dresden: 
before you knew anything else of her 
you knew that she was going out to them. 

She was quite alone, and she gave the 
sense of claiming their protection, and 
sheltering herself in the fact of them. 
When she mentioned her daughters she 
had the effect of feeling herself chap- 
eroned by them. You could not go be- 
hind them end find her wanting in the 
social guaranties which women on 
steamers, if not men, exact of lonely 
birds of passage who are not mother-birds. 

One must respect the convention by 
which she safeguarded herself and tried 
to make good her standing; yet it did 
not lastingly avail her with other birds 
of passage, so far as they were them- 
selves mother-birds, or sometimes only 
maiden-birds. The day had not ended 
before they began to hold her off by slight 
liftings of their wings and rufflings of 
their feathers, by quick, evasive flutter- 
ings, by subtle ignoraneces of her ap- 
proach, which convinced no one but them- 
selves that they had not seen her. She 
sailed with the sort of acquaintance-in- 
common which every one shares on a 
ship leaving port, when people are con- 
fused by the kindness of friends coming 
to see them off after sending baskets of 
fruit and sheafs of flowers, and scarcely 
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know what they are doing or saying. 
But when the ship was abreast of Fire 
Island, and the pilot had gone over the 
side, these provisional intimacies of the 
parting hour began to restrict them- 
selves. Then the Mother-Bird did not 
know half the women she had known at 
the pier, or quite all the men. 

It was not that she did anything 
obvious to forfeit this knowledge. Her 
behavior was if anything too exemplary; 
it might be thought to form a reproach 
to others. Perhaps it was the unseason- 
able band of violets around her hat brim; 
perhaps it was the vernal gayety of her 
dress; perhaps it was the uncertainty 
of her anxious eyes, which presumed 
while they implored. A mother-bird 
must not hover too confidently, too ap- 
pealingly, near coveys whose preoccupa- 
tions she does not share. It might have 
been her looking and dressing younger 
than nature justified; at forty one must 
not look thirty; in November one must 
not, even involuntarily, wear the things 
of May if one would have others believe 
in one’s devotion to one’s children in 
Dresden; one alleges in vain one’s impa- 
tience to join them as grounds for join- 
ing groups or detached persons who have 
begun to write home to their children 
in New York or Boston. 

The very readiness of the Mother-Bird 
to give security by the mention of well- 
known names, to offer proof of her social 
solvency by the eager correctness of her 
behavior, created reluctance around her. 
Some would not have her at all from the 
first; others, who had partially or con- 
ditionally accepted her, returned her 
upon her hands and withdrew from the 
negotiation. More and more she found 
herself outside that hard woman-world, 
and trying less and less to beat her way 
into it. 

The women may have known her bet- 
ter even than she knew herself, and it 
may have been through ignorance greater 
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than her own that the men were more 
acquiescent. But the men too were not so 
acquiescent, or not at all, as time passed. 

It would be hard to fix the day, the 
hour, far harder the moment, when the 
Mother-Bird began to disappear from 
the drawing-room and to appear in the 
smoking-room, or say whether she passed 
from the one to the other in a volun- 
tary exile or by the rigor of the women’s 
unwritten law. Still, from time to time 
she was seen in their part of the ship, 
after she was also seen where the band 
of violets showed strange and_ sad 
through veils of smoke that were not 
dense enough to hide her poor, pretty 
little face, with its faded blue eyes 
and wistful mouth. There she passed 
by quick transition from the conversa- 
tion of the graver elderly smokers to 
the loud laughter of two birds of prey 
who became her comrades, or such 
friends as birds like them can be to 
birds like her. 

From anything she had said or done 
there was no reason for her lapse from 
the women and the better men to such 
men; for her transition from the better 
sort of women there was no reason ex- 
cept that it happened. Whether she at- 
tached herself to the birds of prey, or 
they to her, by that instinct which en- 
ables birds of all kinds to know them- 
selves of a feather remained a _ touch- 
ing question. 

There remained to the end the ques- 
tion whether she was of a feather with 
them, or whether it was by some mis- 
chanee, or by some such stress of the 
elements as drives birds of any feather 
to flock with birds of any other. To 
the end there remained a distracted and 
forsaken innocence in her looks. It 
was imaginable that she had made over- 
tures to the birds of prey because she 
had made overtures to every one else; 
she was always seeking rather than 
sought, and her acceptance with them 
was as deplorable as her refusal by bet- 
ter birds. Often they were seen without 
her, when they had that look of hav- 
ing escaped, which others wore; but she 
was not often seen without them. 

There is not much walking-weather on 
a November passage, and she was seen 
less with them in the early dark out- 
doors than in the late light within, by 


which she wavered a small form through 
the haze of their cigars in the smoking 
room, or in the grill-room, where she 
showed in faint eclipse through the 
fumes of the broiling and frying, or 
through the vapors of the hot whiskeys 
The birds of prey were then heard 
laughing, but whether at her or with 
her it must have been equally sorrow 
ful to learn. 

Perhaps they were laughing at th 
maternal fondness which she had used 
for introduction to the general ace 
quaintance lost almost in the moment 
of winning it. She seemed not to re 
sent their laughter, though she seemed 
not to join in it. The worst of her was 
the company she kept; but since no bet- 
ter would allow her to keep it, you could 
not confidently say she would not have 
liked the best company on board. At 
the same time you could not have said 
she would; you could not have been 
sure it would not have bored her. 
Doubtless these results are not solely 
the sport of chance; they must be some- 
what the event of choice if not of desert. 

For anything you could have sworn, 
the Mother-Bird would have liked to be 
as good as the best. But since it was 
not possible for her to be good in the 
society of the best, she could only be 
good in that of the worst. It was to 
be hoped that the birds of prey were 
not cruel to her; that their mockery was 
never unkind if ever it was mockery. 
The cruelty which must come came 
when they began to be seen less and hess 
with her, even at the late suppers, 
through the haze of their cigars and 
the smoke of the broiling and frying, 
and the vapors of the hot whiskeys. 
Then it was the sharpest pang of all 
to meet her wandering up and down the 
ship’s promenades, or leaning on the rail 
and looking dimly out over the foam- 
whitened black sea. It is the necessity 
of birds of prey to get rid of other birds 
when they are tired of them, and it had 
doubtless come to that. 

One night, the night before getting 
into port, when the curiosity which al- 
ways followed her with grief failed of 
her in the heightened hilarity of the 
smoking-room, where the last bets on 
the ship’s run were making, it found 
her alone beside a little iron table, of 
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those set in certain nooks outside the 
grill-room. There she sat 
near, where the light 
palely upon her. 


with no one 
from within fell 
The boon birds of prey, 
with whom she had been supping, had 


abandoned her, and she was supporting 


her cheek on the small hand of the arm 
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that rested on the table. 


She leaned for- 
ward, and swayed with the swaying ship; 
the violets in her bolero-toque quivered 
with the vibrations of the machinery. 
She was asleep, poor Mother-Bird, and 
it would have been 
wish her dreams were kind. 
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The Ice of the North 
BY MARGARET RIDGELY PARTRIDGE 


HITE, immaculate, storm-beaten beaches, 
Lonely sea beyond seas, beyond ken, 
From the ice of your farthermost reaches, 
Re-echoes your challenge to men! 


They have sought you with worship and wonder; 
In despair they have sent forth their breath— 
And for answer—the crash of your thunder, 
The shiver and silence of death! 


You have wooed them, aroused them, and quelled them, 


You have prisoned them fast in your floes, 
You have drawn them, betrayed and repelled them, 
And their bones lie a-bleach on your snows. 


Is your diadem, gemmed with star-flowers 
From those far-flaming fields of the sky, 

3ut the sign of a Tyrant whose powers, 
Overthrow, and destroy and defy? 


Oh! imperious, pitiless regions— 
Snow-panoplied hills that entice— 

Are those silent impassable legions, 
But guarding a bosom of ice? 


Or is it the radiant duty 
Of your rapturous heart of delight, 
That .crimsons with currents of beauty, 
The dark span of your desolate night? 


Through the long voiceless twilights that darken 
Your virginal, slumbering plain, 

Do you dream of the sunlight, and harken 
For the voice of the southwind again ?— 


Oh! mysteries never beholden 

By the ages, we question and wait 
For the ultimate answer withholden 

In the mist-woven mantle of Fate. 


By your star-vestured beauty still haunted, 


In the wake of your moons, we set forth— 
By your perilous silence undaunted, 
We follow the call of the North! 
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The Art of Harold Speed 





BY CHARLES H. CAFFIN 


NCE upon a time there was a 
clock, a grandfather’s clock, that 
stopped, “never to go again,” 
when-——and here the song which embodied 
the fact dropped into a lingering cadence 

‘ when—the—old—man—died.” I am 
often reminded of that antique time- 
piece when I read the special art news 
doled out to some of our newspapers by 
their: correspondents in Europe, especial- 
ly on the oceasion of the annual Salon 
and Royal Academy exhibitions. Pre- 
sumably these writers have had their en- 
thusiasms, but they have outlived them. 
They once ticked to the time of the 
present; but their tick has stopped, and 
the wind moans through their motionless 
works. In the ease of the Royal Acad- 
emy it has shaped itself into an echo, 
indefinitely repeated, “ Sargent 
only Sargent.” 

Time was when this artist’s brilliant 
début startled the somnolence of the 
Royal Academicians. Their traditions 
being what they had become and he be- 
ing what he was, it was much to their 
eredit that they admitted work so 
revolutionary, and in addition honored 
it on the instant. That he was a for- 
eigner counted nothing against him; 
actually, some will say, was in his favor. 
At any rate, in a truly British spirit of 
free trade, they made him free of the 
exhibitions and rapidly advanced him to 
full membership. For this the niggard 
pressmen still give him the full credit, 
vithholding any from the Academy, and 
failing to observe how its generosity has 
redounded to its own benefit. For Sar- 
gent’s influence has been twofold. Di- 
rectly, he has influenced the work of some 
painters in England as in America; but 
has been of even more value indirectly, 
through the encouragement which his ac- 
ceptanece by the Academy gave to the 
younger generation of painters. On the 
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part of the latter it has promoted inde- 
pendence 


and permitted individuality, 





and this in turn has reacted on the ‘ap 
preciation of the public, causing it to be 
more on the alert for varieties of in- 
dividual merit. Henee, to those who 
from time to time bring a fresh eye to 
the study of these exhibitions they have 
seemed to be steadily improving, and this 
vear’s, to my thinking, was a particularly 
satisfactory one. After making due al- 
lowance for the merely Academie which 
is an inevitable feature of any official 
show, and evading the saccharine and 
sentimental which also everywhere ob- 
trude upon an exhibition that bids for 
popularity, one could discover a ‘very 
satisfactory residue of interesting sub- 
jects, treated with personal distinction 
both of feeling and craftsmanship. 

I see that Mr. William M. Chase is re- 
ported to have said that American paint- 
ers are now recognized in Europe as hold- 
ing the lead in technical accomplishment. 
In my own travels, however, I have dis- 
covered no such frank admission. Indeed, 
T should say it is scarcely to be expected, 
since, apart from those Americans who 
live abroad, the work of our painters is 
still but little known either in England 
or on the Continent. Certainly such a 
representation of it, as appeared in this 
year’s International Exhibition in Venice, 
was not calculated to satisfy ourselves or 
to impress others very favorably. Fur- 
ther, T would set against Mr. Chase’s con- 
clusion the question put to me in London 
by an American painter, who had been 
visiting the metropolis for a year. He 
asked me how I would contrast the Eng- 
lish work with that of our painters at 
home. I do not believe in generalizing, 
particularly from the necessarily inade- 
quate observations of a short visit; but 
I told him I had received an impressien, 
and I gave it to him, as I give it here, 
simply as a suggestion. It is, that in 
landscape our painters still lead, both in 
the personal character of their vision and 
in the quality of their craftsmanship; 
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but that in the variety and excellence 
of portraiture and figure-subjects the bias 
of interest is in favor of the English 
work. And this, my friend informed me, 
was precisely the impression he himself 
had received. Nor, may I add, is he a 
landseape-painter. Tle was measuring 
himself, as well as other Americans, along- 
side the English figure-painters. 

As an example of one of the latter I 
here introduce the work of Harold Speed. 
He is a young man, still on the sunny 
side of forty, but has attracted attention 
in his own country for more than a dozen 
years, although he has not been elected 
to the Academy. Yet, as a painter, he is 
typical of the Academie system in its 
freest form, and it is for this reason that 
I have selected him as an example. He 
is a product of the Academy schools, il- 
lustrating the thoroughness of its instruc- 
tion, and yet emancipated from its re- 
strictive tendencies. As a child he had 
a definite desire to become an artist, and 
at fifteen years old entered the South 
Kensington School. Thence, after a few 
years’ training, he passed to the schools 
of the Royal Academy, where he gained 
suecessive prizes, including the travel- 
ling scholarship. Throughout these pre- 
liminary years his efforts had been guided 
by foresight and regulated by a method 
that steadily and thoroughly pursued a 
definite object, and, when the opportunity 
of travel came, it found him prepared to 
make the most of it. He went by way of 
Antwerp and Brussels to Paris, thence 
for a stay of six weeks in Rome and a 
brief visit to Capri. This was followed 
by a walking tour through the cities of 
central Italy and another sojourn of six 
weeks in Venice. Having thus gained 
a multitude of general impressions, he 
sought the detachment of Switzerland for 
a space in which to digest them, mean- 
while painting from nature in the open 
air. Then he settled for some months 
in Capri and devoted himself to assiduous 
study of landscape and of the human life 
with which it was animated. During this 
period he enjoyed the friendship of the 
American artists, Elihu Vedder and 
Charles Caryl Coleman, and of the Amer- 
ican collector, Charles L. Freer. Under 
the stimulating influence of these expe- 
riences and of Capri’s beauty he made 
no less than fifty studies and pictures, 
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which upon their exhibition in London 
attracted considerable attention, Sir 
Frederick Leighton, president of th 

Royal Academy, being among the pur- 

chasers. Meanwhile he had passed an 

examination which insured him another 
year of travel. 

His own account of these experiences 
is that, while he worked a little in one 
or two of the schools in Paris, his chief 
occupation was the gathering of impres- 
sions at first hand. Specially from the 
drawings and paintings of the old mas- 
ters he gleaned a conception of drawing, 
different from that which he had derived 
from the class-room with its prolonged 
study of the posed model. He began to 
realize that excellence of drawing does 
not consist merely in correct construction 
and presentation of form, but in the 
amount of expression imparted to the 
movement; that it is a product not only 
of eyesight but of feeling. 

The remark interested me, for it was 
in line with a theory that I have grown 
to believe in. It is that a painter cannot 
be a good draughtsman unless he has 
something of the actor’s instinet. The 
latter suits the action to the word; he 
has no sooner conceived an idea than his 
body begins to respond to it, and to ad- 
just its movement to the interpretation 
of the thought in his mind. But this 
capacity to “feel his life in every limb,” 
this consciousness that the muscular sys- 
tem of his own body is an instrument to 
be played upon, is rather an uncommon 
possession of the artist. Over and over 
again one sees a figure so represented 
that it is impossible to believe the 
draughtsman participated in the action 
which he sought to portray. He had 
merely observed the external appearance 
of his model’s figure, or, at most, been 
only theoretically aware of the contract- 
ing process of the muscles involved. He 
had never felt the action in his own body. 
Again, one may frequently hear an artist 
exclaim in despair that such and such 
a model seems incapable of realizing the 
movement he requires. From my own 
ebservation it would seem that. in most 
cases it is because he himself is incapable 
of explaining what he wants in the only 
way that really explains—namely, by 
physical demonstration. It is not only 
by vociferation that the competent stage- 
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manager directs; he illustrates, at least sensations inside my palm and fingers, 
in a rudimentary way, the movements and corresponding to the various projections 
estures which he wishes rendered. On of this figure, before I shall take it for 
the other hand, it may not be pressing granted as real, and let it affect me last 
the argument too far to apply it also ingly.” If this be so, and one’s own ex 

the public ’s appreciation of pictures. perience corroborates it, it follows that 


While this c¢a the artist must 








pacity to feel and himself have this 
xpress move- keen conseious- 
ment in one’s ness of touch- 


value before he 
can stimulate it 


t be necessary 


appreciation, in others, and 


t must certainly the latter must 


d it, and it is also possess it if 
not impossible t he \ are To be 
that the absences capable of re- 
of it may ac- ceiving the stin 
eount tor much 
of the indiffer- 


ence toward the 


ulus. This sense 
of touch, in fact, 
also plays a large 


finer qualities of part both in the 


drawing in a achievement and 
picture. in the apprecia- 
Closely asso- tion of excellence 


ciated with this in drawing. 
These self- 
revelations prove 
how far Harold 
Speed has pro 


capacity of mus- 
( ilar expression 
is the conscious 
feeling in the 


sense of touch. eressed beyond 


the Academie 


svstem under 


Here again Har- 
old Speed de- 
clared himself 
with no uncer- 


which he was 
trained. On the 
other hand, what 
is sound and in- 
valuable in the 
system still 
abides with him. 
Although in th 
actual use of the 
brush his method 
is highly sug- 


tain voice. Tle 
believes that the 
sense of touch 
enters, almost as 
much as the 
sense of sight, 
both into the 


making and into 





the appreciation 

















of a picture. 





) gestive and has 
This, of course, the appearance 
is the thesi so of improvisation, 
ably maintained it is based upon 
most deliberate 
eritic, Bernhard Berensen, for which he and detailed study. Every part of the 


invented the term “tactile values,” “the composition is pondered 


by our Ame rican 


and wrought 
viving of tactile values to retinal im- out definitively in black and white be- 
pressions.” The artist by his drawing fore he attempts to transfer it to hi 
must be able to arouse the tactile sense, canvas. Ilis preliminary drawings are 
for, he adds, “T must have the illusion admirable. They may be compared with 
of being able to touch a figure, I must the corresponding studies, invariably 
have the illusion of varving muscular made by some of our own artists—Blash- 
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en of an older generation, whose train 
But | 


artists 


ld, Cox, Maynard, for examplk 
ng abroad was equally thorough. 

bt if 
ould show such evidences of preparation 
Often, indeed, to 
have 


many of our younger 
and preliminary study. 
see their work is to doubt if they 
acquired the 
demanded too much discipline, too much 
‘demnition they hurried over 
and seamped this period of groundwor!l 

the 


really art of drawing. It 


grind ” 


were eager to get what they eall “ re- 


a 
sults, 


and the results betray it. Un- 
sometimes, 
they 
painting before they 
The result is that 


restrained by their teachers 
ne may fear, encouraged by them 
have 
have learned to draw. 


rushed into 


they lean denpendenth 


tentatively after « 


reach: and, never ac 


debarred from. thi 


ventiveness in their 


pieture Ss may ¢ xhibit 


brushwork, such as in 
are “ painter-like ’; b 
of construction, drawing 
are pitifully feeble. They 
kind of work that explain 


justify 


° and composit 
represent 
act, the 
impression 


goes tar to the 


in figure pict ires American painte rs 
hehind the foreigners 

Now, vou have not long 
Harold before 


recognize that he has temperament, ple nty 


been 


npanys ot Speed 
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f it, and that it is forcible, alert, and terprets the 
qualified with esprit. Yet hi 


s pictures, form, and structure of the 


massivi 
apart from the preliminary studies, prove 


as well as one of 
that he does not rely upon it. It is but 
the regulating impulse that vivifies th 


severe arduousness with which he ste p by 


physical aspect, the bulk of 
he ad, 
the characteristic ex 
pressions of the mobile features. Vedder 
is a man of multiple personality, but this 
is undeniably a striking portrait of on 


ane 


step elaborates his more important pic- phase of him, and not without its 
tures. And the value of this habitual gestion of the others. 
conscientious thoroughness becomes ap- The pictures illustrating this artick 


parent in some of his works of rapid 
improvisation, such as the portrait of though Roses and ( 
Elihu Vedder, which was executed in a_ latest, shows his poetie interpretatic 
hours during a later visit to Capri a genre subject. But they take m 
in 1906. If you know the original, you count of his studies of 
will recognize at once the extraordinary the 
felicity of this presentation; how it in- 


‘hint 


iew 


figure-subjects or in the landscap 
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er distinguished — by 
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> A 
3 door feeling. Nor 
lk : he shown as a 
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he n allegorical sub- 
s ects such as The 
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( ( ming of spring, 
in o1 l the imag- 
m inative treatment 
of a poetic ineci- 
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Rosalind and 

Orla 


‘his earli- 
est works is an 
painted 

tresco on the 
ills of the Re- 
freshment Room 
Roval Aead- 
Executed 
1896, short- 


f the 


about 
after the paint- 


er’s return from 
visit 
still 
nature ot 


Al- 


ready it reveals a 


his first 
abroad, it is 
in t he 
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student-work. 





marked instinct 




















r decorative ar- 


rangement, but at 
rhe same time a 
conscious formal- 
ty in the massing 
f the 


we ll-trained man, who has mast red prin 


work of a 


ness of the cones ption as in the and 
l ness of 
The panel 


ilities of 


composition. It is the easy 


vracious effective the decorative 


ciples but not vet learned to apply them ‘ spotting.” eminently po 
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freshness ¢ 


we vith the flueney of individual expressio sesses. those « 
3 It is still reminiscent in motive, and faney and a vivacious elegance of treat 
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mere] typical of a considerable amount ment that a decoration, designed for a 
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odern reception-room, 


f Academic output. demands 


.. 
a Compare, however, the Worning, painted If, personally, I care less for The Com 
P n tempera for a white drawing-room of Spring, it is because its decoratiy 
z It is separated from the earlier decora ensemble is more obviously built up on 
tion by nearly ten years, and in that in Academie lines, and th recourse to the 


. té rval the artist had progre ssed amazing paraplhe rnalia of vol iminous draperm and 
ly. By this time principles have been ings, which, for my own part, seem to 
thoroughly assimilated. He ean now give smack of the property-room. Yet I do 


rlook its skilfulness, 


and the 


full rein to his invention, and the ki ove comparative 


is as evident in the pleasant whimsical spontaneity, esprit’ discernible 
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in the particular twist of thought given young women. For in them he is per- 
t the bject. Still, it is a treatment mitted to exercise his faculties ul 
f both ibject and decorative spacing hamp¢ red; whereas in the case of old 
hich seems to protest too much. It is subjects he, like other portrait-painters, 
therwise with the earlier picture of is hindered by the susceptibilities of his 
h? ind and Orla first exhibited in sitters, who would have their features | 
1898. This very happily combines a cer- smoothed and softened down to an ex J 
! lecorative conventionality with nat- pressionk ss conventionality. Thus, “4 
rah and, as an illustration of the here and there you come across one of his 
moment chosen in the scene, when Rosa- portraits in which the costume is ren 
d exclaims, “ He calls us back; my; dered with vivacious authority, while the 
ride fell with my fortunes,” it is sin- face by comparison seems tame and la ; 
bored, he is not , re 
necessarily to 
blamed: ror the 
appar ntly ner . 
less ninspit a 
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d him while still a young man 


igh in his profession. That it has 


resulted in a jejune repetition of 


me manner is due to the alacrity 


nperament and the versatile in 


ntion of his imagination. ile is con- 
xperimenting with new motives. 

s ! th latest example, illustrated 
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tle a possible ipon the arrangement 
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ighted atmosphere; and thro gh the 


laiter has interpreted the sentiment of 
the subject 

Technically it is a very charming pic- 
ire, painted with ftlueney and breadth, 
and with a subtk feeling for and dis 
crimination of the delicacies of value. 


Moreover, in the very modesty of th 


subject and the intimaey vith which it 
s rendered, there is e\ denee of a finer 
quality of artistic approach than som 
of the artist’s other subjects suggest or 
perhaps permitted. The fragrance and 


sincerity of its expression prove that 
facility nd iccess have not impaired 


the original freshness of his imagination. 
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BY LEIL1 Bl 
OVERiY! Culver, as he glanced 
around the small apartment in the 
moment vouchsafed him before his 
stess should make her appearance, de- 
ded that it was that peculiarly oppro- 
rious poverty which we by courtesy call 
genteel; every article in the room bore 
to the fact, seeming to 
hrink from the investigating eye with 
an almost human shame in the present 
and pride in the past. 

The gray afternoon light revealed ev- 
erywhere effort without completion; a 
straining for a pleasurable effect that 
displayed only too flagrantly the strength 
of the desire and the inadequacy of the 
means. If Culver had been asked to de- 
scribe the little room he might truth- 
fully have ealled it “a study in make- 
shifts.” His brows contracted 
puzzled eyes. He had learned to quarrel 
with surprises; and those arbutus blooms 
tucked into a wide-necked bottle, around 
whose bulky and unlovely middle green 
had been wrapped, those 
rosy-faced harbingers of spring—surely 
his unknown hostess had not a predilec- 
tion for anything so inoffensively sim- 
ple? He smiled as the thought present- 
ed itself to his censorious consciousness; 
for he had drawn a mental picture of 
Mrs. Kessler, and he did not dream that 
she would in any way differ from his 
preconceived image. He had not even 
pictured her as a lady. The circum- 
stances of the case precluded such a de- 
duction, at least to his coldly legal mind. 
Pretty he had decided she probably would 
be, with that sort of cheap animal pretti- 


ite witness 


over his 


tissue - paper 


ness which befools and befuddles the 
most austere of men and is a tawdry 
extenuation for all reasonless extrava- 


gances, 


In thirty vears of legal prac- 
, I 


tice he had grown familiar with the 
type. It had a way of getting into 
court and dragging victims with it; 


Culver was always surprised at the num- 
ber of the victims. 
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The Doubt 


'RTON 


WELLS 


A woman’s hand pushed aside the cur- 
tain that hung before the inner room, 
and with a half-satirical shrug of his 
shoulders he arose to his feet. 

There was a moment of stunned si- 
lence; and then Mrs. Kessler came slow- 
ly forward. She pale and 
slender, and, like autumn sunlight, cold 
and Culver stared at her, fasci- 
nated. There was no warmth or color 
about her anywhere, unless it lay in her 
for her hair was ashen yellow, and 
foam could not have been whiter 
than the skin on her temples and brows. 
This whiteness was divided from the soft 
splendor cf her eyes by arched black 
brows, and it was so intensified by the 
contrast that the oddity of her coloring 
(or lack of coloring) seemed at first the 
most salient and tangible thing about 
her. Later, one was struck by a certain 
separateness that seemed to exclude in- 
timacy. Culver, a quick student of hu- 


was very 


sweet. 


eyes, 


sea 


man nature, decided that she was cold 
and passionless; certainly calculating, 
and perhaps cruel. He took a step for- 
ward, and she advanced to meet him 
with a little gracious hesitancy in her 
manner, but no embarrassment or con- 
fusion, though she had evidently just 
come from the kitchen, and in defer- 
ence to his presence had removed an 


There was something so superb- 
ly well-bred about her every movement, 
that 
any 


apron. 


to imagine her as apologizing for 
situation in which she might find 
herself was presumptuous. 

“Mr. Culver?” she inquired, glancing, 
as she spoke, at a letter which she held 
in her hand, and which Culver recog- 
nized instantly as his own. “It is Mr. 
Culver, isn’t it?” 

As he bowed acquiescence, she added, 
simply, “I am Mrs. Kessler.” 

Again Culver bowed. If he had been 
flayed for it he could not have uttered 
a word. He was striving to adjust his 
startled faculties, and he did all things 
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thoroughly and without undue haste; so 
she had to repeat with a gentle reiter- 
ance: “IT am Mrs. Kessler—Mrs. Dorr 
Kessler. Your letter was delayed. I 
have just finished reading it. ... You 
say ”"—referring to the letter—“ that you 
have a matter of importance to—” 

‘“* Er—certainly, certainly!” Culver in- 
terrupted her, rather incoherently, de- 
positing himself on a chair and his hat 
and cane on the floor. “ You informed 
me—” he began, and then, meeting her 
eyes, he stammered, halted, lost himself 
for a moment in unwilling admiration; 
staring almost rudely at her head, droop- 
ing a little under its burden of pale 
‘hair like a wistful Narcissus bloom—or 
was it a Narcissus—or—? 

“You were sayving—?” 

‘IT was—er—saying,” Culver brought 
out the words rather lamely—“ I was say- 
ing that I had almost despaired of—er 
—ever finding you, Mrs. Kessler. My 
advertisement remained so long unan- 
swered.” 

She smiled, twisting his letter between 
her fingers with a graceful indolence as 
if even the scrap of paper had its use, 
since it provided employment for her 
dainty fingers. “I very seldom read the 
‘Personal’ columns in the papers,” she 
told him, with a little explanatory note 
in her voice. “It was quite by chance 
that your notice attracted my attention 
—dquite by chance.” 

“A very fortunate chance for you; if 
I may be permitted to say it,” remarked 
Culver, smiling. 

She lifted her brows inquiringly. 
“ Fortunate ?” 

“Very fortunate,” with careful em- 
phasis. “I have here some papers ”— 
extracting them from an inner pocket— 
“which will, I think—’ He interrupted 
himself to glance up at her search- 
ingly. “You have, I suppose, no idea 
why that advertisement was inserted in 
the Hereld 9” 

She made a_ gesture of negation. 
= No.” 

“No faintest notion of my business?’ 

“No!” 

Culver smiled. He was conscious of a 
faint—very faint-—sensation of pleas- 
urable exhilaration at being brought face 
to face with something new and baffling. 
The woman before him was so utterly 





and ludicrously unlike his imaged pic 
ture of her that his narrow, gray eyes 
rested on her face now with that search- 
ing penetration of regard that is embar- 
rassing to those who have anything to 
conceal. Mrs. Kessler did not flinch; sh 
did not stir restlessly; she did not move 
or fidget; but a slow color mounted to 
her pale cheeks as if in protest at his 
seeming rudeness. 

“T don’t think I quite understand—” 
she began, nervously. 

“T beg your pardon.” Culver opened 
one of the legal papers in his hand. “1 
will not keep you long in suspense. Par- 
don me if I ask a few necessary questions. 
Your maiden name, Mrs. Kessler, was, 
I believe, Hoff. Laura Kingsly Hoff ?”’ 

She leaned forward quickly as if to 
speak impulsively, but in the end con- 
tented herself with a simple inclination 
of her head. 

“Laura Kingsly Hoff,” Culver repeat- 
ed, mechanically, without removing his 
eyes from the paper, “ of Cleveland, Ohio 
—Cleveland was your home, I believe, 
Mrs. Kessler ?” 

“Yes, Cleveland was my home before 
my marriage; but I fail to see—” 

“One moment! You left there six 
years ago?” 

“ About six years ago, yes; but—” 

“Had you a friend there in Cleveland, 
Mrs. Kessler? A male friend; by name 
Franklyn Marbury?” He stooped, as he 
spoke, to return to her slender fingers 
the twisted letter that had at the mo- 
ment of his question fluttered from her 
hand to the floor. 

She flushed. “ How stupid of me!” she 
murmured, apologetically. “ Thank you. 
You were saying—?” 

“T was asking if you knew a Mr. 
Marbury of Cleveland, Franklyn Mar- 
bury ?” 

For a moment she was silent, then she 
answered, very sweetly and_ simply. 
“Yes,” she said; “Mr. Marbury was a 
friend of mine—as a girl.” 

* an?" 

“It was a long time ago,” smiling, 
“and I have not thought of—” 

“Mr. Marbury is dead!” said Cul- 
ver, slowly, watching her face. 

“ Dead !” 

“He died very suddenly, of heart fail- 
ure, while in California.” 
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She stared at him incredulously. 
Culver coughed. “] am sorry to 
bring—” 

“Dead!” She shrank before him, 


lrawing in her breath quickly in little 


her face was whiter than 


neven gasps; 
pearl—but then it had been white be- 
re. She closed her eyes with a quick 


instinet at concealment before Culver 


had eaught or analyzed the expression 
He 


at flamed under the dark lashes. 


bent forward interestedly. 


‘You acknowledge Mr. Marbury as 
friend.” he began, quietly. “ He has 
proved himself a very good one in- 
deed. A life-insurance policy was found 


on his body, a hundred-thousand-dollar 
policy, drawn up in favor of 

“ Well?” 

“You are the beneficiary, Mrs. Kess- 


ier, 

“T-. don’t think—I don’t under- 
tand.” 

“Tt is absurdly simple—the only diffi- 
cult thing was in unearthing you. Now, 
if you will allow me 

“ Wait—just a moment! Let me un- 
derstand. You say that I—that he has 
left me a hundred thousand dollars? 
That he is dead, and has left me 


“That is the amount 
A slightly disagree- 
able expression contracted the corners of 
his mouth. She was showing 
at last—over the money! 

“ A hundred thousand dollars!” she re- 
peated the words automatically, her eyes 


Culver smiled. 
of the policy ; yes.” 


emotion 


neonsciously travelling around the poor 
little, mean little room, considering with 
n uncompromising eye the pitiful at- 
tempts to hide and conceal its sordid and 
hateful ugliness. And that hideous, bru- 
tal and soul-destroying ugliness had been 
for five years her daily bread! Tears 
lurred her vision, but Culver did not see 
them, for his eyes were following hers, 
and he mentally admitting her 
laptability, her peculiar adaptability, 
to spend her money both judiciously and 
artistically. His lids narrowed; and for 
a long moment there was silence in the 
Then Mrs. Kessler raised her 
hands rather dizzily to her head and 
brushed back the fall of soft hair from 
her temples. For a moment she was ex- 
alted, her very beauty changing, the 
wine-red color spilling itself into her pal- 


was 


room. 
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lid cheeks until she no longer reminded 
Culver of a Narcissus bloom, but of a re- 
splendent blood-red dahlia, all 
and pride. Then, as swiftly as it 


passion 
had 
faded, and a little sigh 
escaped her, the sigh of one who has re- 


come, the glow 
turned from a far and wonderful country, 
radiant visions there, and sol- 
emnly and finally forsworn them one and 


has seen 


all. She drooped in her chair as if very 
tired, and when her eyes met Culver’s 
she smiled pitifully, almost as if she 
would seek even from him understand- 


ing and sympathy. 


“It is a great deal of money,” she 
whispered, faintly. “A hundred thou- 
sand dollars! It would tempt—almost 


any one; wouldn’t it?” 


The 


man smiled. “ Undoubtedly ! 
Fortunately for you, though, it does not 
come in the form of a temptation. His 
sisters—he has two sisters—will prob- 


ably contest, but 
Mrs. Kessler lifted her head suddenly. 
“Tt will not be necessary—” 


Culver glanced swiftly at her face. 
“You said—?” 
“That it would not be necessary. I! 


will never touch a penny of that money!” 

“ But, my dear lady 

“T will not touch it 
clasping her hands tightly together in 
her lap. 

“Good heavens!” Culver leaned back 
chair, and stared like one dis- 
traught at the still, white face. “ My dear 
madam! Really! This is preposterous! 
Why, it is absurd! You can- 


not understand what you are saying 


” 


now or ever!’ 


in his 


ridiculous! 


“Oh yes, I understand quite well 
what I am saying.” Her lips quivered 
a little like a young child’s. She re- 


garded him piteously. 
He permitted himself 
gesture. “ But, my dear young lady, the 


an impatient 


You are wrong- 


” 


money is yours by right. 
ing yourself—your husband 
“Don’t! Please don’t!” She put out 
her hands passionately, and again an ex 
pression passed over her face that Cul 
He thought 
exaltation, a 


ver was unable to analyze. 
term it 
sort of exaltation, but, even as he 
looked, it shifted, and he was quite cer 


moment to 
] 


sacred 


for a 


tain it was fear! 
“My husband,” her lips faltering over 


the words. “There is 


no necessity of 
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his knowing. I do not wish him to 


know of this—this—’ stumbling over 
the words. 

“ But, my dear madam, I do not feel 
justified- 

She rose to her feet. “ You do not feel 
justified!” and for the first time she re- 
minded him of no flower, but a _ pas- 
sionately proud woman. “The money 
was left to me, was it not?” 

“It most certainly was.” 

“Can the law force it upon me if I 
wish to decline it?” 

“No; but—” 

“Then if I do wish to decline it, the 
matter ends here, does it not? I want 
to understand.” 

“Tt will be my duty, of course, to 
endeavor to make you realize Cul- 
ver began. 





Her large, clear eyes met his levelly. 
“T think your duty is at an end, Mr. 
Culver,” she said, calmly. “ Thank you 
for coming—-for all your trouble, but my 
decision is made.” She held out her 
hand. “TI think when I ask you to let 
the matter rest here you will gratify me, 
will you not?” For a moment, or a cen- 
tury, as it seemed to Culver, he was ab- 
solutely hypnotized by the compelling 
power of her voice, her eyes, the touch 
of her slim, cool hand; then their fingers 
fell apart, and he bowed low before her. 

“T am wholly and absolutely at your 
service,” he found himself saying, obe- 
diently. “TI regret, of course, that you 
seem to feel the necessity of abandoning 
a fortune that comes to you so easily.” 
As he spoke the words a dull flush touch- 
ed his face, recalling his preconceived 
ideas of the woman before him, his con- 
temptuous tolerance, his doubts, his dam- 
aging conjectures. He had thought of 
her as tawdry and cheap; he had com- 
pared her mentally to— 

He stooped to pick up his hat and cane, 
ashamed of these thoughts in the face 
of the sweet candor of her gaze. “I 
eannot help regretting,” he repeated, as 
he found his way toward the door, 
“vour decision. I feel that you are 
wronging yourself. You are young, my 
dear lady, and, pardon me if I say 
it, scarcely capable of judging calmly. 
Now, your husband—” 

She started and shrank as if from a 
blow. “You have promised me!” she 


cried, passionately, and her voice was like 
discordant music. 

“ Promised ?” He lifted his brows 
questioningly. 

“That this matter should end here.” 
Her eyes were on his. 

Again he bowed, shrugging his shoul- 
ders. “As you wish, only— You have 
my card if you should change your 
mind.” 

She shook her head. “I will not 
change my mind; thank you, just the 
same.” 

He paused with his hand on the door. 
‘Your sex has been known—” He in- 
terrupted himself suddenly, his glance 
arrested by a drawing in sepia on the 
wall. “T beg your pardon,” feeling for 
his glasses. “ May I be permitted?” He 
advanced toward the picture. 

“Tt is a portrait of me by my hus- 
band,” she explained, simply. “It was 
done before our marriage. I will lift 
the shade so you ean get a better light.” 

Culver adjusted his glasses carefully 
and then started perceptibly. It was as 
she had said, “a portrait,” in the best 
sense of the word. The treatment was 
simple, and the composition, the atmos- 
phere, the technique, were not wholly 
flawless; but above and beyond all these, 
and quickly to be discerned, was that 
magical something which is not to be 
learned, which vivifies all that it touches, 
and is called genius. 

Culver regarded the picture for a mo- 
ment in silence. “ Your husband,” he 
stammered, “ did you say ?” 

“Tt is one of his earliest sketches, 
yes.” A little bitter smile touched her 
lips. “ You are probably unfamiliar with 
his work. He is unrecognized, as yet— 
as yet—” Tears were in her voice. 

“God bless my soul!” Culver stared 
from the drawing on the wall to the face 
of the woman at his side. “A genius. 
My dear madam! And he is buried in 
this—in this—” 

“Yes,” she said, proudly. “ Yes, he 
is buried—here! We are poor—very 
poor—but poverty is not the worst 
thing,” defensively. 

Culver coughed. “ No, oh no; of course 
not! No, indeed!” His eyes again took 
in the small bare room with the woman 
standing like a streak of sunlight in 
the centre of it. “There are, as you 
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say, worse things—but I am sorry! De- 
cision still the same? A hundred thou- 
sand, remember!” 

She smiled bravely. “ Quite the same; 
good-by!” holding out her hand again. 

“ Good-by. Remember you have my 
card.” 

“T shall not need it. Thank you. Be 
careful, the stairs are dark. Wait an 
instant, and I will light the gas in the 
hall.” As she spoke she struck a match 
and a small flicker of light lit up the 
darkened landing. Culver turned as he 
reached the last stair to carry with him 
the picture of a rare white face that re- 
minded him insistently of all fragrant 
flowers, yet was comparable to none of 
them; of two wistful dark eyes that 
promised an intangible something he had 
never known. For a moment he stood 
watching her in silence, then bowing 
reverently he laid his hand on the door- 
knob and passed out. 

As the door closed upon him at last 
the woman in the upper hall sighed as 
if with extreme weariness, and reaching 
up a slender arm, turned out the gas-jet. 
Then she groped her way into the inner 
room, touching first one article then the 
other with listless hands, straightening 
a chair here, pushing a footstool over a 
worn place in the carpet there; trying 
to feel as if nothing had been altered, as 
if all were the same. 

A cold twilight lay over the little 
room and it looked unspeakably mean. 
She had not known before how mean. 
How cheap everything was and ugly. 
How that ugliness must offend—others! 
She had grown a little callous to it per- 
but Dorr—oh, it must jar him 
every minute in the day! And it was 
something they could not escape. They 
had to live with it, eat and drink it, as 
it were, and now the temptation of this 
money. It was hard to abandon it, hard, 
hard! She found herself considering 
ways and means. . . . If it could only 
be taken without his knowledge. But 
she thrust that thought from her almost 
violently as unworthy. They were no 
poorer than they had been before. They 
were happy! Even if they starved they 
had each other. They were happy. And 
dared she, for mere bodily luxury, ex- 
periment with that happiness? Ah, she 
knew him too well to take the risk. She 


haps; 
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knew him too well to put him to the test. 
She shivered as she thought of the con- 
sequences of his knowing. She sighed 
heavily, and began taking the articles 
from the little centre-table. There was 
so pitifully little for supper that the 
effort was spiritless—and he would be 
weary and hungry. A _ hundred thou- 
sand dollars! It was a_ temptation. 
The lawyer had spoken of it as com- 
ing easily, yet it had come in the one 
impossible way... . 

There was a heavy dragging step on 
the stair, and she paused with the table- 
cover suspended in her hands to listen, 
and as she listened her face changed, 
and over it spread a light that was nei- 
ther of earth nor yet of heaven, a warm 
illuminating glow that burned all the 
coldness out of her beauty and left 
it rosy and pulsating. The table-cloth 
slipped from her fingers, and she flew 
to the door, her skirts fluttering against 
her fleeing feet. 

“Wait a moment!” she ealled, her 
voice all sunshiny with welcome, “| 
will light the gas. Just a minute... .” 

“Don’t bother,” said the man, who 
was slowly ascending the stairs. “It 
isn’t necessary. I can see well enough.” 
She shivered a little at his tone and 
reached out for him in the darkness as 
she stood on the landing above him— 
reached out with that abandonment of 
giving that makes even an idle moment 
with some women a supreme and inef- 
fable ecstasy. 

The man’s arms closed around her with 
a sudden and selfish instinct of posses- 
“T have you anyway,” he breath- 
ed, defiantly, his words crushed against 
her ready lips. “What does anything 
else matter? I have you.” 

Her answer was a little sighing sob 
that was half triumph, half exaltation. 
“You have me always,” she sighed; “ but 
am I enough? Am TI all, all? Say it 
this minute. Am I all?” 

The man laughed and shook her a 
little as he held her in his arms. “I 
will not be dictated to.” 

Her hands reached up for his face and 
drew it down, down—holding it 
against her own. “Say it! Say it!” 

“Never. You would use it against 
me in other days.” 

“Say it!” In the darkness the flame 
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in her eyes leaped to his. He snatched 
her suddenly back to him, close, closer 
yet. Heart to heart they stood for one 
immortal moment. And there was noth- 
ing withheld; soul and body blent in a 
white flame of such sacred purity, such 
passionate fulfilment, that the inner heart 
of things was laid bare, and for an in- 
stant they touched together the real and 
eternal entity of love. Then the woman 
sagged a little in his straining arms. 
“Nothing matters except love,” she al- 
most sobbed, hiding her face against 
him. “Tell me that nothing else mat- 
ters—to you?” 

“ What a child you are!” He drew her 
out of the darkness into the inner room. 
“We will be obliged to say that pres- 
ently in grim earnest. It will be our 
only possession.” He flung a portfolio 
impatiently on a waiting chair, and be- 
gan to tear off his overcoat. His face 
was pale and strained-looking. 

“Ts it bad news?’ she asked, her ca- 
ressing hands communicating a subtle 
sympathy. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “ The 
worst! They have returned all the draw- 
ings. Say I’m not fit to do illustra- 
ting.” 

“Dorr!” 

“The same old story, I must go abroad 
and study. I am a genius—undoubted- 
ly a genius!” he repeated bitterly, “ but 
my work is yet too extraordinary to sell. 
TI must take up portraiture. Must try 
a new field—unquestionably the power is 
there, but—bah!” He flung himself into 
a chair and dropped his head on his 
hands. “ And there is more to come,” he 
groaned, despairingly. 

“What more?” ~ 

“We must give up these rooms.” 

“Why?” calmly. 

“The rent has been raised. A bigger 
offer, I suppose. I am a failure, every 
way you look at it; I can’t even earn 
bread.” 

“Don’t, dear; oh, dont!” Her hands 
were ou his shoulders, about his neck, 
in an instant. “ Things have been hard 
before and we have weathered the gale. 
What if we must leave here? Really, I 
have often thought two rooms too much 
for me to take care of; now one—” 

“Tt may not even be one.” 

She laughed. “ Well, at any rate there 
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are the benches in the park. They can't 
take those from us!” 

“No.” He arose to his feet almost 
violently. “I am going to give up this!” 
He snatched the portfolio from the chair 
and flung it on the table. “I am going 
to get work—any kind of work—I am 
strong, I am young. It is this that has 
ruined me; burned me up, eaten me up, 
body and soul; and you with me. No, 
don’t say a word.” He pushed her almost 
harshly from him, his eyes aflame, a 
hectic spot burning in his cheeks. “ What 
is there any one can say?” 

“Much.” Her quiet hands touched 
him soothingly, as one might touch 
a child. “This has burnt you up, you 
say,” touching the portfolio. “ Will it 
burn any the less for putting it away? 
Oh, my dearest, you know you cannot 
put it away! It is you—your life! 
Don’t despair because the blind can’t 
see. In time they will know your work 
for what it is worth.” 

“And until then 
bitterly. 

“No, not starve! 
rooms. 


we must starve,” 


We can take cheaper 
A woman down-stairs has prom- 
ised me some sewing, and you ean work 
on those advertisements. . . .” 

“ Advertisements!” The man tore him- 
self from her clinging hands. “Oh, 
God,” he groaned, aloud, “for money! 
Just a little common, sordid money!” 

She shrank at his word as if flesh 
had been torn from her naked hand; 
started, but did not flinch. “ Money,” 
she repeated, faintly. 

“Just enough money to help me to 
prove what I can do! To take you and 
go there where I can sit, as it were, at 
the feet of Art and learn like a little 
child—just enough to keep the wolf from 
the door until I have expressed. . . . Oh, 
my God! to have been denied expression ; 
that is the thought that kills. To have 
to sell your soul for the lack of a little 
yellow gold.” 

The woman lifted her tortured eyes 
to his face and shivered. She saw 
her sacrifice approaching, and hated it! 
She knew him so well that, woman- 
like, she temporized, delaying the ulti- 
mate pang. 

“Dorr,” she said, quietly, and for a 
moment she was the cool, sweet, emotion- 
less woman Culver had marvelled over 
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earlier in the day. Kessler turned to 
her, arrested by something unusual in 
her voice. 

“Dorr,” she repeated, stretching out 
her beautiful hands and drawing him to 
her, “answer me a question. Look at 
No, don’t kiss me. I 


want you to tell me quietly and calmly 


me, into my eyes. 


what you would sacrifice, if anything, 
to keep our love what it is to-day; flaw- 
less? Please try to understand what I 
mean—just what IT mean. For instance 

I would be quite willing to go with 
you to some desert place where no man’s 
voice could penetrate, with only the 
earth below us and the sky above; to 
live there day by day, hour by hour, 
minute by minute. To live there with 
you in loneliness and privation; just 
with you! Not for a week, remember, 
or for a month, but for as long as breath 
lasted in my body—” 

“And do you think that I—” he be- 
gan, passionately. 

“No; wait, dear; don’t answer yet. 
You have never told me a lie, and I don’t 
want you to now. You know what our 
life together has been. We have been 
poor, but the perfection of our love has 
A breath has 
never come between; we have walked 
hand in hand, heart in heart, for five 
years—as one. We have known the 
height and depth and breadth of hu- 
There has been nothing 


remained, always with us. 


man passion. 
lacking—” 

“Do you need to tell me this?” 
“Yes, I need to tell you, for you have 
The perfection of that love 
on one side, and your art and all the 
world on the other. It is a hard choice 
for you. Supposing, dear,” she held 
down his impatient hands that were 
reaching out to clasp her— 


To choose! 


‘ supposing 
that you could have enough money to 
go abroad—to study—to develop your 
-supposing that in a 
without lifting your hand, you could leave 
all this behind,” glancing at the desti- 
tute little room, “that you could have 
all that your soul most craves, but that 
uur love must pay the price—” 

“You mean that I must lose you?” 
The whirlwind of his arms engulfed her. 

“ Not me—but the essence of our love.” 
The man laughed. “Give me the money 
and I'll keep the essence,” he cried, gayly. 


genius- minute, 
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“Hush! Oh, 
wait! You don’t understand 
know—” 


She shrank from him. 


you can’t 


“1 know that I am hungry, madam, 
and that I see no 
supper.” 


preparation for 


“Oh, don’t you realize that. I am seri- 
ous? Answer me one question; just one. 
Does our love mean more to you than all 
else—than Art even?” 

“What’s the use of hair-splitting?”’ 
evasively. 

She gave a low ery and covered her 
face. No more words were necessary. 
She read his answer in his eyes, and she 
resisted with despairing strength when 
he tried to draw her hands from her face. 

“What is the matter with you, child? 
I don’t understand you. What do you 
mean ?” 

Then she let her hands drop and faced 
him. 

“T mean that I will have to sell my 
happiness because, without knowing it, 
you demand it of me. Jecause you 
would hate me if I stood between you 
and success; because you would sacri- 
fice love to it, and I must too!” 

“You are talking insanely.” 

She shook her head sadly, her eyes 
fixed on the face bent above hers. “ Oh 
no, insanity does not analyze; madness 
does not weigh the cost; madness does 
not think and understand; that is my 
curse—that I know so well. For telling 
you what I tell you now I must pay all 
the rest of my life. I am offering up 
our love as a sacrifice.” 

“What in Heaven’s 
mean?” There was a note of spent im- 


hame do you 


patience in his voice, and she shrank 
before it, covering her face again with 
her hands as if to shut out something 
intolerable. “I am afraid to tell you,” 
she moaned, “because I know you so 
well. Oh, my beloved, if you were a dif- 
ferent man I would not fear.” 

“Different in what way?’ he demand- 
ed, quickly, his self-love pricked by her 
tone. 

She sighed. “I can’t explain; but I 
ean tell you the truth. There is no use 
in hiding it; no use in trying to protect 
myself. 
money. It is yours if you want it.” 

The man 
shrugged his shoulders. “ Is this a joke?” 


You spoke a moment since of 


smiled sarcastically and 
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She shook her head, explaining, pa- 
tiently: “ No, it is the truth. The law- 
yer has just gone. A man in Cleveland 

a friend of mine before my marriage, 
has left me—he died suddenly in Cali- 
fornia—has left me a hundred thou- 
sand dollars—-” 

“ What!” 

“Yes, it seems absurd, doesn’t it? 
But it is true. A life-insurance policy 
was found on his body. The lawyer—” 

“Great heavens! Laura!” The hot 
blood rushed to the man’s face. “ You 
must be joking! Let me look at you,” 
putting a hand on either arm and turn- 
ing her toward him. “If it were true 
why did you not tell me when I first 
came in? Why did you not tell me—” 

She gently unfastened his hands from 
her arm. “I had a reason for that. I 
thought— Well, never mind what I 
thought. You have the truth—the money 
is ours!” 

“A hundred thousand dollars!” the 
man repeated, dizzily. 

“Yes, that was what the lawyer said.” 
She shivered. 

“Laura,” he snatched her to him sud- 
denly, “why are you so cold and still? 
Aren’t you glad? Don’t you know what 
this means?” 

She stirred in his arms, and her eyes 
dropped before his. “ Yes,” she said, me- 
chaniecally, “I know what it means— 
that we can go abroad—that you can 
study—that recognition will) come—that 
we will leave this—” with a little wan 
glance around the small room. 

She felt his heart pound under hers, 
and she saw the flame of exaltation 
sweep to his face. He staggered away 
from her. 

* Good God!” 

She stared at him curiously. “ Does 
it mean so much to you?” she asked, 
in a whisper. 

“Tt means life!” Again he caught her 
in his arms. “ Beloved, beloved! You 
shall see—ah, how I will paint! How I 
will paint! And I had thought that I 
would have to put my brushes away. Look 
up, Laura! Why, what is the matter with 
you? Don’t you want this money?” 

“Yes, I want it.” 

“Then what—” 

“ Nothipg; I am glad if you are glad.” 

The man loosed her from his arms and 





paced the floor excitedly. “Why,” he 
stammered, “it is wonderful—miracu- 
lous! It is like a fairy-tale, a dream— 
a hundred thousand dollars, and a rela- 
tive left it to you, you say?” 

“No, not a relative—a friend.” 

“A friend?’ He paused, puzzled. 
“You have never mentioned a friend in 
Cleveland to me!” 

The woman raised eyes that were like 
the eyes of an animal that sees punish- 
ment before it, and cringes, yet dares 
not flee. She was very pale and dropped 
into a chair by the table as if she had 
no longer the strength to stand upright. 
She clasped her hands together in her lap, 
one supporting the other, then she spoke. 

“No, I never mentioned it!” she said. 

“That seems odd!” 

She shook her head. “TI never thought 
of it—that way. You know you never 
asked me much of my life.” 

“That is true, too. That is very true.” 
He regarded her fixedly. “ Yes,” he re- 
peated, “that is true; and this man— 
what is his name? I don’t think you 
have told me?” 

“Marbury. Franklyn Marbury.” 

“What sort of a man is he?... Was 
he, I mean? What reason had he for 
leaving you this fortune?” 

The woman clenched her hands yet a 
little tighter in her lap. “He was about 
like other men; I don’t know why he 
left me the money; unless—unless—” 

“Tnless what ?”’ 

“Unless he was fond of me.” 

“Fond of you?” in a terrible voice. 

With a sudden desperate cry the wom- 
an flung out her hands as if to ward 
off a blow. “It is coming,” she moaned, 
aloud, “and, oh,’'it is too hard to bear, 
too hard to bear!” 

The man reached out and caught one 
of her hands in his, dragging her to her 
feet. “ What is too hard to bear? What 
is coming? Why do you look that way? 
Act that way? As if—as if—my God, 
you were a guilty woman!” 

“Go on!” She raised herself to her full 
height and stared in his face. “I know 
you! I am expecting it!” 

“T will go on! I demand an expla- 
nation of this thing. This man—this 
friend—was he perhaps old?” 

“No, he was not old.” 

“Tle was not old! That is strange 






































too. An old man might leave a fortune 
to a young and beautiful woman through 
friendship; but—” 

“Go on.” 

“But this man!—I think I must be 
losing my _ reason. These horrible 
thoughts! Laura, don’t stand there like 
a stone! Are you going to drive me 
mad? Explain to me. I don’t under- 
stand—this man—what was he to you 
that you never dared mention his name 
to your husband? What was he to you, 
this friend who leaves you a hundred 
thousand dollars? Aren’t you going to 
speak? Answer me! Aren’t you going 
to speak 9” 

“He was a man who loved me.” 

Face to face, eye to eye, they stood 
staring into each other’s soul. When 
he spoke there was something in his 
voice that she quailed before. “ He loved 
you! And what does that statement 
mean, may I ask?” . 

“Simply that—that he loved me. Oh, 
don’t.” 

His contemptuous laugh cut her like 
a lash. “And do men leave fortunes, 
large fortunes, to married women whom 
they have just loved?” He flung her 
hands from him as he would fling some- 
thing unclean, but she imprisoned his 
arm desperately, pridelessly. 

“Wait, Dorr, wait!” she cried, her 
voice strident with suffering. “ Don’t 
say anything you will regret! Re- 
member, oh, my dear, remember it 
is your wife you are speaking to. For 
tive long years my mind, my heart, my 
soul, my body, have been wholly and 
absolutely yours, and now—now at the 
first breath you— Oh, I can’t think of 
it. I can’t face it! I knew you would 
not believe; that you would not under- 
stand, but—but—” 

“You knew that I would not under- 
stand? You were afraid, then, of your 
husband’s judgment ?” 

“Not afraid of your judgment, afraid 
of your suspicions; your jealous suspi- 
cions! Do you suppose in all these years 
it has cost me nothing to protect my- 
self against a nature that would almost 
doubt the sanctity of a shrine? Do you 
suppose I have not known, have not real- 
ized, just what you have demanded of 
me? You have not known—but I? 
Why, when that man came and told me 
Vot. CXX.—No, 715.—19 
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of this money, before I thought, the 
blood leaped to my face, my heart. It 
meant salvation to you—a fulfilment of 
all your dearest hopes—and for a mo- 
ment I was sick with joy! Then, in a 
flash (how short our moments of ecstasy 
are!) I saw how it would look to you— 
in your eyes. That has been my life, to 
decide how things would look in your 
eyes, and protect myself against your 
Well, as I say, I saw at 
once how it would appear to you—to any 
one perhaps—but especially to you... 
who lack faith and demand always 
proof. And i have no proof of any 
statement I might make. ‘The man is 
dead; and you, as you so quickly re- 
membered, know little of my past life. 
What little you do know is open and 
aboveboard, but that does not count. I 
concealed nothing. I was poor and de- 
pendent, but you loved me, and until 
now I have never given you a chance 
to question—and I would have cast this 
money away without a thought. I did 
refuse it unequivocally; but when I saw 
later, when I realized what it meant to 
you, I hadn’t the courage to defraud you. 
Even to protect our love—for love is 
not all to you, but, oh, my dear, it is 
all, all, all of life! There is nothing 
else worth while. Nothing that can 
satisfy, nothing that can supply... . 
You don’t know, but I know, and that 
makes what I am doing all the more 
hideous. But it is because of that very 
love that love wouldn’t be love if it 
did not sacrifice itself... . Because of 
that love—” 

“Taura!” the man dragged her to the 
window where the waning light, cold 
and merciless, strayed through the pane. 
“Now!” he eried, his face convulsed, 
“now, as before God, look in my face 
and tell me the truth.” 

“Would you believe me if I told it?’ 

“Tell me the truth and pray God that 
our love may be taken from us if you 
lie. Oh, my God, that I have to ask it! 
Are you—have you...” 

She lifted her hands and put them on 
his shoulders and answered the fearful 
question in his eyes with the sweet se- 
renity of her own. “TI am a pure wom- 
an,” she said, whisperingly. “ That man 
was no more to me than a man who 
loved me, and whom T did not leve. That 
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is the truth, so help me God! Can you 
believe it?” 

For one crucifying moment they stared 
into each other’s eyes, and the man, 
mad, tortured, studied every lineament 
of that exquisitely ‘chiselled face that 
had flamed into pass‘on always at his 
approach. Everything about her, each 
sweet and separate beauty, spoke to him 
of a love that dwarfed all other emo- 
tions, that engulfed life itself. 

“You believe?” she cried, exultantly, 
incredulously. “ You can believe?” 

“What does it matter whether I be- 
lieve or not? What does anything mat- 
ter except this—and this—and this!” 

He caught ker in his arms with reck- 
less strength, crushing her to him, push- 
ing her head back almost cruelly, putting 
his lips to hers. 

For a pulse’s beat they stayed so— 
closely prisoned as in the past; then a 
little shiver shook the woman’s form... . 
She tried to push him away. 

“What is it?” demanded the man, 
fiercely, as she futilely struggled to free 
herself. 

“Nothing. Only it isn’t the same!” 

“What isn’t the same?” passionately 
crushing her to him again, as if to de- 
fend himself against the listlessness in 
her body. “Don’t you love me?” 

“Yes, I love you!” 


“Don’t I love you?” 

“Yes, you love me.” 

“Then in God’s name what is the 
matter?” 

She shivered under the almost angry 
passion in his voice. “ Let me go,” she 
besought, faintly. 

“No! Answer me!” 

Her face grew very white. “There is 
nothing to say,” in a spent whisper, 
“except that we have killed it between 
us. I have sold and you have bought 
it—our love.” 

“What do you mean?” shaking her 
roughly. 

“Don’t. You hurt me! I mean that 
nothing can be the same; no matter how 
long we live. There is no use talking; 
no use struggling. It is there, between 
us; and we can’t escape it! There be- 
tween us, in your eyes—your voice— 
your heart—the doubt! The doubt!” 
And as if she no longer had the will or 
desire to hold herself upright, she slipped 
through his arms and lay on the floor 
at his feet. 

As she fell a white paper fluttered 
from her hand, and Kessler, with a swift 
and unpremeditated instinct of suspicion, 
caught it up and tore it feverishly open. 

It was only Culver’s letter “ requesting 
an interview to impart a matter of vast 
personal importance.” 


Salvage 


BY ELLEN 


M. H. GATES 


OW from the wreckage I arise 


And free my eyes from brine, 


And search the shore that near me lies 


For stores that still are mine. 


The sea that sucked the vessels down, 
With all their shining freight, 

I still defy. They shall not drown 
My soul’s untouched estate! 
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F there is anything worse than a 
| rerson’ opinions it is a person’s 

posthumous opinions. As long as a 
man is alive he ean be brought to book 
or what he thinks and says, and put to 
shame for it, if he thinks and says some- 
thing wrong, or even if he says it with- 
out thinking it. But when once he is 
dead you cannot hope to argue it out 
with him, and convince him of error. 
You must leave him to the eternal justice, 
which may be a long while getting round 
to him, and in the mean time you lose 
your interest in the affair and do not 
much care to have him set right. 

These reflections, which we are in- 
dulging from our constant regard for 
our reader’s manners and morals, have 
been suggested by some of the criticisms 
imputed to the late George Meredith, 
but whether credibly or accurately so or 
not we do not know. He was probably 
like others in uttering what came into 
his head, without letting it stay there 
long enough to make sure of its being 
his mind, on this thing or that. Pos- 
sibly it was often no more his mind when 
it came out of his head than when it went 
in. It is told of Charles Kingsley that 
when you heard him begin, “I have al- 
ways thought,” you could be very certain 
that he had just that instant thought of 
what he was going on to say. Those 
posthumous opinions of George Meredith 
concerning Thackeray, whose “note was 
too monotonous, but whose Great Hog- 
aarty Diamond next to Vanity Fair was 
likely to live,” because “it was full of 
excellent fooling,” and concerning Dick- 
ens, who was “the incarnation of 
Cockneydom .. . a caricaturist who aped 
the moralist,” and concerning William 
Black, whose novels had “nothing in 
them but fishing and sunsets,” are prob- 
ably not what he had always thought, 
but what he thought he thought at the 
moment the interviewer asked him. At 
the best they are not very fine or apt 
criticisms. The Luck of Barry Lyndon 





is far beyond The Great Hoggarty Dia- 
mond amongst Thackeray’s shorter stories, 
and Vanity Fair is not his best long 
story. In such books of Black’s as Mada- 
cap Violet and Macleod of Dare there 
is much besides fishing and _ sunsets; 
there is clever observation, if not divina- 
tion, of women. As for Dickens, in his 
No-Man’s-Land there is a great deal of 
human nature, and he is so often true 
in spite of his false conception of art 
that it will not do to attribute the hold 
of his fiction upon his contemporaries 
to “some possible element of fun mean- 
ingless to posterity.” 

We should be the last to quarrel with 
Meredith’s disgust for “the modern his- 
torical novel,” which he “ could not stom- 
ach” any more than “novels three- 
fourths dialect.” The dialect novels may 
be better or worse, but all historical 
novels are bad, with a few signal excep- 
tions. When you have said T’arass Boul- 
ba by Gogol, and The Chartreuse de 
Parme by Stendhal, and War and Peace 
by Tolstoy, and I Promessi Sposi by 
Manzoni, and The Connecticut Yankee 
at King Arthur’s Court by Mark Twain, 
and possibly two or three of Scott’s, you 
ean get them all on a shelf, which need 
not be more than five inches long (if 
they are printed on India paper), let 
alone five feet. We will allow anybody else 
to add some very great favorite to these; 
we should ourselves add Theodor Miigge’s 
Afraja, but we should begin very soon 
to draw the line afterward. 

What mostly grieves us in those post- 
mortem deliveries of the late novelist 
is that he should have permitted himself 
the personalities he is said to have in- 
dulged concerning that grand’ anima, 
George Eliot, who so toweringly over- 
topped all her generation in_ fiction, 
but of whom he is said to have said: 
“George Eliot had the heart of a 
Sappho, but the face, with its long 
proboscis, and the protruding teeth, as 
of the Apocalyptic horse, betrayed ani- 
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mality.” One asks oneself, and wishes 
at once to ask others, what George 
Eliot’s looks had to do with her novels, 
and one asks it, from our experience, in 
vain. This hard saying against her is as 
far from criticism as that unhandsome 
fling Charles Reade was guilty of while 
he and she were both alive, to the same 
effect and purport; and it is a pity that 
George Meredith, now that she and he 
are both dead, should seem, or be made 
to seem, to behave so ill toward “a 
heart of Sappho.” For, however we may 
differ from others as to the worth of 
Meredith’s work, we would not let the 
maddest of his adorers outworship us 
in honor of his most noble and generous 
spirit; as much as any of them could, 
we hate to have this blot upon him, and 
we can imagine George Meredith meeting 
George Eliot in the fields of asphodel, 
and magnanimously shrinking from the 
reproach of the quick “ Ah!” with which 
her ghost must encounter his in their 
mutual consciousness. 

The only question for any one to ask 
himself concerning such criticism as the 
saying implies is whether the cruel 
charge of animality is at all founded. 
What proof of it is there in the woman’s 
books: in Scenes of Clerical Life, in 
Adam Bede, in The Mill on the Floss, 
in Felix Holt, in Romola, in Middle- 
march, in Daniel Deronda? None what- 
ever, we say, unless it is animality to deal 
sorrowfully and sanatively with men’s 
and women’s untruth to themselves and 
one another in that relation in which they 
are finally most men and women. So far 
as aseptic handling goes, the tempta- 
tions and seductions and adulteries which 
get into fiction from life, in her novels 
are surgically clean. Not one salacious 
suggestion, not one impure touch, not 
one sensual lure, not one gross word or 
low thought taints her stories from first 
to last. If they err, it is on the side 
of a tragic ideal of sin as always self- 
punished, for sin is sometimes rather 
amused with itself and not finally dis- 
satisfied to be so. Above all other Eng- 
lish novelists she moralized her theme, if 
she did not stoop to truth but rather as- 
pired to it, with a devotion not surpassed 
even by Tolstoy’s. It is not merely cruel, 
then, to speak of her animality, but from 
any proof of it in her books, any hint 
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even, the long proboscis and the pro- 
truding teeth to the contrary notwith- 
standing, it is false. Her looks cannot 
now atilict her more; very likely she and 
Savanarola have quite other faces by this 
time; but that grand’ anima may still be 
wounded by the accusal of sensuality in 
which no recorded syllable of hers joins 
with her critic. 

We will allow that we may be taking 
an unguarded saying of Meredith’s too 
seriously; with the pen in his hand he 
must have written something kinder as 
well as truer, for he too was a grand’ 
anima, far above envy and spite, if we 
are to judge from his books as we have 
been judging from George Eliot’s. His 
literary lot was not an easy one. He 
saw all sorts of great and little talents 
winning their way to a celebrity so long 
denied him that when his full measure 
of fame was awarded him, pressed down 
and running over, he might well have 
said that if the recognition had been 
earlier it had been kind. But so far as 
we know he said nothing of the sort. 
He must always have believed in his 
way of doing things or he would not 
have done them so, but he could hard- 
ly have believed in the worship his things 
finally brought him. He must have 
known how many of his worshippers were 
of those weak souls who come in crowds 
to any shrine because the contiguity of 
others stays their feebleness, and because 
they hope for some reflected rays from 
the idol and from the high priests. When 
Meredith became a cult such flaccid 
spirits thronged to him, but they are still 
quite incapable of knowing the true from 
the false in their faith, and it is not to 
them that we shall address the counsel 
which will win us no friends. 

It is time for some one to say that the 
divine honors now paid George Meredith 
are of those preposterous obsequies with 
which the English try to magnify some 
one in death whom they have neglected 
in life. The Americans who have not 
survived their colonial dependence are 
like the English in this as in other sim- 
ple devices, but they claim to have dis- 
covered Meredith’s greatness much longer 
before he died than the English. It is 
very likely, but the fact does not court. 
Together they are sending up shouts of 
acclaim and praises comparative and 



























positive, with which they deafen one an- 
other and hush the small voices of honest 
inquiry which will presently make them- 
selves heard in unanswerable question. 
Unquestionably Meredith is a poet, un- 
questionably he is a social moralist, 
unquestionably he is a great soul. But 
was he an artist, like the really great 
artists in English fiction, who could so 
wholly lose themselves in their creations 
as to make you forget their art? Was he 
such an artist as Jane Austen was, or 
George Eliot was, for all her proboscis 
and protruding teeth, or as Mr. Thomas 
Hardy and Mr. Eden Phillpotts are? 
Is not he rather to be classed with Scott 
and Bulwer and Dickens and Reade, and 
with Thackeray in his least dramatic 
moments, or is he not still rather more 
of the like of Disraeli, a maker of 
arabesques in which the shapes of life 
are interwoven but life is not portrayed? 
If you go outside of English fiction, 
ean you rank him with Galdés or 
Valdés in Spain, with Flaubert or Mau- 
passant or the Goncourts, or even Zola, 
in France, with Bjérnson in Norway, 
with Tourguénief or Dostoievsky in Rus- 
sia, or with the only Tolstoy? Is he 
to be matched with Hawthorne or with 
Mr. Henry James? 

We leave all these questions to remain 
questions till others supply the answers. 
What we say is that an author who most- 
ly keeps the stage himself, and when he 
concedes it to his characters goes behind 
them and talks through them and for 
them, may be all the other good and 
great things in the world, but he is not 
a good or great artist. Of course an 
author creates his creatures, but he must 
not seem to have done so. An artist 
begins by concealing not only his art, 
but by concealing himself. A novelist 
has no more right to be personally pres- 
ent in his story than a sculptor in his 
statue, or a painter in his picture, or a 
dramatist in his action. This is the ideal 
which the novelist will always fall short 
of, simply because the idea] in esthetics 
or ethics is unattainable; but if he falls 
short of it voluntarily he is not an artist, 
as in morals he would be no better than 
one of the wicked. 


There is something touching in the zeal 
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of the votaries who have established the 
Meredith cult, and one might well wish 
to kindle oneself from it if the condi- 
tions were not rather peculiarly difficult. 
If you say to them in weariness of body 
and vexation of spirit, “ No, no, I can- 
not read Meredith,” and give your poor 
reasons, such as that you can never catch 
on, or, if you do, you find yourself pulling 
the triumphal car; or that you never saw 
people like his or heard them talk so, 
they ask, “Which of his books have 
you read?” and if you answer “ Beau- 
champ’s Career,” they wag their heads 
and say, “Ah, you should read Diana 
of the Crossways.” Again if you answer, 
“ Beauchamp’s Career,” they will say, 
“But try Richard Feverel,”’ and then if 
you answer that you have tried both of 
these books, they will still exult over you 
with the demand, “ Have you ever tried 
The Egoist?” and if you say you have 
tried that too, you shall be taken in both 
flanks with such shots as, “ Read The 
Tragic Comedian, read The Shaving of 
Shagpat, read Evan Harrington.” When 
you reply that you have tried to read all 
these, there are others yet, and you have 
no peace of them till you come back to 
Beauchamp’s Career. Some will then 
honestly own that this is the best of 
Meredith’s books, and you are left not 
so much ashamed amidst the noise of the 
shawms and cymbals. 

But that is really so great a book, such 
a weighty and admirable document, such 
an unimpeachable witness of the author’s 
divine powers that with all its abounding 
faults of construction and decoration it 
is almost a work of art. “Or if it is not 
that,” you bravely say, “it is something 
better; it is human nature on such con- 
vineing terms that though the terms 
affront and afflict you, yet you can- 
not on your truth refuse them.” You 
must confess, “Here is the movement 
of an exalted conception, the expres- 
sion of an ennobling faith in humanity, 
the realization in character of a relig- 
ious ideal.” 

If it were not for the uproar of those 
people with their lauds and orisons, who 
knows but you, too, in some modest cor- 
ner of the temple migh! also be bow- 
ing a however unwilling knee? 
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IVILIZATION involves many hu- 

miliations. It used to be that 

when a traveller came in sight 
of a gaol or of a gallows he knew by 
these unmistakable signs that -he was 
approaching the demesne of law and 
order. The sight of a church spire or of 
a schoolhouse would not have been equal- 
ly convincing. It cannot be without 
some sense of shame for human weakness 
that we owe our feeling of security to 
signals in themselves so distressing; nor 
without some sense of cowardice that 
our perspective of values places material 
security and physical safety above the 
peace and the hopes which the church 
spire and the schoolhouse ought to be- 
token. We are more and more inclined 
therefore to hide our shameful defences 
and make a full display of the things 
that signify our noblest aspirations. 

But while we conceal our prisons and 
the gruesome instruments for the in- 
fliction of our punishments, we still un- 
blushingly and even with pride make a 
parade of our police force. These guar- 
dians of our peace and security give 
assurance of comfort without discom- 
forting suggestions, and, as they positive- 
ly stand for the majesty of the law, we 
delight in their imposing stature and gay 
uniforms, untroubled by the direct as- 
sociations with crimes, criminals, and 
penalties inevitably prompted by the 
sight of a gaol or of the electric chair. 
The machine does its dire work sure- 
ly and irresistibly; but these are men, 
who in their performance of duty al- 
ways take their lives in their hands, 
as our firemen do, and, as in the case 
of the firemen, our regard is fixed upon 
the heroie aspects of their sad business 
which invite decoration. 

The guise of our pride, in like manner, 
masks our humiliation in the case of the 
soldier, who also, being a victim, must 
be decorated. The very mention of our 
army and navy seems to lift us above our 
minor social weaknesses, as betrayed in 
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criminal statistics, to the high ground 
of our collective sacred honor. There 
is no greater popular idol than the 
military or the naval hero, and his com- 
rades, down to the humblest private, 
share his glory; dying in war, they be- 
come immortal, and, surviving, the 
spoiled pets of their countrymen. Here, 
too, the very machinery of destruction 
is exalted. We hide the gallows, but, 
even in times of peace and in the cele- 
brations of peaceful triumphs, we can 
find no fonder object of display than 
our war-ships. Our chief pride in an 
aeroplane is for its possible use in in- 
ternational warfare. 

Yet the very fact that war is any 
longer possible between Christian nations 
is a deeper disgrace to Christendom than 
the whole sum of petty malefactions 
within its limits. The plea for the 
necessity of war involves humiliation, 
but of the same kind that we feel be- 
cause the penitentiary is necessary. The 
burden of our shame is not so much that 
we sanction war mainly for ends which 
only injurio. ly concern the welfare of 
the commonwealths committed to such 
barbarism and taxed for its main- 
tenance in an enlightened age as that 
we take pride in the anachronism and 
invest it with the glamour of romance. 
Wars incidental to the conflict between 
powerful Christian nations and the re- 
cealcitrant barbarians whose lands are 
coveted for exploitation are waged in 
the name of civilization—the sordidness 
of the motive being disguised under the 
plausible plea that the victims of con- 
quest, if they are not extirpated, ulti- 
mately share its beneficent sequel. The 
argument that if war is an outrage bar- 
barism is a greater one would seem more 
plausible but for the ensuing strife be- 
tween Christian powers themselves for 
the possession of the tempting prize— 
the empire of each held only as a cham- 
pionship against the rest. 

The pessimistic view of human nature 
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derives its apparent justification chiefly 
from human history, which shows that 
the progress of the race has been so 
evidently due to what is necessary and 
inevitable because of human weaknesses 
and to the tyrannies which human pride 
and ambition have built upon this neces- 
sity and these weaknesses. It is humilia- 
ting to reflect that civilization—the kind 
we have had and been proudest of—has 
been promoted by war to a greater extent 
than by any other factor, its amenities 
generated by strife, and the hopeful note 
of revolt in its renascences a _ protest 
against some kind of despotism. Seen 
thus historically, human experience seems 
to be grounded in fallibility, its course 
wholly empirical, every hope or assur- 
anee the sequel of failure, and nothing 
humanly good, even in semblance, that 
is not by reaction wrested from some- 
thing humanly evil. 

Is this, then, the sum of human ex- 
perience—a cycle of errors, from which 
there is no possible escape? Must we 
go on forever confounding our glory 
with our shame? 

If we look back upon past triumphs, 
the obvious motives of the reactions 
leading to these hopeful issues do not 
give us an exalted view of human nature. 
The greatest of revolutions would seem 
to have had their origin in oppressive 
imposts. To take a later instance—that 
of so sublime an issue as the emancipa- 
tion of slaves in this country—so long 
as it was urged on purely ethical grounds 
its advocates were despitefully treated in 
our principal Northern cities, but when 
it was presented in our Western Terri- 
tories as a material and economic issue 
between free and slave labor, that seemed 
a grave enough concern to precipitate an 
armed conflict. It is true that this con- 
flict might not have become a civil war 
between the States but for the firing on 
the national flag in South Carolina; but 
that is simply saying that the passion 
of patriotism transcended the possi- 
bilities of an ideal ethical enthusiasm. 
Tt is a passion that has been responsible 
for many national besotments. 

So, if democracy should be realized 
to the extent of giving the peoples of 
Christendom supreme arbitrament of 
their destinies, it would not seem to us 
an illustration of their redeemed human 
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nature if they followed the path opened 
by the ever-growing Social Democracy 
of Germany and became simply oppor- 
tunists in all matters affecting the merely 
material interests of the proletariat, and 
were thus to unite in the abolition of 
war solely because it is a source of bur- 
densome taxation and involves the sacri- 
fice of physical life. Sublime as that 
issue would seem on higher grounds, yet, 
put upon so low a ground, it might seem 
an evasion of responsibility and a con- 
fession of cowardice. Following the lines 
of so mean a suggestion, it might connote 
degraded standards in every department 
of human activity and lead to a new 
despotism resting upon an authority be- 
low mediocrity. Instead of an exalted 
we might have a debased humanity. Out 
of this desert, called Peace, we might 
well yearn for the old fleshpots of servile 
loyalties and mock-heroisms. 

But this pessimistic interpretation of 
past and hoped-for achievements is based 
upon a superficial view of history and of 
the possibilities of human nature which 
have been and are being realized in the 
evolution of human experience. This 
experience is not wholly empirical; its 
genesis and growth are from the creative 
human spirit. There are invisible cur- 
rents of collective will and sensibility, 
not cireumscribed by racial limits, but 
constituting a world-sense, however this 
sense may be differentiated by the pe- 
culiar genius of each race, or still more 
minutely by individual peculiarities. 
Ilere we have to do with operations which 
take no account of merely material inter- 
ests or of prudential motives and which 
cannot be outwardly classified or labelled. 
These may be reflected in the most 
exalted forms of outward organization, 
though not adequately represented by 
any—may be in part expressed and in 
part belied by the great revolutions we 
celebrate; but they make up a movement 
which in purpose transcends the special 
ends of parties, sects, and forms of gov- 
ernment—a movement which is no more 
open to observation and is as irresistible 
as the coming of the kingdom of God— 
its identical expression. 

Now, as an illustration of the efficacy 
of this movement, let us ask ourselves 
if, had there been no fratricidal war in 
this country half a century ago, human 














slavery could have maintained its exist- 
ence on this continent to the present mo- 
ment. There can be but one answer to 
the question. The problem would have 
resolved itself inevitably in the very 
States where slavery existed, even if there 
had been no economical aspect involved 
or any other practical consideration, and 
no overwhelming pressure from the world 
outside. The fact that the abolition of 
such a system came through such a war 
confers no glory upon the issue. There 
is a spiritual eeonomy—the kind of house- 
holding implied in the kingdom of God 

very different from what we call po- 
litical economy. 

So with regard to other issues. The 
same Jefferson who afterward frankly 
recorded his judgment of slavery wrote 
the Declaration of Independence; but if 
it had been impossible for him to put on 
paper any one of his twenty-seven counts 
of justification, if there had been no 
Declaration, no Revolution, no separation 
from the mother country—however in- 
evitable all these were in the actual 
course of events—does any one imagine 
that democracy, in its essence and as 
reflecting the righteousness inevitably 
expressed in the movement of the human 
spirit, would fail of the triumphant issue 
which is yet to be realized, quite beyond 
the definitions of it by Cromwell or Jef- 
ferson? The occasions of outward stress 
and tumult are weather signs of storm, 
points of its precipitation, but fail to 
measure or justly register the serene 
current which still moves on to greater, 
completer, and more significant issues. 

The protest against war may be uttered 
by oppressed peoples because of, its op- 
pressiveness, but the movement which 
alone can terminate it with any spiritual 
significance is one which supplants hatred 
with love, giving the world a fertile, not 
a sterile, peace. Our only assurance of 
such an issue rests upon the creative 
powers of the spirit, building up a new 
human experience, the most significant 
triumph of which is the realization, not 
of what any class of men desires for itself 
alone, but of human brotherhood. Gen- 
eral enlightenment there must be for 
this realization—not the enlightenment 
of the mind alone as to the fashioning 
of an efficient civilization for material 
ends, but of the heart for the issues of 
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creative and abundant life, whose ideals 
cannot be expressed in terms of attain- 
ment or efficiency, but only in the fruits 
of the spirit. 

The fact that experience gets its name 
from our conception of trial in the sense 
of experimentation, involving arbitrary 
selection, in the conscious adaptation of 
means to ends, and in accommodation 
to our environment through the recog- 
nition of external relations, leads nat- 
urally to an accentuation of the prag- 
matic values of life and thus to a nar- 
row view of man’s destiny, as if it were 
comprised within that cycle of his many 
errors and partial triumphs which we call 
human progress. But why should we ig- 
nore those deeper elements of experience 
due to the creative selection whereby the 
human is allied to the divine? It is these 
elements that eternize the earthly life. 
Science, in its quest of truth, satisfies a 
disinterested curiosity and pursues its 
high vocation through the tumult of a 
city’s siege and sacking. Art realizes 
the beautiful with no reference to utili- 
ties. The deeper genius in us creatively 
yields goodness in the graces inseparable 
from sympathy and definable only by 
reference to their source in loving hearts. 

If we were asked what the religion of 
the future is to be, we should say that 
it would be a surely saving faith in the 
power of love to realize in experience a 
divine-human fellowship, which must 
needs be really human before it can be 
aware of its divine source and quality. 

This is good gospel, whatever it may 
be in the terms of theology; and that 
theology may be so transformed as to 
express the spirit of the gospel is shown 
in The Atoning Life, a recent book by 
Dr. Henry Sylvester Nash, Episcopal 
Professor of Theology at Harvard, who, 
dealing with human experience on the 
creative side, and therefore using terms 
familiar to Christians from the begin- 
ning, and born of that living experience, 
rather than those of abstruse philosophy, 
has portrayed the luminous outlines of a 
really redeemed humanity, purged of its 
vanities and its fears. 

This vital book discloses a Christian 
Realism—that kind of realism which is 
the distinction of creative life as of 
creative literature and art. Nothing is 
real but from a creative source. 
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ot Ses 
ihe Fi Bt 


Club 


of the Re-echo 


BY CAROLYN WELLS 
T the 
Club, some of 
already 


second meeting of the Re-echo 
whose proceedings have 


been chronicled in these pages, 


the question arose whether the poet 
was at his best who gave to the world the 
classic poem about The Little Girl: 
‘There was a little girl 
ind she had a little curl 
Right in the middle of her fore head 
{nd when she was good, 


She was very, 


tnd when she 


rery good, 
was bad she was horrid!” 
held 

sublimer 
others 


that had at 
poetic flights than 
while contended that the clear 
cut decision of thought it expressed placed 
the poem above more elaborate works. 

When those who criticised it were invited 
themselves to treat the same theme in more 
worthy fashion, they willingly enough agreed, 
and the results here subjoined were spread 
upon the minutes of the club. 


members 
risen to 


Some 
times 
this, 


poets 





With a lady-like air of reserve tempered 
by self-respect, Mrs. Felicia Hemans pre 
sented her version: 


The Marcel waves dash’d high Perchanece hot - ironed perchance “twas 
Where the puffs and frizzes crossed; bandolined ; 
And just above a roguish eye Mayhap those rubber squirmers gave it 
A little curl was tossed. shape- 
. t. tut that corkscrew of a curl 
And that little curl hung down [ wot not.) | hat corks: ~ 
“gigs ieee 4 Rego ae Hung plumb, true, straight, accurate, at 
Over a brow like a holy saint; . . 
Her goodness was beyond renown mid-brow, 
‘+r goodness was be , : ; 
= ‘ . Nor swerved a hair’s breadth to the right 
And yet—there was a taint. 
. or left. 
Ay, call it deadly sin, \ught of her other tresses, none may know 
The temper that she had; Now go we straitly on. And undertake 
But that Little Girl just gloried in To sound the humor of the Little Girl 
Freedom to be real bad! Ha! what’s the note? Hark here. When 


Robert Browning 


gave 
thought and responded at length: 


she was good, 
was seraphic; 
made the 


subjec J . 
the subject much She hy persuperfine. 


So good she saints seem scalawags ; 


Who will, may hear the poet’s story told. \n angel child; a paramaragon. 
His story? Who believes me shall behold Halt! Turn! When she elected to be bad, 
The Little Girl, tricked out with ringolet, Black fails to paint the depths of ignomin, 
Or fringe, or pompadour, or what you will, The fearsome sins, the crimes unspeakable, 
Switch, bang, rat, puff—odzooks, man! I The deep abysses of her evilment. 

know not Hist! Tell *t wi’ bated breath! One day 
What women call the hanks o’ hair they she let 

wear! \ rosy tongue-tip from red lips peep forth! 
But that same curl, beau-catcher, love-lock, Can viciousness cap that?  Horrid’s the 

frizz. word 





Vor. CXX.—No 


715.—20 











Yet there she is. There is that Little Girl 
Her goodness and her badness, side by side, 
Like bacon, streak o’ fat and streak o’ lean 
Ah, Fatalist, she must be ever so. 


Ur. BE. A. Poe declared that he wrote his 
lines without any trouble at all, as he used 
to know the Little Girl personally 


"Twas not very many years ago, 
\t Seahurst-By The-Sea, 

A little girl had a little eurl 
Her name was Annabel Lee. 

And right in the middle of Annabel’s brow 
Phat curl would always be 


She was so good, oh, she was so good 
\t Seahurst-By-The-Sea! 
She was good with a goodness more than 


Was beautiful Annabel Lee, 
With such goodness the wingéd seraphs of 
heaven 
Coveted her of me 


But her badness was stronger by far than 
the good, 
Like manv far older than she, 
Like many far wiser than she. 
And neither the angels in heaven above 
Nor the demons down under the sea 
Can ever dissever the good from the bad 
In the soul of Annabel Lee, 
The beautiful Annabel Lee. 


Then Mr. Sterenson went out into his own 


garden and plucked this 


In winter, | go up at night 

And eurl that curl by candle-light ; 
In summer, quite the other way, 

I have to curl it twice a day 


When | am cood, [ seem to be 
\s good as peaches on the tree; 
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But when I’m bad I’ve awful ways, 
I’m horrid, everybody says 


And «does it not seem hard to you, 
I have to choose between the two? 
When I’m not happy, good and glad, 
I have to be so awful bad! 


Vr. Kipling took a real interest in the 
work and produced the following: 


“ What is the gas-stove going for?’ 
Asked Files-On-Parade. 

* To curl my hair, to curl my hair.” 
His Little Sister said. 

*“ What makes you curl so tight, so tight” 
Asked Files-On-Parade. 

“Tm thinkin’ *twill be damp to-night,” 
His Little Sister said. 


“ For you know that when I’m good, I’m 


just as good as I can be. 

And when I’m bad, there’s nobody ean be as 
bad as me. 

So I’m thinkin’ U’ll be very good to-night, 
because, you see, 

I'm thinkin’ I'll be horrid in the morning.’ 


Vr. Hood was in a reminiscent mood, so 


he looked backward 


I remember, I remember, 
That curl IT used to wear; 

It cost a dollar ninety-eight 
(It was the best of hair). 

It always stayed right in its place, 
It never went astray; 

But now, I sometimes wish the wind 
Had blown that curl away 
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remember, ( rort ook it / 


I remember, | ] 


How good l used to be; 

Why. St. Cecilia at her best 
W as not as good as me 

| never tore my pinafore, 
Or got my slippers wet; 

[ let my brother steal my cake— 
That boy is living yet! 

, ; * You're very, very good, you say 
And you look good to me 

Yet you are bad. Tell me I pray, 


I met a gentle Little Girl, 
She was sixteen years, she said 

Her hair was thick: that same old curl 
Was hanging from her head 


| remember, | remember, 
Hlow bad I’ve sometimes been; 


: : ay: 
How all mv little childish tricks Sweet maid, how that may be 
Were counted fearful sin 
I'm glad I cut up, anyway. Then did the Little Girl reply 
q But still ‘tis little joy (The curl bobbed on her forehead), 
: to know I could have played worse pranks When | am good, I’m good as pie, 
3 if | had been a boy. And when I’m bad, I'm horrid.” 




















An Innocuous War-whoop 


When Kickoopin came on the scene and gave a mighty whoop, 

They scurried here, they scurried there—the whole assembled troop! 
But then this frightened band of lads need not have hurried off 
Had they but known he only had a ease of whooping-cough ! 





Her Soft Spot Ain’t It 


ELINDA, erying bitterly, was coming _ than five thousand elephants a 
down the street of a certain Southern year go to make our piano keys,” re 


city with her feet bandaged. marked the student boarder, who had been 
“ Why, what’s the matter with your feet, reading the scientific notes from a patent 

Belinda?” asked a former mistress. medicine almanac. i 
“ Miss Jones, dat good-fo’-nothin’ nigger of “My word!” exclaimed the landlady : 


mine done hit me on de haid wif a club while “ Ain’t it wonderful what 


some animals 
I was standin’ on de hard stone sidewalk can be trained to do” 








Sure Enough 


AT got a job moving some kegs of powder, 


and, to the alarm of the foreman, was 
discovered smoking at his work 
* Gracious!” exclaimed the foreman. “ Do 
you know what happened when a man 
smoked at this job some years ago? 
There was an explosion, which blew up a 
dozen men.” 
“That couldn’t happen here,” returned 
Pat, calmly. 
“Why not 
“’Cos there's only me and you,’ was 


the reply. 


Giving Him a Chance 
RS. BANKS’S husband was often obliged 
to go to the city on business and fre- 


quently did not reach his home until the 
arrival of the midnight train. Mrs. Banks 
had been in the habit of sleeping peacefully 
at these times without fear, but a number 


of burglaries in the neighborhood 
one of her husband’s trips to the city 
disturbed her calm 

On the night of his last return Mr. Banks 
was stealing carefully up the front steps, as 
was his custom on such that 
his wife would not be awakened, when he 
heard her voice, high and strained. 

“T don’t know whether you are my hus- 
band or a burglar,’ came the excited tones; 
‘but I’m going to be on the safe side and 
you are John you'd better get 


"or 


during 
had 


occasions, 80 


shoot. so if 
of the way 


out 
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Her Qualification 


EONARD had been promoted to the head 

table at kindergarten and manifested his 
feeling of superiority in such a way as to 
rouse the envy of ail the smaller children. 

* Helen,” he said to one little girl taller 
than the others, “if I was you, I’d make 
them put me up.” 

“Mamma says I must stay right here 
till next year,” responded Helen, in a re 
signed way. 

* Helen Penfield!” 


exclaimed Leonard, 


“that’s a shame! And you with two 
teeth out!” 
A Definition 
= ARTIN,” said the teacher, “ you may 
give me the meaning of the word 


sneeringly in to-day’s lesson.” 

i!.” said ten-year-old Martin, “I can’t 
give yov just ’zactly the meaning, but it’s 
the way Marconi talked to them Romans 
over the dead body of Cesar.” 


Protection 


LITTLE boy, who was familiar with the 
sight of bands of tarred cloth fastened 
about tree trunks in his native village to 
keep worms from crawling up to the foliage, 
was taken to the city by his father, where 
he saw for the first time the wearing of a 


hand of black cloth about the coat sleeve 
in token of mourning. His mind was at 
once aroused by what 


seemed to him an imper 



















































































Evsie. “J just love boats. I wish 
sailors.” 
Tommy. “Aw! how could they? 


wonen 


They'd spend all 
their time tryin’ to keep the wet from takin’ the curl out 
o’ their hair.” 


fect protective arrange 
ment, and he exclaimed: 
‘Papa, what keeps the 
worms from crawling up 
the other arm?” 


Leoking for a Name 


GENTLEMAN _ hur- 

riedly entered a drug 
store to find an address 
in the directory, but 
found a lady studying the 
book very intently. He 
waited as patiently as he 
could for a time, but she 
seemed no nearer the 
object of her search, and 
as his time was limited 
he finally ventured: 

“If you are in no great 
hurry, madam, would you 
be so kind as to allow me 
to glance in that book for 
just a moment?” 

“ Oh, certainly,” replied 
she, sweetly, as she relin- 
quished it. “I was just 
looking it over to find a 
pretty name for baby.” 
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* CHOOL-TEACHER. “* 
WILLIE GIRAFFE 





What made you late this morning?” 
“ Ma had to wash my neck.” 
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DON’T see why it isn’t good 
For me to eat a lot of cake, 

An’ candy, too, because it would 
Perhaps give me the stomach ache. 
jut when it’s something that you like 
Your chance for it is mighty slim. 

Dad says it always seems to strike 
Along about that way with him— 

He says that in this life of his 

That’s how such things most always is. 


I don’t see why I can’t stay out 
Till after dark like other boys, 
And run and scamper roundabout 
And make a nawful lot of noise. 
It’s what you want to do, you know, 
That isn’t right for you to do. 
Dad says he’s always found it so 
With what he wanted to do, too. 
He says it surely beats the band 


His Philosophy 


BY WILBUR D. NESBIT 


Just how such things most always stand. 






















I don’t see why I’ve got to be 
Right in my seat each day at school, 
Nor why it always must be me 
That’s punished when he breaks a rule. 
There’s other boys that’s just as bad, 
That somehow don’t get caught at all. 
Dad says that he thinks that it is sad, 
But that’s the way our luck will fall. 
He says it nearly knocks him dumb 
The way such things most always come. 


I don’t see why the things that’s good 
Are nearly always bad for me— 
Dad says he’s never understood 
Just why that’s how it’s got to be. 
But he has noticed all the while 
That what we want and what we get 
Are things of very dif’rent style. : 
And he can’t see just why, but, yet, 
He says that in this life of his 
That’s how such things most always is! 
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In Egypt 


Guipe. “ This is 2 great Sphing.”’ 
\MERICAN, “ Bah! You can’t fool me. 
Washington, and a poor likeness, too.” 


He Prefers the Old 


“"PHESE inventions that ‘we hear people 
talking about must be very wonderful,” 
said the stuffed mastodon in the Natural 
History Museum. 
replied the skeleton of 
historic man; “ but it 
through me every 
* wireless.’ ”” 


the 
the cold 
time I hear 


pre- 
shiv- 
that 


sends 
ers 


word 


A Natural Inference 


ten, Adelaide 
to admitting ignorance on any subject. 
And, indeed, she had a wide range of 
eral information for one of her age. 
To eatch her a grown-up friend said: 
“Have you read anything by Clement 
Shorter?” 
“Have I!” returned Adelaide, with a 
seornful look. “ Why, he wrote the Shorter 
Catechism, and IT know that by heart.” 


HOUGH. only was averse 


cre - 
gen 


The Editorial “ We” 


YOUNG widow, mother of a little daugh- 
ter of five, had married a_ widower, 
father of an equally young son. The noises 
proceeding from the nursery led mother and 
father to think that the children had very 
quickly adapted themselves to each other. 
One day, however, the voices appeared to be 
querulous. The parents stopped to listen. 
“Tom,” they heard the little girl’s voice 
saving, “we haven’t had a minute’s peace 
since we married you.” 


A Proper Precaution 


ARREN had long wanted a_ brother. 
When the new baby’s arrival was an 
nounced to him he was radiantly pleased, 
but when his mother told him it was a 
girl his face clouded with disgust and 
disappointment as he cried out: 
“Oh, why didn’t vou ask 
before vou took it?” 


what it was 
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Marked Down 


M* neighbor, Mrs. B -, 
was a confirmed bargain 


Every Monday morn 
ing she was to be seen at some 


hunter. 


‘special sale,” and was always 
one of the very first at the 
counters on the weekly “rem 
nant day.” The poor woman 
had the misfortune to lose her 
son, but the ruling passion, it 
seems, Was not quenched by her 
affliction. A week or two after 
the little boy’s death, she came 
over to ask me with her 
to the cemetery to see the stone 
had reeently put there to 
mark his grave. She was 
bing as she deseribed it. “ It is 
the loveliest white marble, and 
[ got such a bargain. The 
man ‘knocked off’ ten dollars because 
the lamb on it had such a ferocious 
tenance.” 





to go 


she 
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coun 


A Double Accomplishment 


N answer to the question, “ Who was Pat 

rick Henry?” in a recent history examina 
tion, a little girl replied: 

“ The man who said, ‘Give me liberty or 
give me death’ and drove the snakes out 
of Treland.” 














Nasal 


Let me 


The Twang 
Mr. EL 

your ear.” 
Miss Eta 

talk through 


PHANT. “ whisper in 


Puuntv. “Oh, pshaw! Don't 


your nose, 











He convinced her father of his ability to support her before asking for her hand, 


In the Country 


BY MARIE LOUISE TOMPKINS 


‘EN my Grampa gets his hat 
* Grampa, where vou goin’ to vo?” 
‘S wat I call out after him, 
I mus’ go there, too, you know. 
Wen I ast him can't I come 
He jus’ “ s’poses so,” an’ that 
*S how a Gram’pa talks w’en he 
Means, “ Run quick an’ get your hat!” 





I know where he’s goin’, ’cause | 

Beat him to th’ corn-crib door! 
Gram'pa’s chickens,—they know, too, 

Lots of ‘em was there before! 
Gram’pa lets me put my han’ 

"Way down deep, right in his pail,— 
T can fro’ th’ yellow corn 

*"Roun’ so it soun’s jus’ like hail! 


Don’t see w’y th’ Big White Hen 
Wants her supper, anyway, 
She’s been ‘roun’ in Gram’pa’s grass 
Huntin’ worms an’ things all day! 
Wonder w’y my Gram’pa’s Cow 
Mus’ stop chewin’ on her straw 
Like I was th’ very first 
Little Boy she ever saw! 


‘S if there’s sumthin’ she mus’ say 
Right to me,—but she don’t dare 
Moo out loud at Little Boys 
W’en they’ve got a Gram’pa there! 
She stayed lookin’ s’prised so long 
’'S w’y it’s kin’ of nice to stay 
‘Roun’ behind your Gram’pa’s back.— 
Little Bovs don’t run away! 
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Familiar Names 


Te teacher in a Jewish school on the 
East Side brought a new goldfish and a 
silverfish for the aquarium. 

“ Now, children,” said she, after the fish 
had been duly discussed, “ which little boy 
ean think of nice names for our new 
fish?” 

Instantly Isaac’s hand shot up. 

“Well, Isaac?” asked the teacher. 

“Oh, teacher, call one Goldstein and de 
odder Silverstein!” shouted Tsaac. 


Hired Help 


T Cumberland, Maryland, the colored serv- 
ants. as a rule, go to their own homes at 

night. The cook in the family of the Epis- 
copalian clergyman not only does this, but 
of late has frequently arrived at the rectory 
too late to cook breakfast. Hence her mis- 
tress lately told her that for each breakfast 
missed there should be a reduction in her 
weekly wages. Dinah passively assented to 
this, but next day the mistress heard the 
maid next door say to her: 

“*Pears to me you get to work mighty 
late.” 

“T get to work when I gets ready,” was 
the reply. 

“How you manage ’bout de brekfus?” 

“Oh, I pays de missus to cook de 
brekfus.” 





ich! no, my child, ve cannot to de 
beach go in de vinter; but ven de gustomers have went 
away, you may take your liddle pail und shofel und play 
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Too Personal 


N one of the large cities 

a street-car collided with 
a milk cart and sent can 
after can of milk splash- 
ing into the street. Soon 
a large crowd gathered 
\ very short man coming 
up had to stand on tip 
toe to see past a stout 
woman in front of him 

= Goodness!” he eX- 
claimed. “What an aw 
ful waste!” 

The stout woman turned 
round and glared at the lit- 
tle man and said, sternly 

“Mind your own busi 
ness!” 


Unappreciative 


WASHINGTON wom 
an has in her employ 
as butler a darky of a 


pompous and satisfied 
mien who not long ago 
permitted a chocolate- 


colored damsel, long his 
ardent admirer, to become 
lis spouse. 

On one occasion, when 
the mistress of the house 
had oecasion temporarily to 
avail herself of the services of the butler’s 
wife, it was observed that whenever the 
duties of the two brought them in conjune- 
tion the bride’s eyes would shine with ex- 
traordinary devotion. 

‘Your wife seems wonderfully attached to 
you, Thomas,” casually observed the mistress 
of the house, 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered Thomas, com 
placently. “ Ain’t it jest sickenin’?” 


His Text 


HE three-year-old son of a Methodist 

minister was with his mother at a gath 
ering of ladies. At the proper time he 
was given a cooky. He ate it in short or 
der and asked for another. The hostess 
said: 

“Tl give you another if you will sing 
for us.” 

“Can’t sing,” was his reply, “ but I know 
something I can say.” 

“That will do all right,’ the lady 
answered, expecting to hear “ Twinkle, 
twinkle, little star,” or some other nursery 
classic. 

But the little fellow drew himself up in 
real Sunday-school fashion and said his 
piece: 

“God loveth a cheerful giver.” 

The lady gave him the cooky, and the 
whole company seemed to be very cheerful 
about it. 
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Harper’s Bookshelf 


ORMAN DUNCAN, author of many 
novels and stories, is one of those 
writers who draw inspiration directly 
life and human character. Fanciful 
some of his tales, he would be the 
admit the superiority of fact to fie- 
His is the sympathetic imagination 
h sensitively responds to realities and 
rprets them. So pre-eminent is his 
ty for discovering what is romantic or 
in real life that one might call his 
book, Going Down from Jerusalem, 
od a “ story ” as his novel, The Cruise 
‘Shining Light.’ In this there is 
ng improbable, since the real interest of 
ry depends so much upon sympathetic 
ht. It is evident that Mr. Duncan was 
tly the man to tell the story of the Rev. 
is Higgins, the lumber-jack’s Sky 
Pilot, as he has done in his little book called 
ns: A Man’s Christian. That some- 
g like this should be written of Higgins 
nevitable. The interest lies chiefly. of 
rse, in the subject-matter and in the man 
self; but we are favored in having Mr. 
Duncan as interpreter. He has told the story 
briefly but surpassingly well. 


There is little of formal biography in Mr. 
Dunean’s account of Higgins. It is a vivid 
sketch of the man and his work. Nothing in 
the world is so interesting as the story of a 
hard struggle for a worthy end, and that is 
vhat the career of Higgins supplies. Brief 
as the account of him is, it is packed with 
picturesque ineident and sharp conflict; and 
fter one has read the book, it is surprising 

reflect that it is all true. But, in fact, the 
truth and reality of it—-that higher kind of 
truth and reality which is the product of 
earnestness and simplicity of purpose 
home to one in every line. 





come 


Higgins is a Presbyterian minister, acting 
under the Board of Home Missions, who 
reaches, without a church, to the lumber- 
acks of the remoter Minnesota woods. He 
chose and made his own career, doing success- 
fully what most men would shrink from con- 
templating. His parishioners are “men of 
big strength in every physical way,” who pro- 
ceed “to the uttermost of filth and savagery 


and fellowship with every abomination.” 
They have searcely any resource, in fact, save 
violent dissipation. “It is done with shout- 
ing and laughter and that large good humor 
which is bedfellow with the bloodiest braw! 
ing ... but the merry shouters are presently 
become like Jimmie the Beast, that low, 
notorious brute, who, emerging drunk and 
hungry from a Deer River saloon, robbed a 
bulldog of his bone and gnawed it himself.” 














*Hiccins—A Man's CHRISTIAN” 
Of whom Norman Duncan Writes 


“ Higgins’s job,” said one lumber-jack, “is 
keepin’ us boys out o’ hell; and he’s the only 
man on the job.” His “job” ineludes drag- 
ging them from the “snake- rooms” of 
saloons and caring for them, taking their 
money from them and keeping it till they 
are sober, fighting with them when it is neces- 
sary, opposing and denouncing the saloon- 
keepers and gamblers—men of influence in 
the community—who rob and abuse them. 
He is a “muscular Christian” in the full 
sense, who fears nothing, and it is not record- 
ed that he ever failed in the application of 
physical force. But best of all, and most 
surprising, he interested the lumber-jacks in 
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singing hymns. “An amazing incongruity: 
these seared, blasphemous barbarians bawling, 
What riend | * Pilot.” 
said of open meeting, “ that’s 
a damned fine toon! Why the hell don’t they 
toons like that in the shows? Let’s sing 
And when the Pilot was sick, 
the “ boys” prayed for him. Simple and un- 
assuming as Higgins’s ministry is, the story 
It is any- 
thing but conventionally pious in tone, and 
there is quaint humor in it, too, though the 
dominant note that of strenuous earnest. 
It does not take long to read the book, and 
cannot but feel that the time well 
One feels better for knowing that 
such a man as “ the Pilot ” exists. 


a 


have in Jesus! 


one them, in 
} uve 


her again!” 


of it is tremendous and uplifting. 


is 
one is 
spent. 


A deep understanding of character is an 
unending source of inspiration to the story- 
writer. With it. 


scenes 


and 
For 


ambitious themes 


changing prove unnecessary. 


Mary E. Witkins FrReeMAN 
Author of The Winning Lady 


many years Mrs. Mary FE. Wilkins Freeman 


has been giving us stories of ordinary people 

people, usually of the New England type, 
which thus become rather familiar. Yet there 
is no sense of repetition, and there has been 
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no cessation of power. Each story 
unfolding of character, done with m 
simplicity and strength. Some of th 
true comedies pungent with irony 

with sympathy. Others Se} 
fate, impressive as tragedies, thoug 
realism seldom deepens to the tragi: 
Some ot 


are 


as 


are stories children, others 
One and all, they are the 

stories people laugh and ery over. (| 
basis of her later as of her earlier wo 
Freeman he adjudged a triv 
She is one of the very few who prod 

effects with 


very old. 


must 


an inevitable sureness, 
ever transgressing the bounds of perf 
plicity and good taste, without ever | 
All t 
plies as fully to her recent volume of 
The Lady to anythi: 
she has written. One is freshly striu 
the individuality of the people she p 
and the originality of her conceptions. 
Winniug Lady” is a social satire whic 
how a woman cheats at bridge and | 
repents, only to find that the womar 
should have won the prize cheated too. 
it turns out that the prize punch-bow 
real cut-glass, after all. Perhaps the n 
piece of the collection is “ The Selfish 
Amelia Lambkin ”—the story of a 
who is indulged in her love of self-sa 
by a large and exacting family. A di 
kind of renunciation makes her tak 
upon life when she has given herself 
the restful prospect of death, and she 
a higher 


ing a distorted view of things. 


Winnin q 


as 


lesson in unselfishness 
family taught the primary princi] 
self-help. In its quiet truth this is 

pressive a story of common America 
as was ever written. <A tale in the | 
vein, holding up to gentle derision a 
weakness of human character, is “ Bill 
Susy,” which tells of two old ladies w! 
out over the ownership of two yellow kitt 
that look exactly alike. The quarrel is 
made up when each discovers that her 
is the other one’s Susy and rice vers 
short, both the kittens are “ Susy.” 

Joy of Youth” is an exquisite study of ) 
love in all its joyovsness and shamefast 
and “ Little-Girl-Afraid-of-a-Dog” is a 
appreciation of a phase of child life that 
grown-ups never understand at all. 

Travelling Sister” tells with real pathos 
woman who never travelled at all, but 
stayed at home and pretended for her si 


whil 


is 
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- hut the only approach to tragedy is in 
Woman Magoun,” a mightily convin- 
ttudy of the strong-minded woman who 
ve her environment and dominates it. 
if the stories—* Eliza Sam,” “ Flora 
annah,” and “ A New-Year’s Resolu- 
are written in the first person; not in 
it in a style that brings out all the 
reofulness of the raey New England 
So lively is the effect of personality 
tales that 
ar the supposed narrator. 


f these one can almost 


| 
cat tye 


at Froude says of history is true also 
it is the most impressive where 


not the 
wonder 


“Onomy : 
nscends explanation. It is 

of but the 
mystery that seize upon the imagina- 
Mr. Garrett P. Serviss in 
about the entitled 
Sky. It is only quite re- 


aties astronomy, 


I 


o writes 
ln 0k stars, 
ot the 


it scientific men have begun to ex- 


merely the subjects in which they 
“ested, but 
‘ested in them. 


also their reasons for be- 
A book which really 
ts author’s enthusiasm understandable. 
the reader, 
the other kind to 
are fortunate in having 
Mr. Serviss. Though the 
v seem to imply something recondite 


4 therefore excites interest in 
number of 


We 


k from 


rth any 


man. 





subject-matter, the treatment, in fact, 
he E | pular, and the volume is admirably de- 
i vned not only to teach the latest and aec- 
ed views of astronomers, but also to supply 
introduction to the 
of the are not 
ets and meteors, but such things as the 
those of absolute 
through which we seem to look out 
black void of infinity beyond the 
\inous pale of the stars. Then there are 
1 ic ; e wonderful prominences and the corona 
' the sun, the mystery of the zodiacal light, 
of the aurora. Even the 
seems, are not stationary, 
changing their shapes. 
g to the migrations of the “ fixed” stars. 

f the phenomena of the heavens sug- 
eories as to the origin of the universe. 
= ® lemporary stars, which blaze up like sudden 
the sky, appear to run 
| through the stages of stellar history in a few 
months, and the great nebule seem to show 
worlds in the making. The book also eon- 
i tains chapters upon “The Wrecking of the 


mulating subject. 


Curiosities sky ” merely 


sacks ” “ windows 
ght,” 
§ ty t he 


«@ | the marvels 
tellations. it 


are gradually 


l flagrations in 
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Moon ” 


canals 


and the much-mooted problem of thi 
Mars. the Si, yvois 
a companion volume to Mr. Serviss’s Astron 
with Vaked Eye, is rather the 
more interesting hook of the two. It 
aginative and full of the author's personal 
Though well adapted for 
popular reading, it is 


on (‘uriosities ot 


omy the and 


is im- 


zest in his theme. 


conservative and sei 


entifically exact, even going into consider- 
able detail. 
Another hook which, like that of Mr. 


Serviss, bridges the gap between science and 
Dr. Henry C. MeCook’s Ant 
and How They are Governed 
Such books are encouraging and awakening 
they recognize the continuity of 
culture and of the intellectual life. To b 
literary is not necessarily to close one’s eyes 


literature, is 
Communities 


because 


to scientific knowledge; to be scientific is not 
all larger sympathies and im 
The sub-title of Doctor MeCook’s 


Study in 


to suppress 
aginations. 


volume—A Natural Civics—fairly 
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Garrett P i 
Author of Curiosities of the Sk 
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Dr. Henry C 
Author of Ant Communities and How They are Governed 


McCook 


In fact, al- 
though the author gives us many wonderful 
details, he has treated his subject synthetical- 
ly, in a and wUluminating fashion. 
Those who are unacquainted with his special 
branch of natural history have no idea of 
the amount of “ human interest ” it contains. 
A glance at the chapter headings of the book 
in question excites surprise at the variety 
of the subject: “ Fraternal Confederacies and 
Social Righteousness ”; “ Engineering Meth- 
“The Language of Ants and Other 
Insects”; “ The Problem of Communal De- 
pendents”; “How Ants Carry on War”; 
“ Problems of Sanitation and Personal Benev- 
olence.” It seems incredible that such ideas 
may have anything to do with the life of 
ants, but it should be borne in mind that the 
titles are not mere flights of fancy, and that 
there is a great deal actually to be said 
about the subjects precisely as stated. Here, 
too, as in the world of astronomy, there is 
mystery. The motive of ant life is what the 
author calls “the Spirit of the Commune ”— 
“that invisible, secret, mysterious Something 
beyond the veil of science and philosophy ” 


indicates its scope and method. 


new 


ods a 
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which enables the ants to co-operat: 
harmoniously than humans and keeps 
true to one common object for weeks 
time. After reading the book one 
but echo the author’s exclamation, “ D 
look for the perfect social commune 
citizens are all perfect in ‘that righteo 
which is of the law’? One may find it 
Like his Craftsmen, 
Cook’s Ant Communities is a careful, 

tific study, the result of trained obsery 
and mature thought. It has little to d 

the cult of amateur nature-study, yet 

pre-eminently a hook for every-day rea 
It is, too, one of those books which j 

and communicate their authors’ enthus 
Like Mr. Serviss, Doctor MeCook seeks t 
terest us in the great mystery of exist 
“May there not be,” he writes, “a N 
within our known Nature, worlds withi: 
knowable worlds—like the  successiv: 
closures within a Chinese ‘nest’ of | 
of which insects know, and wherein ma 
the largest moiety of life? ... Of this 

or these world-spheres, much must re: 
unknown to us. 


Nature’s 


is the highest function of the 


natural history.” 


The Technique of Speech, by Dora Dut 


Jones, is perhaps the most detailed 
scientific of the manuals of speech and \ 
culture that have been written for pop 
perusal and to satisfy the every-day 
for better speaking. The book is ren 
able, too, in that it embodies a 
of view. The result is an improvement 
method. The author is one of the first 
apply the fundamental principle of 
resonance to the problems of English sp 
ing and singing. 

Difficulties of speech are not due, as is ¢ 
monly supposed, to any defect of th 
but to rigidity of the voeal organs and 
norance of the phonetic structure of sp 
For the fallacious method 
speak correctly “by ear,” 
fore substitutes a scientific system based 
vocal mechanism. This system applies e 
ly to both singing and talking, since 
resonance is the vital principle in each c 
The book is written in a style which 
reader will find entertaining as_ well 
pointed and convincing. It is fully il 
trated with diagrams and colored plates 

C. H. Garni 
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